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PREFACE 


Mr. Pastuhov’vS Guide to the Practice of Internalioual Conferences is a 
n‘vis(‘(l and (adapted edition of a monograph by the author issued last, 
year in mimeographed form l)y the Division of International faiw of 
tlu' ICndownuait under the title International Conferences and Their 
Technique. This study presents the vast experience gained vsina; the 
Paris Peace Conhu'ence in the technical organization of international 
conft'rences in siu'h a marmer as to serve as an interpretative^ account 
and as a reference book. The book covers the entire international con- 
ference practice^ with particular emphasis upon the experietux' gained 
by the League at (Geneva; it includes important material relativi^ to 
procedures followe<l in the Internationa! Conferences of American 
States and experience gained in the recent United Nations Conferences. 
Specifically, the text deals with the planning, staffing, budgeting, or- 
gauizing, directing, and actual holding of conferences and committee 
meetings. Spticial attention is devoted to the follow-up work in the light 
of international administrative experience. While emphasis is placed 
on the technical, administrative, and secretarial aspects of the subject, 
the training of the author as an international lawyer permits him con- 
stantly to link the technical processes with the theory and the repre- 
sentative literature in this field. Familiarity with half a dozen languages 
has enabled the author to extend his research into sources which are 
usually not available to students of international organization and 
administration. 

Tile wide experience acquired by Mr. Pastuhov as a member of the 
League Secretariat, as officer attached to the International Labor 
Office^ and as official of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration has given him a unique insight into the inner workings 
of the intiumational legislative processes and has enabled him to illus- 
trate Ins text with numerous and heretofore unknown or little known 
examples. Hardly noticed even by experts, the practice of international 
conferences has undergone a considerable evolution during the last 
quarter of a century and tins volume comes nearer to a codification of 
tlu^ procedure of international conferences than anything attempttHl 
hitherto. 

At this moment, when the foundation for future international coop- 
eration is being laid through the instrumentality of major multina** 
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FOREWORD 


This handbook deals with the practice of mternational conferences. 
The tnain aspect studied will be the technical problems raised in the 
pn^paration for and conduct of international conferences. The historico- 
political aspect of diplomatic gatherings has been omitted as far as 
possihUs and while in many instances legal problems have l)een dis- 
cussed caiaj has been taken not to overemphavSke this phase of the 
sul)ject . SiK^h an approach has led to setting aside a plan of work which 
would have been more adequate for a legal treatise and whcreiii the 
developments would have been divideti into two distinct parts; the 
first part devoted to international conferences sticiu sensu^ as they 
take in the field of general international law (for instance, the 
Paris Peace Conference), the second part dealing with such inter- 
national gatherings as take place under what may be called an inter- 
national constitution. The Covenant of the League of Nations is one 
example of such a constitution, the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Agreement is another. Strictly sjxiaking, a meeting of the 
Assembly or the Council or a committee of the League of Nations is not 
an international conference, but the meeting of an international oi^an* 
The same must be said of a meeting of the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, which is an organ of 
the Administration. Such an exposition of the subject would have been 
more legalistic but would have been repetitious and sometimes con- 
fusing for the reader. 

The purpose of the author has been to proceed pragmatically and 
to l)ase the plan of his work on what all international gatherings have 
more or less in common, namely, the actual mechanism, interpreting 
the word ''conferences'' broadly enough to include among them the 
sessions of the Council and the Assembly of the League of Nations, as 
well as of the Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. As the handbook belongs to a series of monographs 
conctirning the administrative experience of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations, this study of international conferences will be 
closely related to the League of Nations; but, for the sake of comimri- 
son, reference will often be made to the Conferences of the International 
Labor Organization and to the Pan American and other public or 
semipublic conferences. Special effort has been. made to bring the study 
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up to date in integrating therein the main regulations and the first 
results of the practice of the United Nations Relief and Ri’hahilifatton 
Administration, Even within the limitations niention<*d hy tlu* autlmrat 
the beginning of this Foreword the field to be e\pk>r(Hi is \a>t, and 
conseqtienlly this monograph cannot preteiui to bo an t*\hansiiv{‘ 
study of the subject. Its aim has been confnUNl to supph'inip in ilu- form 
of a handl)ook, information wliich past experieiu't' has shown to bo 
useful for anyone who has to deal witli international public confereners. 

Many of the stalenients are personal recolhTtions. A vt*ry iinpr)rfani 
source of information has beim the records of tht‘ cotifenaui's. t Hiii'ial 
publications of the League of Nations, the International Labor ( )r- 
gani^alion, the Pan American Union, and iIh* United Nat ions Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration cotistitute the primipal sotnve 
materials used. A short bibliography of the numt important st'cnndary 
material has been appended. 

The author takes great pleasure in acknowledging his ind<Ltodiu*ss to 
the Carnegie Findowment for International IVace, which has nuuh* this 
study possible, and more particularly to Mr, Gi*orge A. !*lnc‘h, Ifin*ctor 
of the Division of International Law of the Kndo\vnu*nt , winu'onstatitly 
gave his personal support. Of the many others who have giv<ai !u»lpful 
assistance, particular gratitude is due to Dr. (fertnule Dixon, Dr. 
Joseph Nisot, and Dr. Egon Ranshofen-Wt^rtheiiuer, former nuunhers 
of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, atul Monsieur Robert 
Lafrance, Head of the Diplomatic Division of the Inti»rnalio!i»'i! Labor 
Office, who read the manuscript and gave to the author tim fiencdit of 
their criticism and suggestions. However, responsibility for any 
opinions expressed in this study is not to he ascribed either to them* 
former colleagues or to the Division of Internati(uml Law of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Tin* autfu^r wishes to 
express special appreciation of the excellent aid given by Mr, Irwin 
Dalin, who helped with the editing of the first maiuiscripL AckmavL 
edgment should also be, made to the editorial staff of the* ( artu*gi<* 
Endowment, and more particularly to Miss Ruth Stanton, to Miss Rosa 
Gordon, who prepared the Index, and to the staffs of the Iibraric's of 
the, Carnegie Endowment and the University of Sy^lcnlm^ 

Vladimir D, Pahtiuiov 
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INTRODUCTION 


Is the codification of the procedure of international conferences an 3 
the procedure for the conclusion and drafting of treaties feasible, is it 
advisal)Ie? vStrong doubts have been expressed regarding the possibility 
of establishing a system for these procedures owing to tlie many differen t 
kinds of international conferences and the endless combination of their 
different typesd The question was carefully studied in I925'~i927 l)y a 
subcommittee of the Committee of Experts for the Progressive Codifi- 
cation of International Law of the I-eagueof Nations. While admitting 
the difficulty of the problem, the Rapporteur^ Dr. A. Mastny, of Czech- 
oslovakia, expressed the conviction that it was possible to draw up cer- 
tain rules both for the procedure and the organization of international 
conferences, provided that these rules were sufficiently general to allow 
the States and their representatives the requisite freedom in settling the 
details in each case according to the particular circumstances that ac- 
company it and with due regard to the special requirements which may 
arise in practice.'-^ 

Dr. Mastny and his colleague on the subcommittee, Dr. S. Rund- 
stein, of Poland, attached to their report a list of subjects related to the 
procedure of international conferences and to the conclusion and draft- 
ing of treaties which in their opinion were susceptible of regulation. 

The report of the Committee of Experts, with the list drawn up by 
Dr. Mastny and Dr. Rundstein, was referred by the Secretary General 
of the League to the governments for their observations. 

Twenty-eight replies were received. Fourteen of these twenty-eight 
replies were in the affirmative. In its reply the French Government 
expressed the opinion that it was desirable and practicable to draw up a 
body of rules for the use of international conferences and pointed out 
that it would be necessary to prepare a preliminary draft containing 
provisions drawn up with some degree of precision. Six states, while 
expressing a favorable opinion, made certain reservations relative to 
the handling of a number of problems not suitable for regulation by 
convention; at the same time these states desired to put forward spe- 

Bittner, Du Ishre von dm vdlherrecMUchm Verimgsurkundm (Stuttgart : 
Deutsche verlagsanstalt, I9a4), p. 104. 

® Report by Dr. A. Mastny and Dr, S. Rundstein to the Committee of Experts for 
the Progressive Codification of International I^w of .the League of Nations in L,N. 
Document Cjg6M*7oa^27N,t P« tod. A condensed version of this report has been 
appended to this handbook as Appendix I, infra. 
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dal amendments whenever an international conferc'tire was to he con- 
vened. The Italian Government, which was aminiR these six states, 
expressed the view that the matter did not require urgent action. 'I'he 
/countries which had submitted affirmative replies ac'cepted the Com- 
mittee's opinion that any rules which would he fortnulalcd could only 
be a jus dispositivum, whidi would not re.stric.t the independence of the 
States. The fate of the proposals of the C'ommittee was, howev(T, de- 
cided by the eight negative replies. Among them were tlie replies of four 
big powers: the British Empire, Germany, Japan, and the I 'nited .States 
of America. Germany believed that it would be difficult t<i n'gulate tht' 
matters in question by means of collectivi' tigreements. Diffictiltif's 
might arise owing to the differences in the constitutions of the contract- 
ing parties. Moreover, such regulation.^ would appear to be premature 
as certain que.stion.s of international law would lirst have tti be settled. 
The German Government therefore suggested that treatnumt of the 
questions referred to in the report of the Committee of Experts should 
be postponed for the time being. The British h'miiire, with who.se views 
the Governments of India and New Zealand as,snciated them.selvi'S, did 
not consider the question to be a subject of international law the codifi- 
cation of which was deemed desirable and feasibli', espetdally as the 
Committee itself had pointed out that there could be no question of a 
body of rules which would be binding and oldigatory. The Government 
of the United States of America expressed a similtir view. 1 1 considered 
that the determination of the procedure of international conferences 
and the concluding of treaties might well be left to the parties them- 
selves and to the discretion of the delegates rcpre.senting the respective 
governments. The dissent of the Japane.se Government was expressed 
in a less definite form. It held that these questions were not yet ripe for 
the conclusion of an international convention hut suggested that it 
would be desirable for representatives of the various countries to i!x- 
amine the proposals with a view to preparing an agrt'ernent, which 
should contain nothing more than recommendations.’ 

The Committee was comiielled to yield. At its third .si'ssion, luJd in 
Ajiril, r<)27, it adopted the following report to the ('oum-il: 

In its general report on the question of procedure, the Committee eHiiilcwisi'ii 
the necessity of taking certain preparatory meswures with a view to fueilitating 
and shortening the work of any conferences that may be held. 

This necessity appears particularly gretit as regards the <iueKtioti of eou- 
ferences, since the report approved by the Committee is aceomi»iiit:<l neither by a 

*L.N. Document C.I96,M.70.I927.V., pp. 271-73, 
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draft nor by a (lucstlonnairc in the proper sense of the term, and since the matter 
in question is, in a certain sense, highly technical* 

Tiie Committee would recommend to the Council that the subject sliould 
first be examined by a small Committee of Experts. Such a preliminary measure 
may, it is true, seem costly, unless the Committee could be comptxsed of Se(> 
retarial officials already iiossevssing wide experience of conferences and the con- 
clusion of treaties. The Committee would venture to point out, howexT.r, that 
the results of the work of the Conference of Experts would in any case be of 
great value. ICvcm if tlic drafts framed by it were not accepted by a conference 
of all the States, they would f)c most valuable as models. It would he. possible, at 
the beginning of a conference or of negotiations in respect of any treaty, to adopt 
en bloc the rules contained in such drafts; this would prevent the loss of time 
entailed liy detailed discussif>ns concerning the procedure to be followed. 

The Committee would point out in this connection that even drafts accepted 
on this subject hy a conference of all the States would simply he in the nature of 
droit dispositif^ that is, of rules wliich would leave the parties concerned cpiile fr(*e 
to come to some different arrangement.* 

The Secretariat never formally reported on the subject, but the prob- 
lem was considered again from another angle when the Assembly in 
1930 and 1931 discussed and adopted certain regulations concerning the 
preparatory procedure for general conventions negotiated under the 
auspices of the League of Nations.*^ The adoption of these regulations 
constituted real progress in the unification of methods of i>reparation 
of ad hoc conferences held under the auspices of the League and was a 
first step in the codification of the procedure for the conclusion of 
treaties. The next step was the setting up by the Secretariat of model 
clauses protocohires for conventions concluded under the auspices of the 
League. The Secretariat did not seek a formal approval of these model 
clauses by the Assembly of the League, but the head of the Treaty 
Registration Branch of the Legal Section of the Secretariat took siiecial 
care in giving the greatest possible uniformity to the clauses protaco- 
hires in the conventions concluded under the auspices of the League in 

* L.N, Document CT98.M.72.1927.V. 

^ Squ infra, pp. 22 -23, k)r the text of the resolution adopted by tlie AHsembly on Sep- 
tcmlxT 25, 1931. This resolution had its origin in a joint proposal sul>mitted by the 
British and Danish delegations tt) tlte 1930 Assembly. Chapter IV of this proposjd 
(Uxdt with the adccpiate preparation for the international cx>nferenceBtobe.c<>nvetied 
in the future. 

It will be remembered that in 1926 the conservative British Government voiced 
its opposition to an attempt at co<lihcation of the procedure of international ctm- 
fcrences. In 1930, howev<‘r, the representative of the British ('»ovenunent, this 
time a member of the Lal>or Party, Mr. Noel Baker, said in recommending the 
British-Danish proposal: “ Wc think it would be of immense value to have a regular 
procctlure which, unless there was some overwhelming reason against it, should be 
foUowetl. We think such a code of procedure providing the best poBsil>lc method 
preparation is laid down in chapter IV,’* L.N., Official Journal, Special Supplement 
No. 85, p. 73. (Italics by the author.) 
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the thirties. Similarly the International Labor Oriianizat inn devc'loped 
a uniform procedure for the conventions drawn up under its ausinee.s.'' 
The Seventh and ICighth International Confereiu'es of Amerie.ui St.ites 
•also paid sp(;cial attention to the question of the pre[)aralioa and drafl- 
iny of the treaties and agreements framed under the auspices (d the 
Fan Americiin Union. The handbook prepared for the delegates at the 
ICighth International ConferenCT of Anieriean Staf(*s, held at l.im.i in 
December, contained a detailed summary of the jiraetiee followed 
in this field by the I.eagno. of Nations and the International Labor 
Organization. The. regulations a<lopted by the Uonfereuee of Lima 
were very similar to those of the League, and thus a further step was 
taken in the direction of an eventual codification of the procedure for 
the conclusion and drafting of treaties. 

The progress toward a codification of rules for tlie procedure and the 
organization of international conferenctst has been l<‘s.s mdieeable. 
But a series of techniques in planning, biKlgeting, staffing, organizing, 
directing, coordinating, recording, and revit^wing tlu'ir meetings has 
been developed by the League of Nations ;uk1 the Intern.ational Labor 
Organization. It is the gist of this exi>erience which this study attempts 
to describe and evaluate. The trend of the la'ague of Nations in this 
field has been constantly towards simplification. 'Fhe rules of procetiiire 
drawn up for the conferences held under the auspices of the la'ague in 
the thirties are shorter and clearer than those framwl in the twenties. 
The formalities accompanying the opening of the ses-sions of the As- 
sembly or the first meetings of ad hoc conferences, such as verification 
of credentials, election of officers, setting-up of committera, and formal 
speeches, were curtailed as much as was feasible, and the language of 
the reports and resolutions was simplified as far as possible. Long pre- 
ambles with numerous “whereas" clauses were avoideil in t!ie resolu- 
tions. Florid compliments and expressions of thanks at the end of ses- 
sions were summarized or suppressed in the minutiss. A similar trend 
existed and has been maintained in the International Lalxir Organiza- 

• In a remarkable article, Mr. C. Wilfred Jenks, Lejtal Adviser ef the liiternatkmnl 
Labor Office, proposes the establishment of an IntcrnatlonnI Legislative Drafting 
Bureau. This Bureau, without in any manner interfering with the autonomy reganling 
questions of policy of the institutions or conferences using its serview, would net ns a 
coordinating agency for specialized international drafting services. Mr. Jenks' plan 
makes the Bureau (i) responsible for preparing and keeping up to date the rcfiTence 
material; (a) a cooperating agency in the preparation of the drafts of muUimirtiie 
instruments; (3) an office entrusted with the authority to formulate propowds tor the 
improvement of international legislative technique in general as well as in the specific 
cases of instruments in course of preparation, C. Wilfred Jenks, "The Neetl for an 
International Legislative Drafting Bureau," American Journal of International Imw, 
VoL 39 (1945), pp. 163-79. 
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ion. References made in this handbook to the procedure of the Inter- 
lational Conferences of American States and to the recent experience 
)f the UniUxl Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration prove 
Jiat many techniques employed by the League of Nations and the 
[nternational Labor Organizations have served as prototypes to thest! 
:wo agencies. Just as the rules of procedure of the Assembly of the 
League and Standing Orders of the International Labor Confer- 
:;nces are a compilation of various systems used in different parliaments, 
the Rules of Procedure of the Council of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration are influenced by the rules of procedure 
of the L('ague, the International Labor Organization, and the Inter- 
national Conferences of American States. 

The standardization of techniques in preparing, organizing, and 
conducting conferences attained by the League, the International 
Labor Organization, and the Pan American Union, the influetice of the 
procedure adopted by these organizations, the similarity of the methods 
employed during recent United Nations and international conferences 
at Hot Springs, Bretton Woods, and Chicago — all favor a renewal of 
the effort that was made in the middle twenties by the Committee of 
Experts for the Progressive Codification of International Law. 

It will be the task of the new Organization of the United Nations, the 
foundation of which was laid at Dumbarton Oaks, to decide if a further 
and more conclusive effort should be made towards a codification of 
certain rules for the organization and procedure of conferences. The 
future international meetings to be held under its auspices would benefit 
from such an effort. 



PART I 

CLASSIFYING-PLANNlNG-STAFFINCr - BUI)C.HTIN( 


International conferences arc generally divitied into three main 
categories; intergovernmental or public conferences, setnipi'b»h- con- 
ferences, and private conferences. This handbook is e.ssentially devoti'd 
to the first category mentioned above. 

I. InTKRCJOVKUNMKNTAI. or PtTIJI.Jf CoNRKKKNCKS 

To the first category belong the conferences composed of rei^isi'iua- 
tives of ' jvernments who are generally provided with full pow«*rs. 
These conferences are convened and supported by governments or by 
an official international organization like the League of Nations. The 
results of such public conferences are usually embodied in formal in- 
struments, such as treaties, conventions, or protocols, or in a final act. 
In this category are obviously included the numerous conferena'S con- 
vened by the League in order to discus.s and adopt an international 
convention. To the same category belong also the pe.ace congresses and 
such political conferences as the Conference of Genoa in 1922 or the 
Conference of Locarno in 1925. The Food and Agriculture Conference 
of the United Nations held at Hot Springs, Virginia, in May-June, 
1943, is of the same type, although the aim of the conference was 
primarily technical and not political. 

Indeed, public conferences may be convened to deal not only with 
political i>roblems, but with such highly technical qiusstions ;is the nni- 
fication of road signals, or the unification of laws on bills of exchatige, 
promissory notes and cheques, etc. The name of “Intematiojuil Ctun- 
mittee” or ‘‘International Commission” will, however, !w given to a 
gathering of representatives of governments (providwl with full |)(>wer.s 
or not) if they are assembled mainly for the purjrast; of exciuinging in- 
formation or in order to adjust different national tJolicies and if no con- 
clusion of a formal international compact is aime<i at. The fact th;it the 
subject under discussion may be highly political is irrelevant in this 
respect. An cample of such a gathering was the Non-intervention 
Committee during the Spanish Civil War anti many of the committees 
of the League of Nations. In general, however, all such meetings as the 
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.ssembly of the League, the Interaational Labor Conferences, the 
Council of the League, most of the committees of the League or of the 
nternational I.abor Organization — in which delegates may or may 
ot be provided with full powers — must for the purpose of this hand- 
look be classified as international public conferences* The same is ob- 
aously true of all ad hoc international conferences and committees 
omposed of representatives of governments^ 


2* Congresses and Conferences ^ 

In the past century several authors in the field of international law 
nadc a distinction between congresses and conferences,^ but the word 
‘congress” as the designation of an assembly of plenipotentiaries has 
today become more or less obsolete* Sir Ernest Satow, in his treatise on 
intcmatidnal congresses, states that “There is no essential dilTcrence 
between a Congress and a Conference, but the former term is more fre- 
quently applied to assemblies of plenipotentiaries for the purpose of 
concluding peace, and is regarded as implying a specially important 
occasion. But the gathering at Bucarest in the autumn of 1913 to con- 
clude peace between Bulgaria on the one hand, and Greece, Monte- 
negro, Rumania, and Serbia on the other, was termed a Conference. 
Other distinctions sometimes made are that at a Congress a larger 

^ The Rapporteur of the "Sub-Committee to examine the possibility of formulating 
rules to be recommended for the procedure of international conferences and the 
conclusion and drafting of treaties/’ appointed on April S, 1925, by the Committee 
of Experts for the Progressive Codification of International Law, suggested, in his 
report to the Committee, the following classification of international conferences for 
the purpose of the codification of the rules which govern the procedure of international 
intergovernmental conferences: 

“In the first place a distinction might be made between conferences planned 
and organized by the League of Nations and held under its auspices, and all con- 
ferences uitconnccted with the League. A further distinction should be made between 
political conferences and non-political conferences (administrative, economic, social, 
etc.). From the legal point of view, a distinction should be made between conferences 
on international conventional law (codification conferences) and s{X‘cial conferences 
(conferences settling particular relations between the contracting states). Lastly, 
according to the character of the representatives, a distinction should be made 
between diplomatic conferences (diplomatic agents) and technical cordcrences 
(experts).” See L.N, Document C,I96M.70.I927.V., p, 108. A summary of this report 
is annexed to this handbook as Appendix 1 . For a discussion of the above classification, 
see Raoul Genet, Traits de diplomatie et de droit diplomatique (Paris: A. Pedone, 1931), 
VoL 3, pp. 3 a-“a 5 * . , 

* For information concerning the more important congresses from the middle 
of the seventeenth century onwards arid the principal international conferences 
held during the nineteentn and twentieth centuries prior to 1021, see Sir Ernest 
Satow, A Guide to Diplomatic Practice, 2d and revised edition (London, etc. : Longmmas, 
Green and Co., 1922, 2 vols.). 

® See^ inkr alia, F. de Martens, TraitS de droit international, traduit du ruase par 
Alfred L60 (Paris: Chevalier-Marcsq et Cic, 1883*1887, 3 vols.), Vol. I, pp. 298-99. 
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number of Powers takes part tJian at a Conference; or that at a Con- 
gress (e.g., at those of Vienna, Paris, and Berlin) the representatives of 
the Powers arc men of unusual political importance in their own coun- 
tries, whereas at a Conference (e.g., tho.se on Greece, 1827 -32, f^cl- 
gium, 1830-33) some at least of the plenipotentiaries are the resithsit 
diplomatic repre.sentatives of their re.spective countrit’s. Tlie t'ongreH.s 
of Paris, 1856, was at first designated a Conference', but Hub.sp<iuently, 
during the course of the negotiations, came, by an unperccived tran.si- 
tion, to be styled Congress." * 

The gathering of plenipotentiaries which led to the conclusion of the 
Peace Treaties after the first World War is known as tlu^ Paris ('on- ; 

ference. In recent years no diplomatic gatlu'rings have been labeled 
congresses, and the word "congress" has I)een used largely in connec- 
tion with semipublic conferences, such as the Pan ,\meriean .Scientific 
Congress, the ‘‘Congr6s International des Stucnce.s IHstoriques," ami 
private conferences, such as the International Congress of Students, 
etc. 

As early as 1899, Pradier-Fod6r6, after examining a series of defini- 
tions of the words congress and conference, came to the conclusion that 
“These distinctions, one must recognize, are arbitrary, very contro- ‘ 
versial, and do not give an equal satisfaction to the mind.” ® Planas 
Su&rez says that since "in the current language of diplomacy and inter- 
national law there is no difference at all betwc'cn congresses and con- 
ferences and there is also no difference at all between congresses and 
conferences from the legal point of view, wo can consider these terms 
as synonymous." * Oppenheim says that “Several writers allege that 
there are characteristic differences between a congress and a conference. 

But all such differences vanish in face of the fact that tlie Powers when 
summoning a meeting of representatives, use the terms 'congress' and 
'conference' indiscriminately." ^ Sudi is also the opinion of Axel Mbl- 
ler, who writes that “These terras are really ustxi imliscriminately of 
the official meetings at which deli^ates from several 8tate.s tiiscu.HS inUrr- 
national affairs.” ® Finally, Antonio SAnchez de Bustamante states 
that “In America, the word congress seems to have been practically 

* Sir Ernest Satow, IniernaHoml Congrmes (London : Ptiblidicd by I L M . Stalionof y 
Office, 1920), p. I. 

' P, Pradicr-Fod6r6, Cours de droit diplomaiigm (Paris: A. Pcrlone, 1899), Vtd. II, 

Planas SuArez, Tratado de derecho irUernaeioml pdhlico (M.virid: Hij«»8 tie 
Reus, Editors, 1916), Vol. Ij p. 4J9. 

'L. Oppenheim, Intemaltonal Law, sth edition (London, etc.: Longmans, Creen 
& Co., 1937), Vol. I, p. 686. 

•Axel MfiUer, Xnlernaiional Law i» Fea<x and tVar, translated by H. M, Pratt 
(London: Stevens and Sons, Limited, 1931-1935, 2 vols.), Part I, p. 187. 
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abandoned in the ease of official gatherings and to have been replaced 
by the word conference which can be expected to gain an absolute pre- 
ponderance. This word is to a certain extent more democratic and llie^ 
practical n^sulls ani eqnald’ On the other hand, however, a French 
jurist, SiI)tTt, as late as 1934 still differentiated between congresses 
and conferences. The first are, in his opinion, the heirs of the ancient 
asseml>lies in which sovereigns took part and are aimed to end struggles 
between nations or to give a clearer direction to general policies, 
whereas conferences are essentially legislative gatheringsd^^ But Silxnt 
seems io lx* an exci?ption among the modern jurists* 

The Division of InltTiiational Law of the Carnegie b'ndowment for 
International l^i.^ace suggested in 1943 ^‘that the meetingvS of pk‘ni~ 
potentiarit‘s of statt‘s be call(‘d Conferences and that the of tlu‘ 
word Ckxigress to designate such meetings be discontinued.*' The 
acceptance of this suggestion would simply sanction an already exist- 
ing practice. 

3. Semifublic Conferences 

Governments or public international bodies are involved to a lesser 
extent in the organization or conduct of semipublic conferences. The 
r 61 e of a government or of an official international body may be limited 
to issuing invitations, assuming all or part of the expenses or providing 
housing facilities, etc. Obviously the composition of such a gathering 
will not consist of plenipotentiaries of governments, although official 
representatives of governments may take part in the discussions. The 
results of such conferences will not be embodied in a formal instrument. 
No conventions or protocols having a binding force will be drawn up, 
but resolutions or recommendations of a merely advisory character 
will generally be adopted. If resolutions or recommendations are not 
adopted, the ideas exchanged will simply be recorded or embodied in 
one or several reports. The scmipublic conferences have bei^n a com- 
mon feature in the annals of the Pan American Union* The League of 
Nations, however, only occasionally sponsored such gatherings. Some 
meetings concerning refugees held under the auspices of the League of 
Nations are samples of conferences of this kind, 

® Antonio Sfmehez de Bustamante y Sirv6n, DroU inkrmtmmd pubUc^ tradurtiixi 
par Paul GouKt (Paris: Ltbrairie du Recueil Sirey| I9^34*'i939), Vol I, |>. 543* 

Marcel Sibert, ‘^Quelques aspects de Porgamaation at de la technioue des con« 
f{‘rencefl internationalesT in AcadCunie de Droit International, R§€um des Courst 
Vol pp» 395 ff* 

n Di^nmons and Use of Certain Terms; A Memorandum Prepared in tke Dimion 
of InternaUomd Law of the Carm^ie Endowmient for International Peace (Washington, 
X943)» 54* 
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4. Private Conferences 

When no close relationship exists between govi^rninetitnl agt'iiritvs 
jind the international gathering, or when sucli n^Iationshi|> is so loost' 
that it is difficult to discern it, the conference is saiil to be an intrrua- 
tional private conference. There are those who hold that such gatlua*- 
ings properly belong to the field of cosinopolitanisni ratluT than to 
that of internationalisnu Indeed, members of such meetings ofttai en- 
<Icavor to cooperate on the basis of moral, profi'ssional, or otlui* 
interests apart from nationality It is impossibh' to list all the snhjtr.ts 
treated in conferences of this ty{>e. Tlu‘y range from ndigions or 
sophieal prolilems to jurisprudence, administration and tlnatu'e. Somt‘ 
of tlu'se confercmces are ptsriodkml; others are lu‘id only (HHMsionallv. 
Some are composed of memluTS of national aracUnnic associations (H‘ 
national professional (>r cxanniercial organizatums; others attract prone 
iaent {lersonal tries of different countries engaged in an analogous typi* 
of activity. And still others welcome any individual interesti'ti in the 
subject treated at the conference sessions, provided lie ]>ays a fei* for 
his participation. No precise rules govern the composition, the pro- 
cedure and the functions of this type of conference.^^^ 

5. Interrelationship between the Different Types 
OF Conferences 

It is impossible to differentiate rigidly bid, ween the three tyf>es of 
conferences or congresses as above classified. Indeed, wry oftwi over- 
lappings occur, especially as far as their composition is coocerricch An 
intergovernmental conference may inclu<!e representatives of semi- 
public or private international organizations. At many intergovern- 
mental conferences convoked under the auspices of the Leagues of Na- 
tions, representatives of bodies like the International Chamber of 
Commerce were invited, although in an advisory capacity. 

Article 3 of the Constitution of the Internationa! l^alair Organiza- 
tion provides that the General Conference of the Organization **sh»all 
be composed of four Representatives of each of tlie Members, of whom 
two shall be Government Delegates and the two others slialt tie Dele- 
gates representing respectively the employers and the workpt^iple of 

“Norman I^. Hill, 71m PuMk Inkrmtmml Cmhrence; Us Funclmt^ Or^unmtmi 
and Pr0C0dure (Stanford University, Cidifornia: Stanford Univerrity Presi, npFiK 

“For a study of international private conferences* sec R. I)or(% !imn d*ufw 
Hagrapkw<ks canirhs inkrnatimaux (Paris: E. Champion, 1923), also L. N., iimid* 
book of Inkmational Organizidions (Geneva, 193^). 

The members of the Organization are states. 
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each of thc' Members/’ Thus the general conferences of the Interna- 
tional T.abor Organization which evidently belong to the category of 
Public ( 'onhaamix's arc not purely intergovernmental in their composi- 
tion. Nrv(‘rtIu‘U‘ss, lh(‘ (l(‘K\gales representing the employers and the 
(‘m[)lo\<H‘s an^ enlitlt‘<l to voting privileges just as are the government 
deU‘galcs. 

With a few t‘xceptions, the standing committees of the League were 
composed of nnanbers appointed in their personal capacity. But inas- 
much as they reported to the Council or the Assembly of the League, 
(hey should rightfully be classified as public rather than semipul>lic 
conferenct's, 

A Confen^nce of Ih'ess ICxperts convoked by the League in 1927 is 
perhaps om^ of tlu' best examples of a combination of three tyi)es of 
conf<*rences public, semipublic, and private. It was composed of na- 
tional nuMubers appointed by the Council in their personal capacity, 
of repn^senta lives of the Association of Journalists accredited to the 
League of Nations, of representatives of the International Federation 
of Journalists, of representatives of the International Union of Press 
Associations, and of representatives of governmental press bureaus. 
Thus governmental, semipublic, and private interests were represented, 
'riie composition of the conference, therefore, cannot be an absolute 
criterion for assigning it to one of the three categories of public, semi- 
public, or private conferences. 

On the other hand, governmental international conferences may be 
preceded by one or by a series of semipublic or even private interna- 
tional gatherings which prepare the work for such conferences; or, con- 
versely, decisions taken by an intergovernmental conference might 
lead to semipulilic or private conferences. Finally, powers of delegates 
or the adoption of a formal instrument embodying the result of the con- 
ference arii not indispensable characteristics of a public conference. 

6. Objectivb: of the Conference 

International intergovernmental conferences need careful planning 
and preparation. Whether the purpose of the conference is the conclu- 
sion of peace or the signing of an agreement concerning a political or a 
technical matter or simply the discussion of a subject of international 
interest, a program of the matters to be considered is needed. The ob- 
jc^ctive of the conference vshould therefore be defined as precisely and as 
early as possible. . 
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In wartime the calling of international confcmuT'H is gcm'rally nr- 
cessitated by the development of military events. I'he ronfen.’m'e.s have 
as their objective the consideration of a common police or slmtcKV to- 
wards a changing military situation. Also, confi lenn .s held nndei such 
circumstances may be summoned with a more remote objective, 
namely, for planning and preparing a basi.s for eventual ptMce settle- 
ment. A very good example is the series of eonh'renee.s held dnting the 
first World War which led to the conolu.ston of th(> so-e.illed "seeret 
treaties.” Wartime conferences may even have ;m objeelive vrbieh is 
beyond the peace settlement proper; an extimph' i.s the I 'nifed N.ttions 
C'ouferencc on Food and Agriculture held at licit .*springs, X’irgitii.i, in 
May, ip-kP The invitations addressed by the United .Sf.tie:; thjvern- 
meat to the governments concerned desrribt'd the purpose of the t 'on- 
ference tis the beginning of “joint considenilion of the ba.Hie eronomic 
problems with which they and the world will Im> confronted after com- 
plete military victory shall have been alltuned." 

The prime objective of international conferences in time of pe.ice is 
the settlement of questions which are consultTcd ri|U’ for inlenuitiou.d 
discussion and decision. Verbal or written information may he ex- 
changed belween governments for the {iiirposc' of ascertaining whether 
or not a given subject has actually reached that stage and whether an 
international conference convoked to deal with it would have fair 
chances of success. Several experts oil international ctiojM'nUion even 
recommend a method whereby policies of national ministries would lx* 
coortlinated as completely as possilile before any iiittinialional confer- 
ence is summoned or any negotiations between foreign ofliees are under- 
taken. In advocating the principle of coordination of national policies 
in the formative stages they point out that a gemiiiu* international 
policy cannot be evolved by each nation first fonmilating a national 
policy and then presenting it as an accomplished fart to confront the 
policies of other nations, for, they say, a completed Joint policy can he 
achieved only by bargaining and compromise. To obtain integration the 
interpenetration of policies must begin before they are eompleted, in 
the formative stage.*® If this method of coordination in “early stages" 
were widely adopted, international coiiferenafs would lie mainly mn- 
voked with a view to giving merely a legal blessing to agreements al- 

^ See Sir J. Arthur Salter, AUied Shipping Control; An Experiment in Tntermtitmal 
Administration (Oxford : The Clarendon Preas, igailj and "The Prore** of Ourtrol'* 
by Mary Parker Fotlett, in Pa^s on the Sekmee of AdminktratioH. editwl by I .utiwr 
Oulick and Lyndall Urwick (New York: IiiKtiUitc of Public AiliiuiiiHiraliun, Co- 
lumbia University, 19.17). 
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ready reached l)ctween national administrations. The main function of 
the conhnT'uces would then lie to embody such agreements in written 
conventions or protocols. 

In that case the ol)jective of the conference would be very exactly' 

defined beforehand. But international cooperation has not yet reached 
this advanced stage, and at least for some time to come international 
conferences will conform to the pattern set up before the outbreak of 
World War Hence a preliminary clarification of tlie aims of the 
planned conference will be indispensable. 

Frequently in the history of the League of Nations the idea of hold- 
ing a particular ititernational conference first arose during private ex- 
changes of views among delegates to the Assembly or to the Council, or 
l)etweon members of committees of the League or between them and 
members of the Secretariat. If the idea was successfully developed in 
these conversations, the next step was to find a member of the League 
willing to promote the idea of convoking an International conference on 
the selected subject, or to secure the adoption of a resolution or a de- 
cision by the Assembly, the Council, or a standing committee leading 
to the summoning of the projected conference. 

It may happen that, for reasons of national or international policy, 
a government will take the initiative in proposing the summoning of 
an international conference without any previous consultation with 
other governments (or with very little consultation). In such a case the 
objective of the conference may or may not be very precisely defined. 

As for the sessions of the Assembly and the Council of the League 
of Nations, no previous definition of the aims of those gatherings was 
necessary, and any item might be included on their agenda. Indeed, 
Article 3, paragraph 3, of the Covenant states that “The Assembly 
may deal at its meetings with any matter within the sphere of action 
of the League or affecting the peace of the world* “ A corresponding 
provision of Article 4 of the Covenant defines the general competence 
of the Council in identical terms. 

The successive steps which led to the convocation of an international conference 
and the main plmses of it are well illustrated Pradier-Fod6r6, who quotes the 
correspondence between the French Minister for Foreign Affairs and the French Am- 
bass4ulor at Madrid relative to the conference held in Madrid in 1880 concerning the 
diplomatic and consular protection of foreigners in Morocco, One can observe from 
it how the idea of the conference originates, the acceptance of the project by the 
governments, the definition of the character of. the conference, the determination 
of the date of the conference, the notification of the names of the plenipotentiaries, 
the instructions given to them, the list of representatives, the communication 01 
credentials, the minutes of the first and the last meetings, the details concerning the 
exchange of ratifications, etc. Pradier-Fodlr^, op, Vol. 11 , pp. 4i3"35. 
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7. Initiative in Convoking an International Conference 

Once the objective of the contemplated conference has heeii ontliuad 
*dn a more or less precise manner, someone must tala^ the initiati\r in 
callini; the international gathering. Opportunity is lacking lun't* in d{‘- 
scnl)e in detail the preliminaries leading in wartinu* to the c'onvneation 
of a peace conference. vSuffice it to say that tlie summoning of a prare 
conference is generally preceded by the cemdusion of an artmstiiac 
Ordinarily the armistice is asked either by the military coinmaiul or 
the government of the losing side, sometimes directly and somcTimes 
through a neutral |)ower. It may be concluded by tlie higli roimtuutd 
of each side or by their diplomatic represent at ivi^s or bv <it'lt*gations 
including both diplomatic and military reprt\stmlativa\s. 

The peace confercjice may also he preceded by the condusion of 
preliminaries of peace. In such a case the ])arties agrtn' to holii, in a 
more or less remote future, a peace conference or congr<*ss for the final 
settlement of the conflict^® 

Sometimes the preliminaries of peace are agreed upon, dther iii a 
general or partial form, at the time the armistice is condudtHld^ Tlje 
initiative for peace parleys may take the form oO* peace f(*ek‘rs*' ; a good 
example of such ''peace feelers”' is to be seen in tlu^ con vcTsat ions 
conducted during World War I by the Princes of Bourbon Pantm 
between the Court of Austria and the Allied Governments. Peace 
parleys may also result from the initiative taken by a third fsarty in 
requesting the belligerents to meet in a peace conference. Such action 
by a third party is sometimes accompanied by an offer of good offices 
or mediation* An example of parleys thus initiated is the Portsmouth 
Conference of 1905, which marked the end of tlu' Russo-JaparH^s(' 
War, and in wliich President Thecxlore Roosevelt playitl an impcir- 
taut part: 

On May 31 the Japanese government privately ask«I Rormn'elt ''directly and 
entirt'Iy of his own motion and initiative to invite the tw«) hdiigerentM to mnw to- 
getlier for the pur|')ose of direct negotiation.*' On June f> Amhass*idor Meyer had 
an audience with the Cssar in order to convey a pemnial mcHsage fn>m RiMM*velt* 
The President felt that the interests of all parties re<|iiircHl peace ami he wm pre« 

^’Satow, Inter miioml Cmgresms^ op, dt*, pp. lo-iL 
It will be recalled that the Congress of Vienna met in nnriuance af Article 35 of 
the Mcond Treaty of Paris, which provided that "All tlic rowers eiifaged on either 
side in the present war, shall, within the space of 2 memths, semi pkiii|K)tettti*irie» to 
Vienna, for the purpose of regiiiatin|, in General Congress, the arrangements which 
are to complete the present Treaty*^' 

*®Satow,'#id., p. 12. ' , 
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pared t)n his own initiative to ask both powers to meet in a conference. If the 
RussiaiivS would approve, the President would endeavor to secure the assent of the 
Japa,iu.‘sc, without informing them of the Russian acceptance. After some delay 
tlu^ Czar aatuiesced and on June H Roosevelt sent a messtige to each government, *1, 
prt)positig negotiations. Late in July the Russian and Japanese commissioners 
arrived in the United States and on August 5, Roosevelt received them formally 
aboard the Mayflower at Oyster Bay. On August 8 the conference began work in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire.^® 

At the beginning of the present war the Queen of the Netherlands 
and the King of Belgium offered their good offices for a peaceful settle- 
ment which, if accepted, would have led to a peace conference. 

Ib'nally, as lias been pointed out above with regard to the United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, a government may, 
even in wartime, take the initiative in convoking an international 
conference, whose objective is not to further the progress of the war 
but to make plans for dealing with problems arising after the war,^^ 

With respect to peacetime international conferences a distinction 
must be made between periodical conferences and occasional gather- 
ings. Paragraph 2 of Article 3 of the Covenant provides that ^*The 
Assembly shall meet at stated intervals and from time to time as occa- 
sion may require.'^ Similarly paragraph 3 of Article 4 states that ^‘the 
Council shall meet from time to time as occasion may require.” Para- 
graph I of Article 3 of the Constitution of the International Labor 
Organization states that “The meetings of the General Conference of 
Representatives of the Members shall be held from time to time as 
occasion may require, and at least once in every year.” In these ex- 
amples no initiative is necessary for calling the international meetings; 
they are summoned in accordance with definite modes of procedure 
adopted with respect to each of the bodies mentioned. 

The initiative for calling an occasional international conference 
may take various forms. Without attempting to cover all cases, some 
possibilities will be listed below : 

I. A nation or a group of nations may assume the leadership in 
proiiosing an international meeting because of a special interest in the 
solution of an international problem for reasons of national or interna- 
tional policy. The Lausanne Conference on Reparations held in the 
summer of 1932 under the presidency of the Right Honorable Ramsay 

Quoted, with the permission of Henry Holt and Company, from The Grmvth of 
the United States by Ralph Volney Harlow (New York, 1943, 2 vols.), Vol. 1 1 , P* 276. 

The United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference held at Bretton Woods 
during the summer of 1944, and the International Civil Aviation Conference held in 
Chicago in November-December, 1944, were of the same type. 
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MacDonald, Prime Minister of the United KiiiRtlom, was summon.-d 
on the invitation of the Belgian. British, I’fenrh, < irnnan. Italian, anti f. 
Japanese Governments. Its purixrse was definei! in t hi' fi >lltnving tenm, J 
in a declaration issued by the inviting Powers .if tieneva on l**ef>nj;iry | 

13- 1932: 

. . . toagrce toa lasting .settleiiwiU of IhetiiH'stions raised ill the Ri'inirt <'f ihf ^ 
Basle Experts and on the measures necessary to solve the other edinotnir ,iml *! 
financial difficulties which are re.si>onsibk' for, and may [>fo!ong, the iitef.ent world ] 
crisis. . _ *1 

This decision has been reached by the alxive tlovefiunenls in file hnin> (h,it it ] 
will ease the international situation. 

For a person unfamiliar with the question the attn.M of tlie conference I 
might appear somewhat cryptic. In fact, the lu.iin result of the con. : 
ference was a final settlement of reparation.s which ctiabletl prepara* 
tion for a World Monetary anti Economic Goiifercncc to be inaiigu- 
rated. 

2. A nation or a group of nation.s may fosti'r an international gather- 
ing without selfish motives. The reason for taking the initiative may " 
be to promote moral and humanitarian uleas in the inti'rnat tonal field, j 
In the sixties and seventies of the jxist century Russia Itstk the initia- ; 
tive in calling several conferences relateti to the humani«ition of war. 
The United States took the lead in sununoning tlie .Shangliai Interna- 
tional Committee in 1909 and the Hague Conference in 1912 for the 1 
purpose of dealing with the international drug traffic. Russia ami the | 
United States were respectively res[>onsiblc for the l'''irsl ami Si-Tond 
Hague Peace Conferences. 

3. A nation or a group of nations may take the initiative during j 
a regular session of an international {>eriminc«t organiaition iu pmiws- ' 
ing the summoning of an international conference on a particular [ 
subject. Thus the Conference of Press Exjierts hdil in 1937 tiiidiT the | 
auspices of the League of Nations was initiutwl by a pro|»o8iii made i 
by the delegate of Chile at the sixtli ordinary simion of (he Assembly 
of the League. 

4. A public international conference may dedde to request the sum- 
moning of another public international conference. In a final n,‘So* 
lution the Lausanne Conference, above referrwl to, decii,le«! *'to invite 
the League of Nations to convoke at a convenient date and at a place 
to be fixed (not necessarily Graieva) a Confwna* on Monetary and 
Economic Questions,” 

5. The work done by a semipubik or a private organiiealion, iwi* 
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tional or iiitornational, may lead to the summoning of an international 
intergovernmental conference. The classical example is the Geneva 
Conference of 1864 for the purpose of drafting rules for the protection 
of the sick and wounded in land warfare, convoked by Switzerland 
after long and eventually successful efforts of the Socidtfi Genevoise 
i dTJtilit6 Publique and the unwearying activity of Henri Dunant.®^ 

i 

[ 8. Preliminary Negotiations and Correspondence 

Tlu' initiative for convoking: the conference having been taken, the 
prei)aratory work to be accomplished before the first meeting of the 
confidence must start immediately. The work of planning includes a 
great number of items, wliich will be considered in later i)ages and of 
which the most important are the drafting of a provisional agenda of 
the conference and the issuing of invitations. But before this stage of 
preparatory work is reached, a series of questions must be settled 
which necessitate a preliminary exchange of official or semiofficial cor- 
I respondence. Many conversations will take place among the members 
of the pro|)osed conference and among those who are to serve on its 
4 secretariat. This sounding of views may take the form of a question- 
naire issued by the government which has taken the initiative in pro- 

I posing the conference or by the secretariat of an official international 
I organization under whose auspices the conference will be held. If nec- 
I essary, semipublic or private organizations may also be consulted, as 

*^The story of the convocation of the Geneva Conference of 1864 may be briefly 
summarized iis follows: 

,, Henri Dunant published at Geneva in 1862 a booklet entitled Un Souvenir de 
Solferino which gave a shocking account of the distress of the wounded left to perish 
h on the battlefield for lack of mediail assistance* He suggested as a remedy that “the 
leaders of the military art of different nationalities agree upon some sacred inter- 
national principle, sanctioned by convention, which, once signed and ratified, would 
serve as the basis for the creation of societies for the aid of the wounded in the difTer- 
ent European countries.” At the request of Gustave Moynier, president of the Societ6 
' Genevoise d'Utilit6 Pul)H(pic, Henri Dunant explained his views before the Society. 
The Society appointed a committee to study Henri Dunant’s suggestions. The com- 
mittee, which was destined to become the Comity International de la Croix Rouge, 
comiuased among other members, all of Swiss nationality. General Du four, Com- 
, mander in Chief of the Swiss Army. The committee drafted the project of an agret:- 
. ment provicling for the formation of national committees whose purpose was to 
assist army medical services by creating voluntary aid corps. An international mcet- 
. ing was then summoned at Geneva in October, 1863* Thirty-six experts and govern- 
numt representatives were present at the meeting, which laid down the fumlamental 
principles of the Ret! Cross. The next task was to secure an international status 
for the scheme worked out at this semipublic conference. The International Com- 
mittee succeeded in obtaining the support of Napoleon III in behalf of the project, 
and finally, on August 8, 1864, the Swiss Government convoked in Geneva a diplo- 
matic conference at which twenty-six governments were represented. 
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well as governments. A good example of such prcliniiiiary negotiations | 
is the preixiration for the Monetary and hxonnniic t ‘onferenre licld in , 
London in 1933. 

The Lausanne Conference on Reparatifms. it will he remen ihend, < 
invited the League of Nations to convoke, a (■onferenee on Monetary !] 
an<l I'.conomic Questions. At the same time it listed .) iiuinher of oh. 4 
jectives to which the future conference should p.iv partieulir atien- 1 
tion. The Lausanne Conference also lieeideii that the preliminary ex - 1 
amination of the problems submitted to the prtiposed I'onfereiice I 
.should he entrusted to a comniiltee of <'xp(*rts. I'he Helgi.m, Britisli, | 
French, German, Italian, and Japanese e.overnmenfH wi're coiiss 1 
quently invited to nominate two e.xpcrt.H each, one to In* an authority | 
on economic question.s, the other on fmtuit'ial matter.H. They were to 
sit on a Preparatory Commission which was In be tiivided into ectj. 
nomic and financial subcommittees. The Conference .ilso invited th« 
United States of America to be similivrly represented on tin* Prepara- 
tory Commission, and asked the Council of the f.cagtie to ai>{X)mt 
three financial authorities and three eeonomic authorities to the Com- 
mission; the Bank of International .Sc‘tt!entents was .iskcd to appoint 
two financial experts. 

Shortly after the Lausanne Conference, the Council of the Leaps 
accepted the invitation to summon the conference and a Council 
Committee was appointed to organize it. 'Fhe commit tt:e was amijwsed 
of the representatives of the United Kingdom, I'Vance, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, and Norway, and it co-opted the rcprcstnt.ali'ves of 
Belgium and the United States of America. Kir John Simon, British j 
Foreign Secretary, who was the Briti.sh representative on the (*ouiicil,j 
became chairman of the Organizing ('ommittee. j 

The Council, again acting on the profxmals of the Lausanne C()n-| 
furcnce, took steps to set up the Commiasion of Fxperfs which wastoi 
prepare the agenda of the Conference. I'he, services of the hiconomicj 
and Financial Organizations of the Ixague were put at the lii-spo-siil of! 
this Preparatory Commission, and the IiUertuuion.d Labor Olheeani 
the International Institute of Agriculture were invited to give* tht 
Commission the benefit of their technical asHistauce, 'I'hus two pit' 
liminary bodies were created — the Orgatiiztng Committifc of th( 
Council, and the Preparatory Commission of Fxjxu Ls. 

One can imagine the amount of official ami semiotliciai negotiation! 
necessary for setting up the machinery «le.Hcribed almve. And all thit^ 
steps were preliminary to the starting of the plaiming work as sudi 
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9. r^RIG\\RATORV f'^ROCEDURE FOR INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES OF 

American States 

'Tlu' Si^venth International Conference of American States, held at 
M()nt(^vi<k‘() in (933, recognizing the importance of the preparatory 
work of the (k)nferences of American States, adopted the following 
resolnlioa : 

'rh<‘ sSi'veiith International Conference of American States, Resolves: To re- 
({uest the Pan American Union to take the necessary measures to secure the 
preparatit>n of projects on topics included in the programs of International Con- 
ferences. Hiese projects will he sent in due course to the governments, members 
of the Union. 

Pursuant to this resolution the Cioverning Board of the Pan American 
Union at its session of May 2, 1934, approved the following procedure 
for the execution of the preparatory work of the conferences: 

1. The preiiaration of the program of each Conference shall begin immediately 
after the dose of the previous one and shall be carried out gradually in the inter- 
val l>etween the two Conferences. 

2. After the dose of a Conference, the Governing Board shall name a perma- 
nent prf)gram OHumittee which shall direct the preparatory work. 

3. A list (»f subjects shall be prepared which the Governing Board may con- 
sider suitable for consideration as possible topics of the program. 

4. The Pun American Union shall gather the fundamental information for the 
study of the subjects included in the list referred to in the preceding paragraph 
and shall reciuest from the Pan American Committees and Offices the report indi- 
cated in the resolutions of the International Conferences of American States 
which created and defined the functions of these committees. 

5. Once a draft program is formulated it shall be submitted to the Govern- 
ments, members of the Union, and they shall be requested to express, as soon as 
possil>Ie, their opinion on the proposed topics and indicate the new tojnes that 
they desire to have included in the program, so that the definitive program may 
be complettx! a year before the date fixed for the meeting of the Conference. 

6. The I\in American Union shall request of the technical organisations wliose 
collaboration may he deemed desirable by the Governing Board, as well as from 
the Van American Committees, the formulation of projects on the tt>pics in- 
dude<l in the <lraft program. 

7. ()nce tlie definitive program has been approved it shall be transmitted to 
the (Governments, members of the Union, together with the projects on the top» 
icH of the program which the (kwerning Board may deem desirable to sul)init; to 
their consideration. 

8. A similar f)roc«iure shall be o!)served with respect to any special Fan Ameri* 
can conferences meeting in the interval between two International Conferences 
<)f American States, the time limits being reduced as, in the opinicni of the (gov- 
erning Board, circumstances may require* 
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Tliis procedure, with certain modifications, was followeii in con- 
nection with the program of the Eightli International ('onhaanua* of 
American States, held at Lima in Decemlna", T93H* The modifications 
were these: (i) at the suggestion of the Subcommittee on Program, 
tlu‘ ( loveniing Board aciopted the rule that the govtammcnls proposing 
topics for the agenda of a conference he retiut'StcHl, whentAHa' feasible, 
to present the respective project of treaty or resolution for submission 
to tile governments before the Conference; (2) at tlu^ suggestion of the 
Ciovenmuait of Chile, the Board also approved a procedure wluaeby, 
after the approval of the definitive program of a confcrenci% tln^ topics 
for which another procedure had not been <!evis(‘cl wen* to be assigned, 
prior to consultation, to individual governments for tin* pn*paration 
of the respective projects. 

10. Preparatory Procedure for Ci^nkral Conventions 
Negotiated Under the Auspices of the Lkachie of Nations 
OR Drawn up by the International I,.abor Organization 

The League of Nations prescribed a special procedure to be followed 
in the preparation of an international convention for those imstances 
in which it was proposed that a conference should end with the signing 
of such an instrument. 

In 1931, the Assembly of the League had adopted the following reso- 
lution concerning conventions to be negotiated under the auspices of 
the League: 

That, in the case of all genera! conventions to be negotiated iinder the auspices 
of the League of Nations, the following preparatory procwlurci should, in principle, 
be followed, except in the ca.ses where previous couveii lions or arrangements have 
established a special procedure or where, owing to the nature of the qiieslkins to 
be treated or to special circumstances, the Asscunlily or the (Tmncit consicter otlier 
methods to I,)e more appropriate: 

1. Wliere an organ of the League of Nations rmimmends theroiirhision of a 
general convention on any matter, it shall prepare a memorandum explainitig the 
olijccts wliich it is desired to achieve by the conclusion of the conventitm and t!ie 
benefits which result tlierefrom. Such memorandum shall be submitteil t.r» the 
Council of the League of Nations* 

2. If the Council approves the proposal in principle, a first dmft roiiveniion 
shall !)e prepared and communicated, together with the explanatory memonm- 
dum, to Governments, with the request that, if they feel that the draft, nlurtild be 
taken into consideration, they shall inform the SemUaryd General of ttieir views, 
both with regard to tlie main objects or the suggentcxl meaus c»f attaining tlumi, 
and also with regard to the draft convention. In «ime cases, it may be durable 
to annex a specific riuestionnaire, 

3. The draft convention and the observations of Govcrnmeiith (together with 
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tlie answers to the (questionnaire, if any) shall be communicated to the Assenil)K’, 
and the Assembly shall then decide whether the subject appears prima facie 
suitable for the conclusion of a convention. 

4. If the Assembly considers the subject prima facie suitable for the conclusion 
of a coiuTution, th<^ Council shall arrange for the preparation of a draft conven- 
tiou in the light of the replies received from Governments, and the new draft 
convention (together with the repIiCvS of other Governments) shall be transmitted 
to each ( iovernmeut with a recquest for their oq>inion on the provisions of the draft 
and an>’ observations on the above-mentioned req^lies of the other Governments, 

5. In the light (^f the results of this second consultation of the Governments, 
the Assenildy shall decide whether a convention should be concluded and, if so, 
whether the draft should be submitted to a conference, the date of which it will 
rcciuest the (roimcil to fix. 

6. I'he Council, in fixing the date for the convocation of a conference, shall en- 
deavour, as far as qxissible, to avoid two League of Nations conferences Ixnng 
held simultaneously, and to cn.surc the lapse of a reasonable interval between two 
conferences. 

7. The procedure set out in the preceding paragraphs will l)e followed, as far as 
possilile, in the case of draft conventions the desirability of which is recognised 
by a decision of the Assembly either on its own initiative or as the result of a pro- 
posal by a Government. In these cases, the Council will instruct either the Secre- 
tariat or some other organ of the League or specially selected experts to prepare 
the above-mentioned report, which shall subsequently be submitted to the Council. 

The procedure described above may appear long and complicated 
Indeed, according to the rules thus set up by the Assembly, about two 
years were required for completing the necessary consultations with 
the governments and for securing the final authorization of the As- 
sembly to complete the negotiating of the convention. 

On the whole the procedure adopted by the Assembly operated 
smoothly. The precautions taken were wise and justified, since it is 
useless to adopt and sign hastily and badly drafted conventions which 
may never be ratified Moreover, it may be pointed out by way of 
comq)arison that in many countries with efficient administrative and 
legislative bodies, the preparation and the adoption of national laws — 
which often are easier to draw up than international conventions — 
take a much longer time. 

The |)reparatory procedure followed by the International Labor 
Organization for drawing up its conventions is perhaps even more 
coinqilicated than that of the League. It should be noted, however, 
that draft conventions framed by the International Lalior Organiza- 
tion are not signed at the end of the conferences.^® They are adopted 

a iliscussion of the practice of the International Labor Organization abolish- 
ing the signature of international conventions, see Frederick Sherwood Dunn, The 
Practice and Procedure of International Conferences (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1929), pp. 169-80. 
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by a qualified majority, and for this reason iiiori' iMyiion is perhaps 
necessary than for League conventions* Indeecf tlu' ri'pri'seiilative nf a i ■ 
government may be tempted to join the majoritv in a vntr whidi is 
not binding on his government, but he will hi'sitatr to a ronvim* 
tion which may not be acceptable to his goveriiment and for whidi he 
may be blamed later.^^ 

Two procedures have lieen evolved by liu' Inttynatiotni! Labor Or- p 
ganizalioiL 

(a) The Single Discussion Procedure. 

1 . The International Lalior Offme cirmlateH to governmonih »i sum- 
mary report upon the questions wdiich are to rmiu* up for eiumifh'ratifm ' f 
before the international conference. This riiiort r'ontains a sfaleiiumt 

of the law and practice in the difTiTent rountrieH* It is iierompanied hy 
a questionnaire drawn up with a view to the prt^paration of draft rote b| 
ventions or recommendations* (kivernnuiits are allowed three iiwmtlis | 
to prepare their reasoned replies. Them^ replii^s must reaeh the Office 
promptly, and not later tlian six months prior to tlie o|ieiriiig of the 
conference. ■ 

2. On the basis of the replies of tin* governments, the (Hliee draws ! 

up a final. r^t'Kirt, which may contain one or more draff i*onven!ions or 
recommendations* This reix)rt is c«>mmiinicatiHi by the Oflict* to the 
governments as soon as possible. livery cjllorl is made to insure llial 
the report reaches them not later than four months iH^fore t!ie ofien* ' 
ing of the conference. - 1 

3* When the conference convenes, it decides win*! her it will take as ^ 
the basis of discussion the draft conventions or recoiiimeiidations 
prepared, by the Office, and whether these drafts shall be roiisiflefc?<l in 

Discussing the qiiestioa of the imtwtance of the «giinture tu iiiienwihmal 
compacts, Francis 0 * Wilcox says: the form aloiie were to lie cmititlered, the 

signature given by a plenipotentiary possessing fiiII-|Kiwer« from govertiiiieiiti 
might seem to carry with it the solemn |m>miK of the stale* to arrt*pt ttm arrange* 
meats agreed to* Furthermore, the fact that wgmttyrw are not always Irrriv given 
to international instruments indicates that the act w riot: roiiipirfriy firvoiti m ik* 
nificance. At times, when delegates have not kwn given the fHW'cr ff» i^ign In* their 
governments or when they have felt that the agreement must !«' to ftirtiwr 

study, they have refused to approve the rmtltn ul the confcrciicr wliirli limy 
tendwl The United States delegate to the Ccwiferance on C!«tiiiicrfcititi|f Liiirency 
(April 1929) stated that it was neceisary for his govermnrnt, to iIii* of llie 
documents before pronouncing any definite opinion upon them/ lie wan timvffire 
unable to sign tlie agreementi drawn up* At the same U.onfrrriicc Ihr ilclcgatiiiw 
of Sweden, Turkey, Yu|0ElEvia* IJenmark, Finland, and (‘liiiiii amnmiirfil that 
they could not officially sign the reiulti of the deliberiitioiis, either they did 

not posMss the necessary lulLpowers or because they were awaititig iii^triiniotw from 
their governments* The Nicaraguan delegiite thought thiit he hiiiJ fiiitiirieiit |»wer 
to sign, but bn order to meet ni« canaciciitious scriiples, he prrfrrretl to iiwalt s 
telegraphic reply’ telling him what to do.** The rf inkmithmS Cm- 

wm^ns (London: George Alkn & Unwin, Ltd., 1935), pp* 24-23* 
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full conference or referred to a committee for report* These decisions 
may be preciHled by a debate in full conference on the general prin- 
ciples of the suggested drafts. 

4. Further detailed rules determine the procedure to be followed > 
by tlie confcTCMice for the discussion of the draft conventions and rec- 
ommendations. 

(b) The Procedure of Double Discussion. 

1. ITnder this procedure the first step is the preparation by the 
International Labor Office of a preliminary report setting forth the 
law and practice in the different countries with regard to the question 
at issue; other useful information as well as a questionnaire are gen- 
erally included* These dociiments are sent at the earliest possible date 
to governtnents, so as to reach them at least six months before the 
o|)ening of the conference. 

2. The Office subsequently submits to the conference the prelimi- 
nary report referred to above, together with a further report. The 
latter is drawn up on the basis of the replies from the governments and 
indicates the principal questions requiring consideration by the con- 
ference. These reports are submitted for discussion. If the conference 
decides that the subject is a suitable one for a draft convention or for a 
recommendation, it adopts such conclusions as it sees fit. It may choose 
between two alternatives. It may: (a) decide to include the question 
on the agenda at the subsequent session, or (b) ask the Governing 
Body of the Office to place the question on the agenda of a later session. 

3. On the basis of the replies from governments to the questionnaire 
referred to above under (i) and on the basis of the first discussion by 
the conference, the Office prepares one or more draft conventions or 
recommendations. It transmits these to the governments with the 
request that they submit amendments or comments within four months* 

4. On the basis of the replies from governments, the Office draws 
up a final report which contains the text of draft conventions or rec- 
ommendations, together with any amendments which may have been 
proposed. The report must reach the governments not later than, three 
months before the opening of the conference. 

5. F urtluT discussions of these texts by the conference are governed 
by the same rules as in the single discussion procedure. 

n. Preparatory Committees and Commissions and Their Work 

The drawing iq) of the draft convention is sometimes done through 
a standing committee of the international organization. In the practice 
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by a qualified majority, and for this reuhini more inuttioti is perhaps 
necessary than for League conventioiis. Indeed, the represtiit alive tif a 
govemmctit may be tempted to join the majority in a vote which is 
r not binding on his govcrnmenl, but ho will hesitate* to sign a conveiN 
tion which may not be acceptable to his govi*rnm(*nt and for which ho 
may bo blamed laion®'' 

Two procedures have lieen cvolviul by the International Labor Or* 
gani:;iatiom 

(a) 7 'he Single Discussion Procedure* 

1, The International Labor Office circulates to govtaTunenlH a mtUN 
mary report upon the questions which are to conn' up for ronsidiuMibn 
before the internalionnl conference. This report contains a Matemenl 
of the law and practice in the diffident countries. It is ata^ntnpanied by 
a qucstioimaire. drawn up with a view to the preparation of draft coil 
ventions or recommendations, (lovernmenls are allowed three months 
to prepare their reasoncfl replies. These replies must reaidi tin* Office 
promptly, and not later than six months prior to the opening of the 
conference. 

2, On the basis of the replies of the governmenlB, the Office draws 
up a final report, which may contain one or mort^ draft conventions or 
recommendations. This report Is communicated by the Office to the 
governments as soon as possible. Every elTort is made to insure that 
the report teaches them not later than four months before the open- 
ing of the conference, 

3, When the conference convenes, it decides wliether it will take as 
the basis of discussion the draft conveniione or recommendaiiona 
prepared by the Office, and whether these drafts shall be considered in 

5* Discussing the cjiiesllon of the importance of the «igi uuure ullisced to inter national 
compacts, Francis O. Wilcox sayst the form alone were to lie cormulercil, the 
signature given by a plenipotentiary possessing full-powers fmin most governmenti 
might scam to carry with it the solemn promise of the suuo to necv[it the arrange- 
ments agreed to. Furthermore, dm fact tliat signatures are not always freely given 
to international instrumenta indicatca that the act is mil completely devoid of sig- 
nificance. At times, when dolcgatos have not been given the power to sign by their 
governments or when they have felt that the agreement must be to further 

study, they have refused to approve the reaulta of the conference which they at- 
tended. The United States delegate to the Conference on Counterfeiting Currency 
(April 1929) stated that It was necessary for his government to *sct‘ the texts of the 
documonts before pronouncing any definite opinion upon thcnu‘ He was therefore 
uneffile to si^n the agreements drawn up. At the same Conference the rlclegatians 
of Sweden, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Denmark, Finland, and China announced that 
they could not oflicially sign the results of the deliberations, either bccauio they did 
not possess the necessary full-powers or because they were awaiting instructions from 
their governments* The Nicaraguan delegate thought that he had sufiteient power 
to sign, but 'in order to meet his conscientioua scruples, he preferred to await a 
telegraphic reply' telling him what to do.'' The RaUfimiion of Iniemaiional Con^ 
vetUiom (London! George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., X93S), pp. a4-*«5. 
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full conference or referred to a committee for report. These decisions 
may be preceded by a debate in full conforcrice on the general prin- 
ciples of (he suggesLcd drafts, 

4. Further detailed rules determine (he procedure to be followed ^ 
by the conference for the discussion of the draft conventions and rec- 
ommendations. 

(b) 27 /e Procedure of Double Discussion. 

1. Under this procedure the first step is the preparation by the 
Intcniatiouat Labor Office of a preliminary report settinp^ forth the 
law and jiraclice in the different countries with regard to the question 
at issue; other useful information as well as a queslionnairc are gen- 
erally included, These documents are sent at the earUost possible date 
to governments, so as to reach them at least six months before the 
opening of the conference. 

2. The Office subsequently submits to the conference the prelimi- 
nary report referred to above, together with a further report. The 
latter is drawn up on the basis of the replies from the governments and 
indicates the principal questions requiring consideration by the con- 
ference. These reports are submitted for discussion. If the conference 
deckles that the subject is a suitable one for a draft convention or for a 
recommendation, it adopts such conclusions as it secs fit. It may choose 
between two alternatives. It may; {a) decide to include the question 
on the agenda at the subsequent session, or (&) ask the Governing 
Body of the Office to place the question on the agenda of a later session. 

3. On the basis of the replies from governments to the questionnaire 
referred to above under (i) and on the basis of the first discussion by 
the conference, the Office prepares one or more draft conventions or 
recommendations. It transmits these to the governments with the 
request that they submit amendments or comments within four months. 

4. On the basis of the replies from governments, the Office draws 
up a final report which contains the text of draft conventions or rec- 
ommendations, together with any amendments which may have been 
proposed. The report must roach the governments not later than three 
months before the opening of the conference. 

5. Further discussions of these texts by the conference arc governed 
by the same rules as in the single discussion procedure. 

n. Pkepakatory Committbiss and Commissions and Timm Work 

The drawing up of the draft convention is sometimes done through 
a standing committee of the international organization. In tlie practice 
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of the League of Nations? this task was more often c^nlritsted to an 
ad hoc committee appointed by the Council. The two proeetiures were 
frequently conibinech Thus a |)r('partitory eoniniittee was siM up by 
altering slightly the conipoHition of (he slanding eotnmiltee or by 
interlocking it with the work of the ml hoc eomnultee.®® 

The [)rej;)aratory work for a projected "(k)nf(Teare to t'otisider the 
possibility of limiting and controlling the ('ultivation of the <Ji)ium 
poppy and the i)roduetk)n of raw opium and eojitrolling otluM* raw 
materialvS for the niainifacture of opium alkaloids” was (’UtrusttHl to 
the Advisory Committee on Trallic in ()i)ium atul Other Dangerous 
Drugs* 

The best OKampk' of an ad hoc body is tin' Preparatory Ckimmisskm 
for the DisarnnuiKHU C'onferc'uce* In Kepttanlnn^ P)i5» (In' Assembly 
recpiesled the' Council to make a litvparalory study for a imwpeetivo 
Conference on the Reduction and Limitation of ArmauH'nts. In giving 
elTecl to this request^ the Council, on September 12, 1925, set uj) the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmanu'nt Conference consisting 
of representatives of a certain number of states comprising both mem- 
bers and non-members of the T.eugu(\ The Pn'paratory (kunmission 
held six vsessions: in May and September, 1926; in March, April, No- 
vember, and December, 1927; in March, 1:928; in April May, 1929 
(first part) and November December, 1930 (second part). Tiu' Com- 
mission finally was dissolved on December 9, 1930, after preparing a 

*®Ft)r instance, the Economic Committee of the League of Nations, with the 
assistance of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, prei)aHHi draft conventiouR 
or assisted in the preparation of international agreements or cmiferences mi the 
following subjectat 

Inlcniationai Convention relating to the Simplification of Customs Formalities, 
1923; Protocol of 1923 nnd Convention of 1927 on Arhitrution Clauses and the 
Execution of Foieign Arbitral Awards; Confenenee for the Revinion of Interimliomil 
Conventions on the Protection of Intlustrlal Property, T\m Hague, 1925 (thifuir 
Competition) ; preparation of the World Economic Coiuereiice, 1927; Convention for 
the AboUtimi of Import and Export Prohibitions and RestricUouH, t 937 -l<)a 8 ; 
draft Inlcniationai Convention on the Treatment of Foreigners and Foreign Under- 
takings; Conference with n View to Concerted hkonomic Action and Conunercud 
Convention, X930; Conventions on the Unificadun of Laws on Hills of ICxchange, 
Promissoiy Notes and Cheques, 1930 and 1931 ; International Convention on the Reg- 
ulation of Whale-Fishing, X931} l^roceditre lor the Friendly Settlement of ICconomk 
Disputes between Slates, 1932; draft Conventions on Commercial Propaganda and 
the Unification of the Conception of Wciglit and the Ri'gime of Packing in Ckistoms 
Matters, 1934; Conventions on Veterinary Questions; draft Conventitm on the Trade 
in Meat and Meat Preparations, 1935, Mssi^niutl Facts about the Lcti^m vf 
Tenth Edition, revised (Geneva, 1939), p* 229* 

It is generally agreed that us far as possible long nnd complicated names shotilil 
be avoided at international conferenccB. Bosklcs the waste of lime nml when 
referring to an unusual and elaborate name In the documentation prepared for the 
conference, most ^people connected with international conferences will agree iluit the 
continuous repetition of an interminable title baa a depressing psychological effect. 
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draft Convention on the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments and 
a Final Report. In addition, the Preparatory Commussion made a 
series of studies, and the bulky documentation relating to its work 
fills several volumes, ^ 

Indeed, preceding, paralleling, or following the drawing up of the 
draft convention, a considcral)Ic amount of documentation must he 
prepared in order to facilitate the work of the future conforiince. 

The r 61 c of the Secretariat of the League in the preparatory work 
of international conferences held under its auspices was considtTable, 
The same is true for the International Labor Office. The Secretariat 
gathered, classified, and compared data supplied by governments or 
semiofficial or private organizations, made technical and legal stucUes, 
wrote monographs and memoranda, In drawing up draft conventions, 
the preparatory bodies of the League or of the International Labor 
Organization had at their disposal the permanent machinery of the 
Secretariat of the League or of the International Labor Office. This 
facilitated their work considerably. 

In the early days of the League, the representatives of governments 
and the members of the standing committee had been somewhat sleep* 
tical regarding the ability of the Secretariat to draw up draft conven- 
tions. Because of the complicated and technical nature of such conven- 
tions and because of the legal points involved, they were inclined to 
entrust the work to experts in the field. In time, however, the vskill and 
precision of the work of the Secretariat received more and more recog- 
nition. For instance, in 1938, the Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
Opium asked the Secretariat to prepare a draft of the principal articles 
which might appear in a future convention for controlling the cultiva- 
tion of opium. This work was done by the Opium Section of the Secre- 
tariat in collaboration with the Legal Section. Silting as a Preparatory 
Committee of the planned conference, the Advisory Committee made 
very few changes in the project of the Secretariat. 

The same procedure in preparing documenlation was used also when 
no signing of a convention was contemplated as a result of the con- 
ference. Preparations for the Economic and Monetary Conference, 
held in 1933, in London, were made jointly by an Organizing Committee 
of the Council, by a Preparatory Commission of ICxperts, and by the 
Secretariat of the Ixaguc. A series of monographs, memoranda, etc., 
was prepared and distributed before the conference. An analogous pro- 
cedure had been used for the preparation of the Economic Conference 
held in Geneva in 1927. A Preparatory Committee appointed by the 
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Council issued a huge quantity of preparatory documentatioiL^' with 
the collaboration of the Secretariat of the League and v.iriouH indi- 
vidual exports. 

, Regular gatherings of pernianont intcT'national organiAitiona like 
the vsessions of the Assembly anti the of th(‘ League or the 

sessions of the (icncral Labor Conferences and of tlu^ (h)vtM‘ning Body 
of the Tn tenia tioaal Labor Office were all prtq)ared for in a similar 
maimer. Standing or ad hoc committees, with the help of tlu* Secretariat 
of the League or of the Inteniiitional Labor Office, drafteil naxnls and 
propOvSalvS which were subsequently submitted to the main bodies. 

As already stated, much of the work of prepanvtion for all metniiigs 
held under the auspices of the League and the International Lalior 
Organisation was faciHtaU‘d by the existence of permanent sec'iHdarial 
bodies. 

12. PiaSPARATION OF A CONFEKKNCK UY A NATION OR A (iROtlP OF 

Nations 

The situation is different when an individual .slate takes the initia- 
tive of summoning an international conference and is the inviting 
power. In such a case the respousiliility for making the pn^parations 
needed for the forthcoming conference rests upon the inviting power, 
which is obliged either to gather by itself the neces>sary material and to 
draw up the required instruments, or to improvise a met hod of collabo- 
ration, with all or some of the members of the proposed conference. 
The same is true when a conference is sponsored by a group of nations. 

^ For tlie latcmational Economic Conferenco of 1927, the preparatory documenta- 
tion was BO voluminouB that it was necemry to iaauc a Guide la ihe Dacumenh of the 
Conferencet L.N. Document C.EJ4o(i), Geneva, 1927. Sir Arthur Salter, wlm was 
the Director of the Economic and Financial Section of tlio SecTeturiat of the League, 
wrote in Preliminary Remarks concerning the documentation that “A documentation 
80 wide alike in its scope and in its aiithorsliip is necessarily very voluminous. There 
IB obviously a danger tluit, on tlu8 account, it may defeat its own [lurpose. llie object 
of documentation is to summariHO, simplify and explain the multitudinous detail of 
the actual economic life of the world But documents so numerous and so detailed 
themselves need summary, simplification and explanation. It is the abject of the preB* 
ont pamphlet to provide a few tlireuda which may assist the reader to penetrate the 
labyrintli without losing his way, I say ^threads* rather than ‘thread,* foi few, if any, 
will wish to cover the whole ground equally and impartially; most will douigleim wish 
to obtain a gonoral conspectus and then to specialise in a particular part of the field.** 
J/mh, p. 2. 

The “Guide*’ reviewed forty-three** Conference Documents” which, as the author 
explained, carried more than an individual authority bacau.se they had all been an- 
thprixied for issuance as Conference Documents by the Preparatory Committee, and 
thirteen monographs (selected among approximately one hundred documenti of the 
same kind) which had been written by individual experts and which carried the indi- 
vidual authority of the names they boro. Ibidt p. 3, 
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The beginning of the twentieth cetitury marked a noteworthy prog- 
ress in the preparatory work of this type of conference. The London 
Naval Conference of 1908--9 served as a model for future conferences of 
this kind.®^'‘ ' 

A separate study would be necessary to go into details of the diplo- 
matic lu^gotiations, preparation of the subject, preliminary meetings, 
form of invitation, and drafting of provisional agenda of such confer- 
ences, convoked after World War L Examples arc the Conference on 
Limitation of Armaments held in Washington in i92X”“*22, the Locarno 
Conference, 1925, the London Naval Conference, 1930, and the sericvS 
of Untied Nations Conferences following the outbreak of World War 11 , 
such as the United Nations Food and Agriculture Conference ht'hl at 
Hot Springs in 1943, the United Nations Monetary and Financial 
(k)nference held at Brcttoii Woods in 1944, and the United Nations 
Conference on International Organisation summoned at San Francisco 
in the spring of 1945. 

Lately a new development has taken place. The first meeting of the 
Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, held in November, 1943, at Atlantic City, was prepared in a quite 
exceptional manner. Probably for the first time in history an interna- 
tional organization was set up without being preceded by an interna- 
tional conference, The League of Nations and the International Labor 
Organization, to give only these examples, were created by the Paris 
Peace Conference; the UNRRA Agreement, however, was negotiated 
through foreign offices and diplomatic missions rather than at a confer- 
ence. The negotiations began as early as the summer of 1942, with the 
United States taking the initiative. In a further stage China, the Soviet 
Union, and the United Kingdom shared in the Icadonship. When 
these four governments had agreed upon a text, it was communicated 
to the other United Nations and to the associated nations, and released 
to the public, Modifications were made to meet the views of other gov- 
ernments and members of the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives. When general agreement appeared to have been 
reached through this process of multiple individual negotiation, all of 
the governments involved wore invited to send representatives to sign 
the Agreement. The ceremony of signature took place in the White 
House on November 9, 1943. The United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 

• Poj. the preparatory procedure of the London Naval Conference of 1908-9, see 
Great Britain, Foreign Ofneo, Miscellaneotis Series^ Nos. 4-5 (1900); see also M. de 
Taube, La poliUewe russe d'man^-Z'^erre el la fin de I* Empire aes Tsars 
(Paris: Jdbrairie Erneat-Leroiix, 1928), pp. 202-31. 
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lalion Administration wavS thereby brought intf) existeticc and the 
Council of the Administration met in hn first session on the following 
clay^ November 10, at Atlantic City,^** 


13* TOK DiMM' A trlCNOA 

Among the preparatory documents for an inlernatioual nuMiing, the 
draft agcmla is of outstanding importance. Tlie hcope and the ptogram 
of the future gathering necessarily remain vague until (hisdorunient 
has been framed, 'rins is true for the nK‘etingH of permanent interna- 
tional bodies possessing broail powers like the Ashtunbly aiul the C'oun- 
cil of the League, or for permanent bodies with more limhet} powers 
like the Intermit ionul Ltdmr Conference, the (Hiverning Body of thu 
Laljor Office, or for the standing conuniUees of hotli institutions. It k 
also true for ad hoc iuternatbnal eonferena^s. For this last category 
the preliminary negotiations conducted for their summoning and the 
preixiratory documentation drawn up will, of cours(\ result in some 
clarification of the purpose and the work of the conferences, t‘sp<’eially 
in the cavso wlierc a draft convention has been framed. Ni‘Vt*fiheles8, 
not until a draft agenda hUvS been formulated is it poHvStble to have a 
sufficient knowledge of the scope and character of the forthcoming 
confercnce.^^ 

DRAFT AGENDA FOR THE MEETINGS OF THE ASHKMm.Y AND THE COUNCIL 
OF THE LEAGUE 

The preparation of the draft agenda for thu regular sessions is regu- 
lated by Rule 4 of the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly, whicli stales 
that; 

I. The agenda shall be drawn up by the SecreUry-Cieneral with tfie approval 
of ihc President of the Council. Tlie complete agenda shall in* circuhutnl as nearly 
as possible four months before the date fixed for the opening r)f the siwmL 

3. The agenda of a general scHsion shall include: 

(u) A report on the work of the Ci)uncil since the last seiNsion r)f the Assembly, 
on the work of the Hecreturku, and on the measures taken to execute the 
clecisionH of the Ahsambly; 

(&) All items whose inclusion has been ordered by the AnHembly at a previous 
session ; 

(c) All items proptised by ihc Council; 

Philip C. Jessup, *'Thc First Session of the C<mndl of UNIiRA/* AnwrUan 
Journal of Jnlmmtional Law^ VoL 38 (1944), pp* 103-3, 

®^Fc)r a brief but interesting clmcusslon of different problems In rektion to the 
agenda of conferences, see Dunn, op. a/,, pp, 301-5, 
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3. Any IMenibor of the League may, at least one month before the date fixed 
for the opcMiing of the sessum, retiuest the inclusion of additional items in the 
agenda. Such Items shall be placocl on a supplementary list, which shall lie dreu* 
kited to the Members of the League at least three weeks befoie the date fixed for 
the opening of the session. The Assembly shall decide whether items on the sup- 
plementary list shall be included in the agenda of the session. 

Thus the primary responsibility for drawing up the draft agenda of the 
Assembly sessions lies with the Secretary General. For this reason the 
internal procedure followed by the Secretariat for franiing this docu- 
ment may be of some interest, 

Ajiiiroxinuitely four and a half months before the opening of the 
vsussion of the Assembly (i,c., at the beginning of May) the Central 
Section of tlie vSecrctariat sent to all the other sections a note asking 
them to supply the Central Section within the next few days with any 
item in their province which in their opinion should be included in the 
draft agenda. The sections were also asked to supply at the same time 
a brief nole exiilainiiig, inkr ciUa^ why the item should be included in 
the draft agenda^ with a very brief description of the question to be 
considered by the Assembly. A note of this type would, for example, 
read as follows: 

Nationality of Women. 

This question was brought before the Assembly at its session of 1931, in ac- 
cordance with the Couneiks resolution of January 24Lh, 1931, by a report from the 
Secretary-General, to which were annexed proposals by a Committee of Repre- 
sentatives of various Women’s International Organisations. The Assembly de- 
cided to consider the question further a( its ordinary vsession of 1932. The 
Governments had been invited to submit their ol^scrvatious, including their 
views regarding the Convention on Nationality concluded at the Hague Con- 
ference of 1930. Such further obsorvatioms as the Committee of Representatives 
of the Women’s International Organisations may desire to present will also be 
laid before the Assembly.®*) 

On the basis of the answers from the sections, the Central Section 
framed a provisional draft agenda and distributed it to the Directors 
and Heads of Sections of the Secretariat; and this draft was discussed 
at a Directors’ meeting. Under the first Secretary General, the dis- 
cussion of the provisional draft agenda included quest ions of general 
policy connected with the forthcoming Assembly meeting. Under the 

Agenda of the Thirlemth Ordinary Session of the Assemblyf L.N. Document A. 2. 
I93«m P‘ 
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feocond Sc'creLary Cicneral, the nieelinj>s of ihe Secit‘t,ifi,il ,i\ wliirh the 
provisional draft agenda were disrusst'tl bore the n.uiu’ of "Seelion 
Meetings.” They were seldom pre.sided over by the Keereiaty Gemnal 
himself. All that was generally di.seu.s.sed wa.s the frrdei in whidi the 
items were to be classified in the draft .igeitfla. Ah .soon .is the draft wag 
agreed upon in the Seeiet.u'kU, the Seeiet.nv General got in (ouch 
with the acting President of the (kmneii in rirder (0 get his approv.il. 

Once the President’s apiirovrd was oiit.dneii, tin* draft .igeiula was 
printed and circulated to the meml)er.s of the League. Ivativ in August 
a second edition of tlie draft .agenda wtis framed by tlu' ( 'enti .d Section. 
The revised edition contained the additiomil ilems coveted by the pro- 
visions of the third paragrapli of Rule .j. of the Rule.s of Pioeedure. 'rifis 
second edition wtis distributed to the members of Ua* Le.igue on or 
about August 15, i.c., apirroximately oue montli before the beginning 
of the session of the Assembly, which was bound to meet, in .ircord. 
mice with the Rules of Procedure, on the Monday which fell in the 
period between September 10 and September 16 of each year. 

The drawing up of the provisional agenda of the t'ouncil of the 
League is regulated by Article III of the Rules of I’rocedure which 
reads ; 

1. A provirrional agenda shall he drawn up hy the .Secretary-tk'ner.d .aid ap- 
proved by the Ptesidenl of the Council. It sltall in all c.iM"r include .inv tiuestions 
which a Member of the League ha.s asked the Council to consider. 

2. The provkional agenda .shall be strnl to the Metubers of Ihe Council n«»t Iw 
than three weeks before the opening of tire hcasirtn, except in the case of the fourth 
ordinary scsbion of the year or of a serrston llie date of wlitclt is sneir as to nwke it 
impoAsihle to maintain this interval. 

3. Any stthsequetu modificadoa of the jiroviaiotral agenda wlrall lie communi- 
cated to the MernlKTH of the Council. 

The internal arrangements within the Secretariat for drawing up 
the provisional tigcnda of the .sessions of the Council, were the Kime, 
mukiUs mutandis, as for the Assembly ageiulu. 

A request by League members for the inclusion of an item in the 
provisional agenda of llu' A.ssembly or the Council was subject only 
to the time-limit set in tiie Rules of Procedure, Rven reference to a 
specific article of the Covenant was not necessary. Indeed, Ihe pro- 
visions of Articles 3 and 4 of the Covenant allowed the Asaembly and 
Council to deal with any matter within the spliero of action of the 
League or affecting the peace of the world. The Secretary Ccmeral had 
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no legal power for refusing to a member of the League the inclusion 
of an item on the agenda of either of the two bodies. It happened at 
times that a government, before asking the inclusion of an item on the 
agenda, made a semiofficial enquiry as to what prospects of success its ^ 
initiative would have. In several cases the Secretary General cither 
proprio motu^ or after consulting privately with the more inlluentia! 
members of the Council and the League, advised a government not to 
insist on the inclusion of a proposed item in the provisional agenda. 
Sometimes the interested government, of its own accord, made such an 
enquiry among other members of the League. If it gained the imjn-es- 
sion that the chances for success were slight, the matter was usually 
dropped. 

The fact that no limitation concerning the inclusion of an item on the 
agenda was imposed upon governments, had a direct inlluencc on the 
length of the sessions of the Council and the Assembly. This is an aspect 
of the question, however, which will be dealt with in a later section.*®” 

AGENDA OF TtlE INTEKKATIONAL LABOF CONFERENCES 

The system of the International Labor Organization in dealing with 
the agenda is somewhat different from that of the League. 

The relevant articles of the Constitution read as follows: 

Article 14. The agenda for all meetings of the Conference will be settled by 
the Governing Body, who shall consider any suggestion as to the agenda that may 
be made by the Government of any of the Members or by any representative 
organisation recognised for the purpose of Article 3. 

Article 15. The Director shall act as tlie Secretary of the Conference, and 
shall transmit the agenda so as to reach the Members four months before the 
meeting of the Conference, and, through them, the non-Government Delegates 
when appointed. 

AimcLB 16. — I. Any of the Governments of the Members may formally ob- 
ject to the inclusion of any item or items in the agenda. The grounds for such 
objection shall be set forth in a reasoned statement addressed to the Director, 
who shall circulate it to all the Membem of the Permanent Organisation. 

Thus a procedure has been created for avoiding both the overloading 
of the agenda and the inclusion of items objectionable to governments. 

The drawing up of the agenda is a function, not of the head of the 
Secretariat of tlie Organization, as in the case of the League of Nations, 
but of the Governing Body which has the power to act upon the pro- 
posals under consideration. It may either accept or reject the proposals. 

»®”SeQ section 27 of this handbook, page 116, infra, 
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The Governing Body set up a special method for framing the draft 
agenda, It consists: (i) in a preliminary discimsion of tlie inoposals 
made; (2) in the decision wiielher or not all the iteni.s pio[n}sed .shall ht* 
included in the draft agenda. If it is decided tc) inelmle only *1 part of 
the items originally propovsed, the Governing BckIv l.iktss a .series of 
clindnatory votes until the final result is ohlained.'" 

AGKNDA OF TIIK STANDING COMMITTKKS OF TUN I.EAGtnc 

The method of drafting the provisional agenda of the st.inding oouv 
mittees of the League (liffered widt'ly aerordiiig to the elmr.ieter of 
work, the rules of i>rocedurc, and the eustoms of tsieh eommitlee. 
Sometimes the draft agenda was fr.uiied liy the Seeielaii.u and the 
chair; sometimes a special subcommittee of the body diew up the 
agenda. This was the case with the Advisory GtimmiKee on Trallic in 
Opium, The conlcnl.s of the agenda depended uimn the diuies of the 
committee and the needs of the moment. The following, for instance, 
is the agenda of the twenty>{ifth session of the Advi.sory (kmimilice 
on Traffic in 0])ium held in May, 1940 (the sublnsulings have been 
eliminated) : 

I. Elections and AppoinlmentB. 

II. Adoption of Agenda. 

III. Influence of War Conditions on the Work of the Advi.Hory ('om- 

raittoe. 

IV. Consideration of the Secretary's Progress Report. 

V. Consideration of Annual Reports of Trallic in Opium and other 
Dangerous Drugs and of Syno()tieal Statistical Tables pre- 
pared by the Secretariat. 

VI. Illicit Traffic, 

VII, Situation in the Far East. 

VtlL Budget. 

IX. Other Questions. 

AGIiNDA OP Tine INTERNATIONAL CONFKRENC'ItS OF AMERICAN Sl’ATES 

The agenda of the International Conferences of Americ.in State.s arc 
prepared by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union which 
appoints for this purpose before each conference a .special Cornniillee 
on Program and Regulations. I'hc full mcmljership of thi.s committee 
consists of all the members of the Board. At the mnu: tlriHs a subcom- 
mittee of five members is designated to undertake the preparatory 

“For details concerning this procctlure, we William O'Ravoren, PgslAVar Me- 
construction Conferences (Genovas Alexandre Julien, 194a), pp. 34-35. 
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work* The subcommittee submits to the Governinp; Board a prelimi- 
nary report to which is attached a list of topics for possible inclusion 
in the aj^enda. After discussion by the Governing* Board this list is 
forwarded to the governments members of the Union with the request^ 
that their observations and comments thereon bo transmitted to the 
Pan American Union by a fixed date* On the basis of the replies re- 
ceived from governments the subcommittee on Program prepares and 
submits to the Governing Board a revised draft program which is 
again submitted to the governments with the request that they trans- 
mit their observations at a given date. After this second consultation 
the agenda is passed and definitively approved by the Governing Board. 

A0P:NI)A of the council of the united nations belief and KKITABILI- 
TATION ADMINISTRATION 

Article VIII of the Rules of Procedure of the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides that: 

1. The provisional agenda of each session of the Council shall bo prepared by 
the Director General, and shall include 

(a) all items proposed by the Council at any previous session; 

(b) all items proposed by the Central CommiUee; 

(c) all items proposed by any member of the Council and transmitted to the 
Director General at least ton days in advance of the session; and 

(d) any item which the Director General desires to put before the Council. 

2. The provisional agenda shall be communicated to member governmentvS as 
far as possible in advance of and not less than three weeks before the opening day 
of the session. Items transmitted to the Director General too late for inclusion 
will be at once communicated to member governments, 

3. The provisional agenda so communicated shall be passed upon by the Gen- 
eral Committee and submitted to the Council for approval as soon as convenient 
after the opening of any vsession, 

4. The Council may later revise or add to the agenda. 

AGENDA OF **AD HOC*' CONFERENCES 

(a) Confereftces Convoked under the Auspices of a Slanding Interna- 
tional Organization. 

The drafting of the agenda of such conferences is generally entrusted 
to a preparatory committee. It has already been noted that the prepar- 
atory committee might be a standing committee of the organijsaLion or 
a special committee. The procedure followed for drawing up the draft 
agenda of the London Economic Conference of 1933 may serve as an 
example: The Preparatory Commission of Exports, whose task was to 
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Governing Body of the InternaUonnl Labor Office \vm\ hM outmde 
Geneva. The reasons for holding tlie nietJtings of (he* ('ounri! outside 
Geneva were generally ennneded with the international situation 
•existing at the nionieut. For instance, it was difficult for the British or 
Ib'ench Minisltn\s for Foreign AFairs to come to (ieneva during an in- 
tcnuitional crisis* Cinlain meetings (^f the C'ouncil were also held out- 
side. Geneva because some [lower wish<*d to extend an invitation for 
reasons of international courtesy. But this laudable gesture often hid 
mori‘ selfish motives, sucti as the desire to take advantage of an im[)oiv 
rant international gathering within the boundaruvs of the country, to 
increase the national [ireslige or to alleviait* a diffuniU Internal situa- 
tiom The moldings of I lie standing commi 1 U‘es of ( he laMgue were gener« 
ally lield at (ffmeva. The reasons for this [iractice were, of course, chietly 
of an administrative and financial nature. It is to be r(‘gr'(dt(»d that such 
commiltoe meelingH were not hehl more often outside (icneva ns meet- 
ings held elsewhere helped to make the League more widely knowiu^'^ 

The Fan American Conferences arc lield by roUUiou in tlu’ capitals 
of one of the affiliated countries, the scat of the next conference lieing 
fixed by a resolution of the conference in session. 

(b) *'A(l hoc'^ Conferences TIcM under the Auspices of an Interna- 
tional Ornanization. 

Conferences concerning a siiocial matter are ofuui convoked at the 
scat of a standing international organisation, especially if these con- 
ferences arc sponsored by that organi2:atiom^^ When a conference was 

ai Walters, former Director of the Political Section luul tinder SecreUiry Gen- 
eral of the League of Natioas, tUHcnssing the tnicsUon of holding League ineeiingH 
away from Geneva, points out that: ’’This was uiscouraged both on rnumcial groumis 
ami because tlie limited staff of the Secretariat made it very difficult Sfiaie the exim 
time for travelling. Governments were more tliun ready to issue inviuuluns and pro* 
vkle facilities, but under the Leaguers rmancial regulations the inviting (k)vernment 
was called upon to pay the whole extra cost involved by iiolding the meeting outside 
Geneva. The result was, of course, that outside meetings were rare; yet when they Unik 
place their educative value was evident, alike for the inviting country, the other Dele- 
gates, and the Secretariat." Admiimtmthm Problms of Inimtoiioml 
Barnett House Papers, No. ;24 (Ltnuloii: Oxford University Prcii, u>p), p. 13. 

The KIghth IiUcrnatiomil Conference of American States, held In Lima in 1 Decem- 
ber, i9aB, adopted the following rcHolutkm (Resolution CVIII); 

"l. That the City of Bogotft be the seat of the Ninth buernutiorud Conferena* of 
American States. 

"55. That the date of the Conference and other prepumtions for its incetiug be 
determined jointly by the Government of Colombia and the (kivcruing Hoard of ihe 
Pan American Union." 

«« Numerous private or aomipublic international conferences were htdd at Ckmeva 
during the period 1930-1939 without being Mponsored by the League of Nations, 
Geneva was, however, a convenient place for such international gatherings because 
the League had its seat at Geneva. Some fifty or sixty internatmnal orpnlxalions 
maintained standing secretariats at Geneva. 
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held under the auspices of the League the Council decided most fre- 
quently upon the place of the conference. Just as in the case of meetings 
of standing committees, there was a tendency to convoke at Geneva 
all international conferences held under the auspices of the League? 
In these cases financial and administrative considerations played a 
preponderant r 61 e in decisions as to the place of nieetiug. But there was 
no absolute rule. It occurred frequently that international conferences 
sponsored by the League or by the Labor Organization, were held out- 
side Geneva; and a similar situation obtained as regards the holding 
of Council sessions elsewhere. Sometimes supplementary reasons con- 
tributed to the choice of a place, i.c., a country appeared as best suited 
for the meeting because it had a wider experience with the subject- 
matter, or because traditionally confcrenccvs of a certain kind were held 
at a certain place. Thus, the Conference for the Unification of Inter- 
national Law, held under the auspices of the League in 1930, was con- 
voked at The Hague. 

The standing committee, or the special body to which had been 
entrusted the preparation of a conference, often made proposals to the 
Council concerning the place of a projected conference. This procedure 
was not adopted by the Preparatory Commission of the Disarmament 
Conference. It was the Council itself that designated Geneva as the 
seat of the Confercnce.^^ In this instance the Council made its decision 
contingent upon replies to an enquiry by the Secretary General of the 
League relative to the desirability of Geneva as the most suitable place 
for the Conference. As a result of his enquiry, the Secretary General 
received a flow of proposals emanating from governments and munic- 
ipalities ofifering accommodations for the Conference. Geneva was 
finally selected as the place of the Conference. 

(c) hoc** Conferences Summoned by a Single Government or a 
Group of Governments. 

In the case of conferences sponsored by a single government or by 
a group of governments, the territory of t*he country which takes the 
initiative in convoking die conference, or the territory of one of the 
countries belonging to the group of stales which participates in this 
initiative, [is as a rule selected as the place of the conference. Thus, 
Hot Springs, Virginia, was selected as the place for the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture sponsored by the United States 
Government* Similarly the first session of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration was held at Atlantic City, New 
Resolution of January ^24, 1931 . 
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fcronces. Wliile plenary meetings wore held in the ahove-tnenlionwl 
halls the meelings of the coininittees took place in the hiiihrmuh of the 
Secretariat proiier and the Labor Oflh'e where all the nihees weie 
loeatecl. This illustration is suflicieul (o indicate the complexity of the 
problems which had to he solved each year by the responsible serviei‘3 
of the League. The diffieulties encountered at (leneva dming this pe- 
riod had, however, one good result: they (tiepared the giound for the 
pluming of a very good permanent assembly hall in the new building 
of the League and they served as excellent training for the .stalTs of the 
Secretariat and the Labor OfTice which enabled them to solve the 
(troblem.s of needed accoinmodations for conferences itiiiside (teneva. 
Rather than give a detailed description of the A.ssc'iublv Hall at (fcneva, 
.some of the more important factor.s to bear in mind when otgani/ing a 
conference might be iiointed out. They aie as follow.s: 

1. Hall for plenary meetings. 

The hall for plenary nieeting.s must Ik' l.irge enough for seating not 
only the members of the conference, but also the neees,sary staff. In 
ease of public meetings it must also offer sufFieieul accommodation for 
journalists and the public admitted to the meetings. Attimtion must he 
paid to the acoustics of du; hall and to the light (bofli natural and 
artificial). The presence of precautionary measurcH agriin.st fins as 
well as ventilation and heating facilities, must be checked carefully. 
Outside noise must not disturb meetings. Tiic necessary furnitnre must 
be secured; delegates must have comfortable seats and de.sk.s on which 
to write. The comfort of delegates is, indeed, an important element in 
the siicce.ss of a conference, for if du> delegates are irritated Ity dis- 
comforts the work of the conference is bound to suffer. For large con- 
ferences a platform for the chairman and a rostrum ftn* the .speakers 
must be provided. A sufficient numbi'r of seats must be reserveil for 
(he e.xperts and the secretaries accoraiianying the delegates and for the 
staff of the conference. As far as possible seats imiat be provided for 
journalists and the public, not in the Imll itself but in galleries. Dele- 
gale.s, journalists, and public must be necommodated in Bueh a way 
that all may be able to .see and hear what tninspires in the n.wemhly 
hall. To im[)rovc the acoustics, a large hall must be equi[)pcd with 
devices for the amplification of sound. 

2 . Committee Rooms. “ 

What has been said concerning the main hall, aiiplies generally to 

committee rooms. There must bo a sufficient number of them to ao 
commodate several committees ineeliug simultaneously. They must be 
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equipped with the necessary furniture, tables, chairs, ruj^s that will 
stifle noise, etc. As the members of the conference will spend long hours 
in these rooms, conditions must be provided that will be conducive to 
infonnal exchanges of thought and discussion. Smoking is always’ 
allowed in committee rooms (although often prohibited in the main 
hall) ; for this reason special attention must be paid to a good ventila- 
tion system. Doors must open and shut easily, for nothing disturbs a 
committee meeting more than the noise caused by the opening and 
shutting of doors by members of the stall who, owing to their secre- 
tarial duties, must enter or leave the committee room, 

3 , Offices. 

The main hall, the committee rooms, and the offices provided for 
the chairman of the conference and the secretaries, must be close to- 
gether. All the essential machinery of the conference sliould be housed 
under the same roof. Besides offices for the high officials of the secre- 
tariat, rooms must be provided for the interpreters, translators, stenog- 
raphers, and typists, as well as for precis-writers, verbatim reporters, 
distributions officers, etc. The mimeographing department and the 
document service must have specially convenient accommodations. 
Further, there must be offices at the disposal of the secretary in charge 
of all the material arrangements and the secretary in charge of the 
liaison with the press. If sufficient space is available, offices must be 
pul at the disposal of each delegation. 

4 . Lobby. 

The r61e of the lobby during a conference is very important. Here 
delegates, experts, secretaries, and journalists meet freely, and it is 
important that the lobby and its annexes offer all facilities for the 
comfort and convenience of the conferees. A post office, a telegraph 
office, booths for local and long distance telephone calls, a banking 
counter, a newspaper and tobacco stand — all these facilities should be 
provided for the delegates and journalists. A bar and possibly a res- 
taurant should be at the disposal of all who take part at the conference. 
Rest rooms and a first aid service should also be available. A special 
hall with the necessary desks should bo provided for the journalists 
where they can draft and type their reports. It is also desirable that 
two or three rooms adjacent to the lobby be placed at the disposal of 
the delegates for receiving and interviewing outside visitors. A place 
should be reserved for the service in charge of the distribution and 
dispatch of the official documents of the conference, and it is impor- 
tant to have an information desk set up in a convenient place in the 
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lobby. A notice board .‘should also be provided, on wliiclv annoiiiicu- 
mcnts concerning last -minute changes in the program of inceting.s and 
other important communications can be posted. If necess.iry, a map of 
'’tlie premises where the prospective conference is to meet .should he 
printed and di.strilmtecl to the conference members. 

In the United .States, the problem of housing a conferenee is relatively 
.simple, since most of the big hotels have special ticcom modal ions for 
large convenlioms. In liurope, Latin Americir, and Asia the t.wk of 
inUM'ovising adequate arrangements for housing a Cfsnferi'nta' is often 
fraugliL with difficulties. Freciucntly, luxurious oHieial premi.ses are 
offered and must lx; .accept erl for reasons of courtesy; hut only Ion oflt>u 
these quarters are very iucoiivtsiienl for the work of the conference, 
and it is then the duly of the secretariat of the eonfereiu’e, hy closely 
c.ollahoraling with the local aulhorities, to do its best under the cir- 
cumstances, ulili/.ing i)ast experience which has lieen gained in the 
housing of conferences in places not exactly suitable, for tliein. 

PATE OF Tim CONFERENCE 

The date of the conference is u.sually fixed after the pi, ice of the 
conference has been selected. Somedmes, however, the date is fixed 
simultaneously with the place of the conference, or i.H deeided upon 
before the place of meeting has been chosen. 

(a) Meetings of Standing Bodies of International Organisations. 

Generally the date of the periodical meetings of alanding interna- 
tional bodies is set well in advance. Often the rules of procetlure of 
the body contain a special provision dealing simultaneouaiy with the 
place and the date of the meeting. Thus, the Rules of Procedure of the 
Assembly of the League (Rule I, paragraph i) provide thtit: "The As- 
sembly shall meet in general session every year at the seat of the f .eaguc 
of Nations, commencing on the Monday which falls in the periml .Sep- 
tember loth to September i6th inclusive.” The Labor (‘oiifercace met 
traditionally on the first Thursday of June. The Rules of Procedure 
of the Council of the League provide for periodical ordinary ses.sions.*'' 

The sessions of the standing commiltoes of the League also totsk 

Originally, no fixed date was laid down for the« mucting* tif ilw Onmcil. Certain 
fixed periodB were, however, very soon e«tnldi«hcd. On AiiginR xi, iqrA, the Council 
decided to hold thenceforward four ordinary wstons each ycart in Deeeiuter, March, 
Jime, and Seplember —■ i.e„ at inlervala of three uionlltH. On Septcniher 6, 1939, the 
Council adopted the syatem which was eml)odied in the RuIcb of Procedure of the 
Council and which made the Interval between the seisiona of the Council one of four 
montha, except in the caae of the tliird and fourth scsiiona held in siieeeaeion during 
the Asaembly. 
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place at datCvS fixed by regulations or tradition. Thus, the Permanent 
MandatCvS Commission met in May and October, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Traffic in Oihuiu in May, etc. If no specific date is provided 
in the rules of procedure, the standing body often takes a decision at 
the cnid of its session concerning the date of the next session. 

The authorisation for holding extraordinary sessions is gencraUy 
specifically provided for in the rules of procedure of the body; but in 
order to avoitl any abuse the fulfilment of several conditions is often 
prescribed before calling an extraordinary session;^” 

Sometimes ilu) rulcvS of procedure arc silent concerning the summon- 
ing of extraordinary sessions and it is tacitly agreed that in a case of 
emergency the body may be convoked by its chairman or by the secre- 
tary general of the organi?;ation. In such circumstances the members 
of the body ordinarily are consulted to secure their agreement regard- 
ing the extraordinary meeting. 

(b) Meetings of ad hoc” Conferences, 

If an ad hoc conference is sponsored by a permanent international 
organization, the dale of the conference is generally fixed by the policy- 
making body of the organization. It often occurs that the date is fixed 
in accordance with a proposal made by the special committee to which 
the preparatory work of the conference has been entrusted. The 
Preparatory Committee of the Disarmament Conference, however, 
refused to fix the date of the Conference, as proposed by the German 
delegation, stating that it was up to the Council to make such a deci- 
sion. 

^0 The Rules of Procedure of the Assembly of the I-ctigue of Nations provide that 
(Rule I, paragraphs 2 and 3) ; 

**2. Sessions may also be held at such times as the Assembly at a previous meeting 
decides, and at such times as the Council, by a majority vote, decides. 

^'3. If a Member of the League considers a session to be desirable, it may request 
the Secretary-General to summon a special session of the Assembly. The Secretary- 
General shall thereupon inform the other Members of the League of the request, and 
enquire whether lliey concur in it. If, within a period of one month from the date of 
the communication of the Secrotary-General, a majority of tlio Members concur In (he 
request, a special session of the Assembly snail be summoned.” 

Similarly Article 1 , paragraphs i and 2, of the Rules of Procedure of the Councilor 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides: 

”1. In accordance with Article fll, section 2 , of the Agreement, the Council shall 
be convened in regular session by the Central Committee not loss than twice a year. 
It may bo convened in special session whenever the Central Committee shall deem 
necessary, and shall bo so convened within thirty days after the request therefor by 
one-third of the members of the Council. Such request shall be communicated to 
the Director General who Hhall transmit it forthwith to the Central Committee. 

”2, The Director General, after consultation with the Central CommiUoe. shall 
fix the time and place of the first meeting of each session of the Council and shall 
notify the member governments not loss than sixty days in advance of a regular 
session and not loss than three weeks in advance of a special session.” 
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When a conference is convoked by a single g:overnnu'nl or by a group 
of governmonts, the dale of tlie conference is set by ihe siMJiiHoiing 
autlioritics, tlic decision being re<iched on tlie b.isis of the h.une .senii- 
’ olKcird consultations througli di[)lonialic ehannels as were einplujc*! 
for delc’nnining the [)lace of lh(' confeiH'nce. 

(c) CirciDustancos to he Taken into Aaotinl in Sctlnii', the Date oj a 
Conference, 

The date fixed for an intenuitioiuil conference, whether a jK'iIndicul 
gathering or a siiecial meeting, must be that which is most conveniiuit 
for the greatest possible mimlier of delegates. It must iuteifere as little 
as po.ssible with the work of other international or nalion.il bodies, 
It is desirabk'i too, that consideration be given to clim.ilie conditions. 
Finally, the, times of religious or national festivals, periods tr.ulition. 
ally devoted to vacation, etc., must be taken into .iceonnt. 'riiuH, in 
fixing the ordinary session of the Assembly of tlie League duiing the 
month of September, three main considerations were the determining 
factors in reaching the deci.sioii: (l) September is a month during which 
the Euroiiean parliaments are generally on vacation ; (2) September is a 
month which follows the traditional summer vac.Uion and iireecdes 
the renewal of national political activitie.s in the autumn; (,t) .Septem- 
ber is the best season at Geneva. Many delcgate.s or memliers of eoni- 
missiona had apprehen.sions about coming to Geneva during tlit' winter 
when the terrible bise (north wind) blows. Thus the Gouneil decided 
in 1928 to hold its winter session at Lugano, instead of Geneva, in 
order to spare the health of the German Foreign Mini.ster, I )r. Slrese- 
mann. 

The date of the conference must fit into the general schedule of all 
the other projected meetings. It la the duty of the standing secretariat 
of an. international organization to advise, in due course, the dilTerent 
tiodics of the organization in order to eliminate any avoidable over- 
lapping of meeliiiga. Indeed, care must be taken that the strain put 
on the secretariat by simuitanoous meetings does not result in a lessen- 
ing of its efficiency. As a ride, no ad hoc conference.^ wc-re suniuimicd 
by the League simultaneously with the session of the Assembly,'** A pro- 
vision of a resolution adoptofi by the Assembly of tlie League of Nations 
on September 25, 1931, slated that "The Goimcil, in fixing (he date 
for the convocation of a conference, shall endeavour, as far as pos.sihio, 
to avoid two League of Nations conferences being held simultanemisly, 

Sometimes, hoc coiiferencos weiv aummoned immediately before die Aaaembly 
aeasion (Iiiier-Governmentul Cunferonce for the Coneluaiim of an Intermilioual Con- 
vention concerning tlie Use of Broadcaming in tlie Cause r4f Buiiee, September, ig.'ib). 
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and to ensure the lapse of reasonable interval between two confer- 
ences.” There arc, of course, cases of emergency when a certain date 
must be chosen in spite of inconveniences. 

(d) Change of Date. 

When a date has been set, all efforts must be made to hold the meet** 
ing on the clay fixed for it. Nothing is more inconvenient, both for the 
delegates and the vsocretarlat, than a change of the date of Lhe opening 
of a conference. As a matter of fact this was seldom done. The Rules of 
Procedure of the Assembly were silent concerning this point, but as 
far as the sessions of the Council were concerned, detailed rules exisU'd. 
Thus, paragraph 5 of Article I of the Rules of Procedure of the Council 
stated : 

The President of die Council, after consulting his colleagues and widi llie con- 
sent of llio majority, may, where necCvSbary, advance or retard the dale of the 
opening of a session of the Council. The President may not, however, without the 
consent of all his colleagues, advance or retard by more than seven days the open- 
ing of an ordinary session. 

The Council laid down detailed rules for the application of these provi- 
sions in a resolution which it adopted on January ii, 1935, as follows: 

(a) Except in cases of real emergency, the President of the Council should not 
propose a change in tlie date fixed for a session of the Council if the session is al- 
ready due to commence in five days. 

(Zi) In the communication by which he consults his colleagues as to a change in 
the date of a session of the Council, the President should, if possible, state Lhe new 
date pioposed for the opening of the session or, if this is not possible, should indi- 
cate the earliest dale at which the Council will be convened. 

(c) Except in cases of real emergency, the President of the Council should give 
his coIIcaguevS at least twelve days’ notice of the date which he proposes to substi- 
tute for the date originally fixed for a session of the Council.^’* 

The care taken by the Council to draw up strict regulations concerning 
changes in the date of its session may be taken as proof of the difficulties 
which cxi}ericncc has shown to result from such changes. 

15. Disfatcti of Summons 

The next step, after fixing the place and the date of the conference, is 
the dispatch of the letters of invitation. The letters of invitation sent 
each year for the ordinary session of the Assemlily of the League were 
of a very simple form, of which the following is an example: 

L.N,, Official Journal^ I935» p. 88. 
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I IiavL' the hoiKiLii, in accordance with Rules i and .3 of the Rules of I’lotedure 
of the Assembly of the Leai,uie of Nations, to summon the Assembly to i oiivene 
at (leneva at tt a.m. on Mondaj, September 2nd, I 92 f) 

{Sunil il) V St tA! (>iA 

Tliib lettei was soul by (he .Socrelary Geuei.il of the Leaf>iu‘, on be- 
half of (he Aclinj;; PiesidcnL of (he Council, to all the Meinbein of (he 
Lcaitue. 

For Council meetingB, a simpler procedun* w.is in use. r.it.ntiMph 6 
of Aiticle I of the Rules of T’rocediire of (lit* Council st.Ucd; ‘‘Tlie 
.Secretary-Gcnenil sludl stive notice (o the Membent of the (‘ouneil of 
the date at which a sessiou i,s to begin, unless the hcssitm is to be held 
at a date provided by the piesent Rules or fived by the Council." 
When the date of the session of the Council was provitled by the Rules 
of Procedure or wa.s fixed in advance by the C'ounoil, tlu‘ Heei clary 
General slmidy mailed to the inemlicr.s of the Couneil a cttsty of the 
agenda of the forllicoming session. The date and tlie hour of tlie optm- 
ing of the session of the Council appeared at the top of the agenda. If 
the Secretary General had to give notification of .a st‘hHion to be con- 
voked at a date not provided for by the Rules of Procedure, he gener- 
ally sent a (cicgram to the members of tlie Council staling btiefly by 
whom and why he had been reciuested to convoke the t'ouncil, and 
specifying the date of the opening of the Council session. 

Among the standing committees of the League the practice of send- 
ing a copy of the agenda of the forthcoming session, mentioning the 
place and date of the meeting, in lieu of a more formal letter of invita- 
tion, was generally adopted. 'Po avokl any misunderstanding, the 
Secretariat took the precaution to stamii the word "convocation’’ in 
large black letters, on the copy of the agenda, and to send it by regis- 
tered mail. 

In all the above-mentioned cases the authority for lasuing the letter 
of invitation rests witli the Secretary General acting by virtue of hia 
own powers or on behalf of the President of a policy-making body of 
the organization. 

The situation is more compllcntod in the case of mi hoe conferences 
or committc'cs, In this contingency the letter of invitation must be 
more formal and more detailed.''® It must state clearly whether the 
projected meeting is summoned under the auspices of an international 

'•’This is ciIho (ho practlcu of iho Internationtil Crmfcrenrea of Ameriena Sliitea. As 
an ox.uTiplu, iho invilaliott for ihc Seventh International Confenniee of Americon Slates 
sent by the Government of Uruguay is to be found as Api3entli.x III, infm. 
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organization, or convoked by a single government or a group of gov- 
ernments. In addition to indicating the name of the conference or the 
committee and the date and place of the meeting, the letter of invita- 
tion may contain references to the decisions which led to the summon- 
ing of the meeting. The motives for the decisions may also be explained. 
Further information may be included concerning: 

Number of delegates which each government is expected to send. 

Names of the othci governments invited. 

Provisional agenda of the meeting. 

Preparatory documentation. 

Questions of finance (by whom financed and in what proportion). 

Time limit for answering the invitation, etc. 

In the case of a meeting composed of individuals sitting in their 
private capacity, the above procedure applies with certain modifica- 
tions. Thus the form and the contents of the letter of invitation depend 
upon the character of the committee or the conference as well as upon 
that of the authority issuing the letter of invitation. In the case of an 
international organization, the authority is usually lodged in the secre- 
tary general; and in the case of a government, in the minister for for- 
eign affairs. The letter of invitation sometimes lakes the form of a 
communication drafted in the ihlid person. 

Similarly, the question to whom the letter of invitation shall be 
addressed depends on the practice evolved by each international or- 
ganization or government and on the character of the conference. 
Obviously, for periodical gatherings convoked by international organi- 
zations, such as the Assemblies of the League of Nations, the Interna- 
tional Labor Conferences, the International Conferences of American 
States, invitations must be sent to all member states. Invitations to 
non-member states, to observers, or to experts are extended only ex- 
ceptionally.^^ In the case of ad hoc conferences summoned under the 
auspices of an international organization the situation is somewhat 
different, the range of invitees depending on the purpose and scope of 
the conference. Often non-member slates are also invited. Non-momber 
states invited to a conference held under the auspices of the League 
were as a rule designated nomimtim in a Council resolution. In the 
case of conferences summoned at the initiative of a particular govern- 
ment or of a group of governments, the states initialing the gathering 
should be free ‘Ho invite such other stales as they please, without 
being bound to invite all stales having a possible interest in the subject 
“Composition of Public Conferences," infra, pp. 68'-69 and 7S“"77‘ 
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mailer. The only rule In the m/itler tlial (hulb buppurl in cuHtoni is 
that the invited slates shall not impose the lesults of their (U'liherations 
upon other slates against their will. Hetia* It is inipoflant that all 
slates whose concurrent action is necessary to achie^’i» a f>aiticular 
result should he given an oppoitunily to at((‘nth or M least to adhere 
U) the results.’' While ahnosl all the aulluu's in ilu‘ li('Id of itUerna- 
tional law agree on the [)rineiple, examples of failute (o observe this 
lule aie, unforlunalely, abundant. 

It is outside the scope of (his handbook to examine the dilferenl 
systems adopted for addressing the lelleis of invitation to a naifetence 
or a committee. The Secretarial of the laMgue adopted the practice 
of sending the invitation directly to a nuunber (jf a conferenci* or a 
conuuitU‘e vvlu^u such tuembeu’ was sitting in his perwmal capacity, 
and to <h(‘ gcwcnmicfit coticerncd when th<‘ (member was repr<»s(’n(iag a 
government. But there w(ut exceptions to thus gtuu^ral ruhu The I)is- 
trihution Branch of the Secretariat of (he laMgue ahvetys kepi an u()« 
to-date list of addresses of r('cit)ients of such ofliciul correspondence. 
In doublful cases, the Dislribulion Branch consulted Iheseclion of the 
Secretariat in charge of the preparation of tlu^ conference or of the 
committee meeting and, if necessary, tlu‘ Central and th(' Legal Sec- 
tions. 


r6, Staffing 

In the case of a conference convoktul at tlie iniliativ(' of a particular 
government, the competent department of tlu' foreign office of the 
inviting government -and in the ease of a conference summoned 
under the aiis()ices of an international organb.dion, the standing secre- 
tariat of that organisation has generally ttiken c»ire of all the ar- 
rangcnients discussed above. 

An inlcrnatioual conference, however, must be provided with Us 
own secretarial staff. The methods for supplying HUch a staff vary 
according to the procedure adopted in vSuimnmdng tlte conference. 
I'or iusianco: 

■*« Dunn, op. aU, p. aoo. Dr. I )unn, ilncL, p, tcjC), Buyw that ‘*The eliKihility of paliticul 
enlilics to lopmrienlation in interiuiional ('(Hifmaicas in in fact purely within the 
(lisemtion of the govern men (.*4 initialing ti conference,"* Aral in a footnote he adcJ», 
’•Apart, of course, from any local constitutional limiiaikm limt would prevent a par- 
ticular suhtlivision from participating in foreign intercourse, m exinls, for insiiance, 
in the case of the various states of the united Slates.'* ft that no mich liinitaUDn 
would exist for the different republics which are the campanunt parts of the Union 
of the Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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1. In the case of a conference summoned at the initiative of a par- 
ticular government, that government generally furnishes the neces- 
sary secretarial staff. 

2. In the case of a conference summoned at the initiative of a par- 
ticular gDVtM*nmeut, in conjunction with a group of slates, or of a con- 
feience convoked by a group of states, the Intcreatocl governmentvS will 
jointly supply the secretarial staff of the couferenco. 

3. The secretarial staff will be selected from among all the partici- 
pating states. 

4. In the case of a standing international organization, the secre- 
tarial staff of the conference will be supplied by the [)ennancnt sec- 
retariat of the organization.'^® 

Obviously it is not always possible to make use of the fourth method; 
in which cUvSe, any of the first three methods may be resorted to. Sev- 
eral foreign offices have had considerable experience in orgiwizlng in- 
ternational gatherings; and they may be in a position to supply an 
excellent personnel for the secretariat of a conference. The degree of 
efficiency of an improvised secretariat of this kind depends, to a great 
extent, on Its leadership.'^^ It will not be forgotten that the Secretariat 
of the Paris Peace Conference was severely criticized by Plarold NIcol- 
son, who attributed its defects to the Secretary General of the Confer- 
ence. “By some mischance M. Dutasta — a weak, flustered, surprised 
but not unamiable man — was chosen for this high position. . . . 
That supreme capacity for secretarial organisation, which is a by- 
product of the French genius, was not apparent at the Conference of 
Paris. . . “ '8 

Indeed, the r&le of the secretary general of a conference is of prime 
importance. It is comparable to that of a Chief of a General Staff, 
while the Presideut of the Conference performs the duties of a Com- 

The Pan American conferences select tlicir secretariat in accordance with the 
third method. However, the Eighth Inteuiational Conference of American States, 
held at Lima in December, 1038, adopted the following resolution: *Tn ordei to unify 
the technical orjganization of the Secretariat of Pan American conferences, and the 
publication of their proceedings and agreements. The Eighth International Confer- 
ence of American States Resolves: To recommend to the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union the preparation of a project for the organization of a technical sccro- 
tariat for the conferences, the services of which would be at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernments acting as host of the conferences, and which, during the interval between 
these meetings, would effect the uniform and coordinated publiaition, with suitable 
indices, of the proceedings and agreements of the conferences held under the auspices 
of the Pan American Union.’' (Resolution CIII.) 

Accoiding to an age-old custom a national of the state responsible for the convo- 
cation of a conference la usually selected as its secretary general. 

Harold Nicolson, Fmcemaking^ xqiq (Boston and New York: Ploughton, Mifilin 
Co., 1933), PP. 119-20. 
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mander in Chief. If the secretary general is qualiiiecl aticl if he has at 
his disposal a highly trained personnel, thoroughly cxperieiicecl in the 
technique of the organization of international gatherings, he will be 
able to facilitate greatly the work of the conference, h'or this re;iaoii, 
even in the second or the third of the methods listed above, it fre- 
quently happens that the inviting powers ask for the a.SBiM;uu'e of a 
member of the secretariat of an international organization in tht‘ or- 
ganizing of a proposed internationcul conference. Tints, M. Aghnides, 
at that time Director of the Disarmament Section of the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations, was appointed Secretary Ceiu'ral of three 
international conferences which were not held under the auapici's of 
the League.'*'’ 

Permanent international organizations witli tin ('Xiierieneed secre- 
tariat i.r|doubledly have the best trained personnel for giving technical 
assistanc'ti! in the organization of an inteniational conference. 'Phe iinic- 
tice of the League of Nations in this field is therefore of special value. 
The Coveiiant of the League of Nations stipulates that the Secrctaiy 
General (Of the League shall be at the same time Simretary of the 
Assembly and the Council.'**’ Likewise, theStaiiding Ordens of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization provide that the Director of the Inter- 
national Labor Office shall be the Secretary General of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conferences. 

From the outset it was decided that the Secretary General of the 
League should be the secretary of all the League commitleca or bodies.*** 
The same practice with respect to its comraittee.s was adopted by the 
International Labor Organization. It was also understood that the 
Secretary General should be the secretary of all the ad hoc conferences 
held under the auspices of the League. The Secretary General naturally 
delegated his powers, but he was, in the final analysis, responsible for 
the organization of the secretariat of all gatherings hclcl under the 
auspices of the League. The Secretaiy General of the League ami the 
Director of the International Labor Office were therefore in a position 
to exercise at all stages continuous influence upon the iircparation and 
the work of all committees and conferences functioning under those 
organizations.®® 

« The Conference concerning the Turkish Straits, Montreu.'c, 1936: the Conference 
Mncermng the Suppression of Capitulations in Egypt, Montreux, April, tpj/jnncl the 
Conrerence on Security in the Mediterranean, Nyon, Septeinlier, 1937. 

See Article 6, section 4, of the Covenant. 

An exception is the Permanent Opiiiin Board, 

“ The Secretary General of the League was assisted in his t.tsk by the Deputy Secre- 
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The most elaborate arrangements were made each year in connection 
with the organization of the Secretariat of the Assembly of the League. 
According to iLs Internal Regulations and tradition, the Assembly 
appointed a Cliairman, a General Committee (Bureau), an Agenda 
Committee, and a Credentials Committee, In addition, six or seven 
large comniiltces were set up which dealt with the diherent items of 
the agenda. Finally, during the last years preceding World War II the 
Assembly apj}oinled a Nominations Committee. To the Chairman and 
to eacli of these commiUees a secretary was assigned beforehand, the 
Secretary General himself acting as Secretary of the Nominations Corn- 
mil t(‘e. Numerous .secretaries performed such duties for many years 
aiul therefore gained consideral:)le experience In the work. Thus, for a 
[leriod of seventeen years M. de Montcnach acted as secretary to the 
chair of the League Assembly and acquired a notable virtuosity in 
assisting the different chairmen of the Assembly, The secretaries of 
the large committees were directors or members of the dhlercnt sections 
of the Secretariat specially concerned with the work of each of these 
committees. For instance, the secretary of the Fourth Committee 
dealing with the budget of the League was a member of the Treasury 
and the secretary of the Sixth dealing with political questions was a 
member of the l^oUtical Section. 

The rOle of these secretaries (hereinafter called executive secretaries) 
is of paramount importance. On their experience, skill, and administra- 
tive abilities depends, in a great measure, the smooth functioning of the 
intricate machinery of an international conference. The executive secre- 
taries must have a thorough knowledge of the questions discussed, and 
for this reason they must from the outset be associated with the pie- 
paratory work of the gathering. 

It happened quite frequently that a committee of the Assembly 
would discuss a variety of questions. On the agenda of the Sixth Com- 
mittee, for instance, figured for many years the subjects of MiuorltiCvS, 
Mandates, and Intellectual Cooperation. Obviously, the secretary of 
the Committee was unable to cope with all these problems. He acted 
chiefly in an administrative capacity, and was assisted in the leclinical 
work by officials of the respective sections charged with the handling of 
such qucBtions. 

taries General and the Under Secretaries Geneial. Their duties wote chjejly of a politi- 
cal cluuactcr and they seldom intervened in the tecJiuical or administutivc side 
of the preparation or of the functioning of the conferences. 

In the practice of the International Labor Conference the secretary of the chair 
is called '‘cieik'" of the Conference, 
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Ail the arrangements described above could easily be applied, muiatis 
mutandis, to other large conferences. Hei’e again the existence of a 
standing international organization able to provide secretari.vl facilities 
and services assumes signal importance. Its pornianeiit staff i.s already 
trained for the tasks required for a smooth-ruuniug coiiferciu-c. If addi- 
tional personnel must be hired, the permanent officials can guide and 
advise the temporary staff. 

A rapid review of the kind of administrative ijcraonnel needed for a 
large international conference (whether the conference be at (leneva or 
elsewhere) may not be out of place. As soon as an appro[)i iale date for a 
conference was decided upon in the League, the section of thi' .Secre- 
tariat primarily concerned with the proposed gathering tilled out a 
questi'e^nnah-e stating, inter alia: (i) the elate and place of the meeting; 
(2) thd approximate duration of the conference; (3) the number of 
delegatel^ expected; (4) m approximate estimate of tire number of com- 
mittees at^d subcommittees to be created; and (5) the manner of record- 
ing the mih|Utes. This questionnaire was scut to the Director of Internal 
Administiattion. The Director of Internal Administration and the C'en- 
tral Sectiom saw to it that the various meetings scheduled “ lUd not 
conflict wmi one another. As a general rule no other meetings were al- 
lowed to tfake place while the Assembly was in session. According to the 
data supplied by the questionnaire the Director of Internal Admlni.stra- 
tion, in cfgreement with the heads of the different Internal .Service's, 
selected fhc personnel required for the planned conference.®*' Generally 
this perionnel included : 

PrScIs-writers and Translators. In the Secretariat of the League the two 
services of prdcis-writing and translating were combined. A translator 
was yften obliged to perform the duties of a precis-writer or vice versa. 
BoiQi types of officials generally specialized in certain fields of activity 
iji the League, and consequently prefeVcncc for attending the meeting 
was given to the one who was more intimately conversant with the 
problems to be discussed at that meeting. As a rule two prf'ci.s-wrilers 
were attached to each League committee, one for the French language 
and the other for the English.®’' 

“Of course, no such questionnaire was required in the case of the Asscniltly or 
Council, for the arrangements there were more definite. 

“The Information Section of the Secrctaiiat of the League publislied every fort- 
night a calendar giving a list of all forthcoming meetings of the League scheduled for 
the next two or three months. 

_ “The relevant extract of the Office Rules of the Secretariat of the League is given 
in Appendix IV, tnfra. * 

"The practice of the International Labor Office is slightly different. The com- 
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Interpreters. These must be highly qualified officials and they should 
possess a thorough knowledge of the questions to be discussed. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Jesu San^;, professor at the Ecole Normale of Barcelona, who 
made a serious study in Geneva of the work and the aptitudes of paxdia- 
mentary iniorpreters, knowledge is not enough. An interpreter must in 
addition possess the following talents and qualifications: rapidity of 
coniin'cheasion and aswsociaiion of ideas; intuitive perception; a good 
voice and clear pronunciation; the ability to express himself with facil- 
ity and ease; imagination and observation; a good memory for words 
and ideas. The interpreter must be capable of more than ordinary con- 
cenlraiion. lake the orator, he composes his discourse. IHs task is not to 
give a textual transcript but a synthesized transposition. The inter- 
preter must have presence of iniiid, poise, and emotional self-control. 
Excellent translators have failed as interpreters because of congenital 
timidity and lack of emotional control.^® Interpreters of the Secretarial 
of the League and of the International Labor Office are unusually 
capable and skilful individuals, Sometimes they succeed in transform- 
ing what miglit be termed a dull and colorless speecli iziLo a brilliant 
piece of eloquence. The duties of an interpreter during a conference are 
quite strenuous. For this reason it is advisable that at least one inter- 
preter for each language be attached to each committee. 

Stenographers and Typists. If the recording of the discussions of the 
conference requires verbatim records, it is necessary to include special 
stenographers in the staff (“parliamentary” stenographers; court re- 
porters), In the interest of a smooth-working conference the parlia- 
mentary stenographers must be sufficiently numerous (for each lan- 
^tia,ge in use) so that they need take notes only for fifteen minutes at a 

mittce secretaries perform the duties of the precis- wri tens in addition to ceitain ad- 
ministrative functions. As a rule there are three secretauos {scerHaires au proch- 
verbal) for each of the main commilLoos of the Conference: one Frciich-speakiug, one 
English-speaking, and one Spanish-speaking. The r61c of the “executive secretaries “ 
of tlic League ia performed by one or several Reprcbontaiivcs of the Director at- 
tached to each committee of the Labor Conforonco, On the whole the LL.O, system 
works as well as the system which was in force in the League. 

The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminibliation makes use of a sys- 
tem similar to the LL.O. practice. However, the committee secretaries, who me 
senior members of the staff of the Bureau or Division specially concernocl with the 
work of the committee, arc relieved of the burden of taking notes din ing the meeting, 
this being done by stenographers. In laige committees one or two assistant seciotariea 
are appointed in addition to the chief secretary. As a rule the Representative of the 
Director General is one of the Deputy Directors General or the Director of the Divi- 
sion specially concerned with the work of the committee, More personnel is necessary 
with the system employed by the Relief and Rehabilitation Adminiatration, but the 
expense is still less than in the piacticc of the League or the Labor Organization since 
only one language is used. 

^^Anals d^rientacid firofessionalt Year 4 , No. 4 (Barcelona, I 93 i)‘ 
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time and then may be replaced by another team. Like the interpreters 
and the precis-writers, the parliamentary stenoRraphers must have 
some knowledge of the questions to be discussed, or at least a very good 
training in parliamentary work. Thus, the League of Nations often 
asked for the help of the stenographers of the French (’hamber of 
Deputies when these stenographers were available. Bt>sidt>s parlia- 
mentary stenographers, a sufficient number of regular stenographers 
and typists must be available for each of the languagc.s in use. Their 
number, varying in accordance with the importance of the conference, 
will sometimes be very large. They must be organized in seiiarate teams 
in order to permit shift-work, and must be placed under the orders of a 
single officer responsible to the administration for all the arrangements 
made. 

A sufficient number of mimeograph operators is also needetl t(' a.s.surc 
the efficient operation of this very useful service. 

Officers of the Distribution Service, It is the task of the distribution 
branch to supply the members of the conference with the printed or 
mimeographed documentation. In the case of a conference held outside 
the headquarters of the permanent international organization, a suffi- 
cient number of all important reference documents must be shi|)ped to 
the meeting place by the Distribution Service. Clerks of that service 
must be attached to each committee to supply the members of the con- 
ference with documents not only during the meolings but also, when 
necessary, at their personal quarters. The staff of the Distribution 
Branch of the League Secretariat was highly efficient: documents 
printed during the night were distributed early in the morning to all Uio 
members of the conference at their homes or at their hotels. This of 
course is possible only by the organization of teamwork. 

A Document Officer is selected who is in charge of the liaison between 
all the services enumerated above and the secretaries of the chair and of 
the committees. The duties of this official, who is either a member of the 
section primarily concerned with the conference in session (for in- 
stance, for the Disarmament Conference, the Secretary of the Dis- 
armament Section), or an official selected ad hoc, are important. To the 
Document Officer are handed in all the proposals, amendments, and 
repoits to be translated and duplicated. In the League practice of the 
past the task was usually entrusted to a woman official who was re- 
sponsible for timing the translation, the typing, printing, and distribu- 
tion of all documents. Each evening she gave to the Distribution 
Branch a list of the documents to be distributed the next niorniug. 
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Archinsts, In a very large conference it ivS useful to have, in addition, 
one or two secretaries especially entrusted with registering all incoiulng 
documents for their i>ropcr classification in the archives of the con- 
ference* U it is not possible to secure the services of trained archivists, 
the H'gistry of the conference may be entrusted to an asbistant of the 
Document Officer or to a senior clerk of the Distribution Service. 

Ushers and Messenifers, The number of ushers and messengers te- 
quired must be proportionate to the size of the conference. Some of tlu' 
ushers must be specially trained for emergency tasks, such as cx- 
tiaguishing fires, or administering first aid. They shoukl be i)Iaccd un- 
der the orders of a “sui>ervisor'’ who is respoUvSiblo for all the arrange- 
ments in the main hall, the commltlco rooms, and the lobby. lie lake's 
care, in parlicular, that signs indicating the names of each country are 
placed on the desks in the avssembly hall and in committee rooms, and 
that the necessary writing paper, pencils, etc., arc supplied to the dele- 
gates. The ushers should also control admission cards issued to the dele- 
gates and their collaborators and to the public. If the conference is held 
outside the usual seat of the organization it is highly desirable that at 
least the supervisor with two or three of the most experienced ushers 
be included in the staff taken from headquarters in order to train and 
direct the additional locally recruited personnel. 

In the Secretariat of the League of Nations all the above-mentioned 
personnel, from the pr6cis-writcrs to the ushers, were under the orders 
of the Director of Internal Administration. In practice, however, the 
heads of the services of pr6cis-writing^ translation, typewriting, and 
reporting, as well as those of the Distribution Branch, were allowed 
considerable liberty of action, and most of the arrangements were made 
directly between them and the ‘^executive secretaries*’ or the Docu- 
ment Officer of the conference.^® The Director of the Internal Adminis- 
tration intervened only when agreement could not be reached. Most of 
the time, however, he and his assistants devoted their efforts to super- 
vising purely material arrangements such as hoiusing and the upkeep of 
conference quarters, distribution of aclmisston cards, and maintenance 
of order. 

The maintenance of order is always a delicate question since it in- 
volves the relationship between the chair and the secretariat of the 
conference and the local police authorities. A governmental interna- 

recent times, the pr6ci8- writing, translation, typcwrilinjy, and reporting, as 
well as the mimeograph services, wore all supervised by the “Chfof of the Document 
Service.’^ This arrangement resulted in a mote rational utilization of the personnel of 
these services. 
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tional conference as a rule enjoys diplomatic immunity. The local po- 
lice may not enter the meelinpr rooms of the conference without specific 
authorization from the chair or from the secretary general of the con- 
ference acting on behalf of the chairman. Police in civilian clothes arc, 
however, often admitted at least to the lobby and the Assembly Hall. 
Sometimes private detectives are hired. In any event, arrangements 
concerning police protection must bo worked out in collaboration with 
the local authorities. In order to safeguard all the rights and privileges 
of the conference the reiircseiitatives of the chair and of the secret, iry 
gencr.al will have to be possessed of tact and firmness. 

Another task entrusted iu the League of Nations iiructice to the 
assistants of the Director of Internal Administration was the organiza- 
tion of an Information Office. This office has always bct'i) a weak .si)f>l of 
the otherwise excellent arrangements made by the League for interna- 
tional conferences. Indeed, the Information Office (not to he coiifoumlud 
with the services of the Information Section or Public Relations De- 
partment) was chiefly an office for the distribution of admi.ssion cards; 
it also served as a ‘‘lost and found” bureau and a place where informa- 
tion could be secured on hotel and restaurant accommodations. In- 
formation of a more important character, such as the name of an official 
of the Secretariat competent to deal with a specific question, could not 
as a rule be obtained through the Information Office. Evidently, it was 
an unwise practice to entrust the Information Office to officials who, 
though perfectly willing to be helpful, and unusually kind and courte- 
ous, lacked a thorough knowledge of the intricate machinery of the 
Secretariat and of an international conference. For this reason delegates 
who were seeking information of a technical nature were prone to ignore 
the Information Office and to rely instead upon their fellow-countrymen 
within the Secretariat, or on the members of the Central or Legal 
Section. Undoubtedly, a well-informed official placed at the head of the 
Information Office would have facilitated both the work of the dele- 
gates and the Secretariat. 

Another shortcoming of the Secretariat was the absence of an or- 
ganized Protocol Service. There were, of course, political reasons for this 
situation. Nevertheless, the lack of such a service often gave rise to 
serious drawbacks. A protocol service had io be improvised for special 
occasions, and sometimes an official of the Central Section or the Politi- 
cal Section or even of the Internal Administration acted as chef du 
protocols. This meant unexpected responsibilities without proper pre- 
liminary arrangements having been made. A much better procedure is 
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to select ill advance an official who has a thorough knowledge of inter- 
national etiquette and to entrust to him all questions of protocol during 
the proiiaralion and the progress of the conference* 

Arrangonicnts sliould also be made for the services of a physician 
who must be available immediately in the event of an emergency, 

The establishment of a press-relations service is of the utmost im- 
portance, Details regarding this service will be given in the section 
dealing with the question of publicity in relation to meetings of the 
conference. 

When the conference is held outside headquarters, an official iniist 
1)5 responsible for all arrangements pertaining to the care of the per- 
sonnel during the journey to the place of meeting. He is responsible not 
only for tickets, passports, and customs formalities, but also for regis- 
tering official luggage and looking after its safe arrival. Important docu- 
ments must never bo checked as baggage, but should be en1 rusted to a 
reliable official who will be held personally responsible for them, A 
similar i)rocedure must be employed regarding the keys of official 
luggage. Cooperation of local authorities is generally easily secured, 
Unless adequate arrangements are made in advance, confusion and 
difficulties invariably arise. 

It is important that international conferences have at their disposal 
adequate library facilities. As Miss Helen Lawrence Scanlon, Librarian 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, points out, '‘The 
inclusion of a reference library within the facilities offered the dele- 
gates, while not revolutionary, is certainly noteworthy. One is im- 
pressed by the almost complete absence of the word library in studies 
dealing with international conferences, ... If meetings arc held in 
cities with adequate library facilities a special conference library is not 
necessary. For example, the Washington Conference on the Limitation 
of Armaments had at its disposal the library resources of Washington. 
On the other hand, in planning the arrangements for the United Na- 
tions (“'onforcncc on Food and Agriculture, held at Hot Springs in t943i 
the Department [of State] recognized that a special library would be 
required.’^ Similarly, a special library was organized for the First 
Council Session of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, in Novcmber'-Decem- 
ber, 1943, and on a smaller scale, since the local conditions were more 

Helen Lawrence Scanlon, **The Library of the First Council Session, United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration,’’ Special Libraries^ Vol. 35 (1944), 
pp. 166-69. 
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favorable, for the Second Session of this Council helil at Montreal in 
September, 1944. The League of Nations Secretariat and th(> Interna- 
tional Labor Office provided excellent library service f(jr the ilelcKates 
and the staff of international conferences held in Geneva. Since League 
of Nations and International Labor Confc'rences were !is a rule lu'ld in 
Geneva, and since sessions of the LeaKue Coumdl and flu' Governing 
Body of the Internationa! Labor Office, when held outside ( leneva, took 
place generally in a capital, the i)roblcni of setting up an ad hoc library 
service did not arise except in a very few cases. 

When it is necessary to build up a special library set vice for an inter- 
national conference, it is advisable that such a hervic(' slioitid be 
separated from the document service and that it should be run by 
specialized librarians. Publications should include works on inli-nia- 
tional organizations in general and on special problems dealt with by 
the conference. In addition, general encyclopedias, biograpliical, his- 
torical, and geographical dictionaries, as well as bilingual or multi- 
lingual dictionaries, and map collections when rcqitired, must he 
assembled. 

It has been recently recognized that it is very useful to htive a his- 
torian attached to every important internatioital gathering, who can 
record with accuracy the preparation and proceedings of the conference, 
having access not only to public information but also to officitd docu- 
ments which are not otherwise disclosed immediately to the [jublie. 

17. Budgeting 

Conferences involve expenditure. In the case of pcrioiHcal meetings 
of permanent international organizations some of the dislnirj 3 enients of 
the conference are provided for in the general budget of Lh(> organiza- 
tion. Most of the personnel is carried on its payroll as attuiding officials, 
and expenditures such as rent of premises, lighting, heating, etc., like- 
wise form part of the regular budget. 

In the League, appropriations for conferences were as a rule divided 
into two items: (i) meetings of the conference; (2) printing expenses. 

For the purpose of the budget of the League the expenses figuring tuuler 
the first item (meetings of the conference) were not subdivided. For 
instance, in the case of the Disarmament Conference, the amount ^ 

shown alongside the item "meetings of the conference" was as high as \ 

one million Swiss francs. It was in this manner lhat conference budgets 
were presented to the Assembly for approval, Before establishing this 
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lump sum the Treasury of the League invariably made a detailed study 
of the estimates by breaking them down into a scries of subitems. 

To illustrate the kind of preliminary work falling upon the Treasury, 
the following items of expense for a conference held outside the seat of 
the organization may be mentioned : 

I* Subsistence allowances to delegates. Provisions on this count arc 
made only if the delegates to a conference are indemnified by the inter- 
national agency. In the case of intergovernmental conferences the costs 
of delegations fall generally upon the sending government.^^ 

2. Traveling expenses of delegates. The rules and provisions govern- 
ing traveling expenses arc practically identical with those regarding 
subsistence allowances (see above, i). 

3. Special compensarion to delegates. As stated above, all expenses of 
governmental delcgaLes are as a rule t)aicl by their governments. Never- 
theless, it sometimes happens that an international organization will 
pay certain compensation to the members of a conference held at a 
place far from the scat of the organization, These payments may take 
the form of a special salary or of outfit allowances, etc. 

4. Special compensation to the chairman of the conference. The 
chairman of a conference, even if he receives an allowance from his own 
government in his capacity as a delegate to the conference, may at limes 
also receive a special compensation from the intcimational organization. 
This may take the form of an appropriation for entertainment expenses. 

P. Walters, former Diiecior of the Political Section and Under Secretary 
General of the League of Nations, discussing the question of subsistence allowances 
and tiavciing expenses paid to delegates to the League, points out that; the practice 
of the League was far from being consistent in this mallei. Thus the expenses of the 
Delegates to the Governing Body of the International Labour OfTice were paid from 
the League Budget, while those of Delegates to its annual Conference weic borne by 
their Governments. The cost of Delegations to the Council, Assembly, and all Con- 
ferences was borne by the Governments, but in regard to the various standing com- 
miUcos the practice vai ied. Naluially those such as the Mandates Commission which 
were composed of individual cxrxnTs had their expenses paid from League funds, while 
those which were composed 01 Government rept esentatives were logularly but not 
invailably paid for by the GovernmenU concerned.’' In Mr. Walter’s mind the proper 
course in Inc future ’’would be to indudo in the League budget appropriations to 
cover the travelling cost of a certain number of Delegates from every Member for 
each meeting of the Assembly and the I.L.O, Conference; and to do the same for 
Council meetings and meetings of the Governing Body of the LL.O. for tltosc States 
which arc Members or care invited to attend. The same principle should be applied to 
all the standing committees of both oiganisationa, and these committees should be 
enlarged so as to give all members a chance to take pait in them at reasonably fre- 
quent intervals.” Op. aX, pp. n-rz, It seems, however, that the trend has been re- 
cently in the opposite direction. Ai tide 111, Section 7 of the Agreement of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides that ’’The travel and 
other expenses of members of the Council and of members of its committees shall be 
borne by the governments which they represent.” 
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Moreover, the chairman of a conference is generally entitled to a private 
secretary, whose salary is included in the budget of the conference. 

5. Subsistence allowances for the permanent staff. 

6. Traveling expenses for the permanent staff. 

7. Outfit allowances for the permanent staff in the case of a con- 
ference held in a remote place. 

8. Allowances for life insurance premiums for the delegates and 
the staff, if the conference is held in a remote or dangerous pkicx*. 

9. Luggage. 

10. Insurance of luggage. 

11. Rent of premises in those cases where no free quarters are olftM'od. 

12. Lighting, heating, cleaning (if no service is j^rovided). 

13. Motor cars (sometimes also provided as a fre^o service). 

14. Postage, cables, telephone. 

15. Temporary personnel hired on the spot. For instance, steno- 
typists, ushers, messengers. 

16. Purchase of books, newspapers, furniture, typewriters, station- 
ery, etc. 

17. Entertainment fund. 

18. Miscellaneous. To these items must be added the printing ex- 
penses, which in some cases may be considerable. 

If the conference is held In a remote place the allowances and com- 
pensations of the secretarial staff must be estimated on a more generous 
basis. Conditions of life — for instance, in the Far East ~ often require 
that the personnel of an international agency maintain a high living 
standard. The prestige of the secretariat and of the institution itself 
may be involved. Sufficient allowances for traveling and housing ex- 
penses must be provided to enable the personnel, even in the category 
of stenographers, to travel in first-class comparLnionts on boats and 
railways and to live in first-rate hotels.®^ All expenses must, of coursti, l)o 
carefully supervised and kept within the limits of budgetary appropri.i- 
tions, A treasury official of the international organization should there- 
fore be detailed to the conference for this purpose. In the cubc of a small 
conference it will be sufficient to make one of the memljcrs of the secre- 
tariat an ad hoc comptroller. Such an arrangement is not fully satisfac- 
tory unless this official possesses some knowledge of bookkeeping and is 

^ The Rules pertaining to Traveling and Removal Expenses and Subaistence Al- 
lowances (^pendix III (paragraph 13), Staff Regulations of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations) specifically state that “A secretary travelling with his Chief will 
be entitled to travel in the same conditions as the latter if required to work during the 
journey. . . 
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familiar with the problems of converting appropriations or payments 
into foreign currencies, 

18, Necessity of Preparation; Danger of Over- Preparation 

The success of an international conference depends to a great extent 
upon the type of preparation described in the foregoing pages. For 
meetings held under the auspices of the League and the International 
Labor Organi/atlon, this preparatory work was in later years facilitated 
by the exivSleiice of permanent secretarial bodies. A great number of 
questions were settled as a matter of routine; trained personnel was 
available, preparatory documents were drafted, printed, and distributed 
without major difficulties; housing problems were simplified, etc. Em- 
phasis has been placed on the skill acquired by standing committees 
of the League or of the International Labor Organization in preparing 
draft conventions with the aid of the Secretariat of the League or of the 
International Labor Office. The same advance arrangements and prepa- 
rations are needed for international conferences held under the auspices 
of a particular stale or a group of slates. 

For such conferences preliminary negotiations must be made through 
the regular diplomatic channels rather than through the agency of the 
secretariat. As for material arrangements, these must often be impro- 
vised by the states, since they lack the established facilities and ma- 
chinery of a permanent secretariat. The material arrangements of the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations and of the International Labor 
Organization were almost perfect. Long-range experience enabled the 
Secretariat of the League to codify, so to speak, all the essential provi- 
sions concerning the material arrangements of the Assembly Meetings. 
These provisions were regularly published in the first issue of the 

Assembly JourmL^'^^ 

In addition to the information so publislicd, an Official Guide was 
often circulated to the delegations at the Assembly sessions and at the 
important afi! hoc conferences convened under the auspices of the League 
of Nations. Sometimes these Guides furnished very detailed informa- 
tion concerning material arrangements made for the gathering. For in- 
stance, the Official Guide prepared for the Disarmament Conference in 

w Ab an example, the first issue of the ‘’Journal of the Nineteenth Session of the 
Assembly’* is reproduced as Appendix V, %nfra. Compare the League arrangements 
with those made for the Seventh International Conference of American States (Ap- 
pendix VI, infra). For more details concerning the Assembly JournaV' of the League, 
see infra^ p. 154, n. 
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1932 was a booklet of thirty-seven pages.®'^ As a rule, an Official Guide 
containing information concerning the arrangements made for the 
session is distributed to the members of the International Labor Con^- 
ference. The Guide prepared for the session held in Philadelphia in 1944 
had a very attractive covering page. 

There is a danger, however, that the political or technical prepara- 
tions, or the combination of both, may unduly delay the summoning 
of the conference or tend to force decisions on the conference. Without 
going into detail, it may be mentioned that there was much criticism 
of the endless discussions at the Preparatory Commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference. Suffice it to say hero that it was in session from 
May, 1926, to December, 1930. Obviously, the subject was complicated 
and the aims of the projected Conference of utmost impoilancc. Never- 
theless, it may be questioned whether the delay in convoking the Con- 
ference was due only to the complexity of the problem, or whelhcr, for 
reasons of national policy, some governments did not prolong purposely 
the work of the Preparatory Commission. 

Another example is seen in the preparations for the Conference for 
Limiting the Manufacture and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic 

The Table of Contents of the Guide was as follows: 

I. General Arrangements. (A) Plenary Meetings of the Coiiference: t. Entrances; 

2. Instructions for Motor Traffic; 3. Inside Arrangements. (B) Commillec Meetinp: 
I. Entrances; 2. Instructions for Motor Traffic; 3. Inside Arrangements; 4. Publicity 
of Committees, (C) Prestdeni and General Committee. (D) Secretariat: i . Secretariat 
Offices; 2. Allotment of the Work of the Conference. (E) Library. (F) Printing and 
Publishing Department. (G) Photographs. (H) Local Facilities for the Conference: 
X. Genevese Organization Committee for the Conference; 2. Association dcs Int6r6t8 
de Geneve. 

II. Special Information forTue Delegations, (A) Members of the Delegations: 
i. Credentials; 2. Names of Delegates, Deputy-Delegates and Experts; 3. Admission 
Cards. j^B) Arrangements for Delegations: i. Languages and Translations; 2. Minutes; 

3. Receipt of Documents; 4. Distribution of Documents; 5. Journal of the Conference. 
(C) Customs Facilities. (D) Telegrams. (E) Telephone Service. (F) Wireless Telegraphy. 
(G) Postal Arrangements. (li) Travel Office. (I) Tickers. (J) Cars. 

III. Special Information for the Press. (A) Admission Cards. (B) Press Ar- 
rangements: I. Plenary Meetings of the Conference; 2. Committee Meetings. fC) 
Telegrams: i. Press TeWrains; 2. Handing-in of Telegrams and Payment; 3. Drafting 
of Press Telegrams; 4. Teleprinters. (D) Telephone Service: i. Priority; 2, Time-Limit 
for Calls and Payments. (E) Wireless Telegraphy: X. Press Wireless Service; 2. Broad- 
cast Reports. (F) Cinema. (G) Photographs. (li) Broadcasting. (I) Tickers^ Postal 
Service, and Travel Office. 

IV. Special Information for the Panne* (A) Admission Cards. (B) Public 
Entra^ices. (C) Rules. (D) International Organizations. (E) Sale of Publications and 
Photographs. 

Annexed Plans: I. Salle du Conscil G 6 n 6 ral: Entrances, Circulation, and Parking 
of Cars. II. Salle du Conseil GSnhal; Inside- Arrangements. HI. CommUlee Biiilding: 
Entrances, Circulation, and Parking of Cars, IV. Committee Building: Lower Ground 
Floor. V. Committee Bmlding. Upper Ground Floor. VI. Plan of Reading-Room. L*N, 
Document Conf.D46. 
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Drugs, held in 1931. The most important manufacturing countries held 
a Preparatory Conference in London in 1930 and framed a scheme, 
which was elaborated by the Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium, 
for the future production of narcotic drugs based on a quota system. 
This scheme was open to the criticism that it would perpetuate the 
privileged position of these countries and was therefore rejected by the 
Conference, which resolved itself into a technical committee and worked 
out a convention based upon completely different principles. 

Thus, psychological conlingeucics must not be disregarded in pre- 
paring a conference. It may at times be advisable to speed the prei)ara- 
tion of a conference in order to hold it under the most auspicious condi- 
tions, and it is often a wise policy to allow the parlies concerned liberty 
of action rather than to force the issue by presenting too rigid a scheme 
which would be the cause of serious friction during the conference. 



PART II 

ORGANIZING - DIRECTING - COORDINATING 


The first meetings of a conference are generally devoted to the or- 
ganization of the gathering proper. The essential organs arc created 
and the machinery of the conference starts functioning. This work must 
be directed and coordinated. 

As a rule, the task of creating the organs of the conference falls upon 
the conference itself ; the direction and coordination of the work of the 
conference is incumbent upon the Chair and the steering committee or 
Bureau. The secretary general of the conference assists the conference 
in the creation of the necessary organs; and he assists the Chair and the 
Bureau in directing and coordinating the work of the conference. Since 
the boundary lines of the three processes are not clearly defined, a 
certain amount of overlapping is unavoidable. Frequently, steps are 
taken for the organization of a conference before the conference actually 
takes place. And as the conference progresses the organization is con- 
tinually perfected by the conference itself, and by the Chair and the 
steering committee — all assisted by the secretary general. Similarly, 
during sessions situations may arise which will call for now methods of 
direction and coordination. The interrelation of the three processes 
will become clearer upon studying the organs, procedures, and functions 
of international conferences. It will also become clear that in an inter- 
national meeting the functions of the leader, the director, and the 
supervisor cannot always be separated. 

Parts II and III of this handbook are devoted to the study of the 
interrelation of the three processes; Part II dealing more siiedfically 
with the organs of an international conference and Part III with prob- 
lems of procedure which may arise during the meetings of an interna- 
tional gathering. 


Organs of International Conferences 

The most important organ of the conference is the conference itself 
sitting in plenary meeting. Consequently, the composition of interna- 
tional conferenced must be investigated first. 
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19. Composition of Public Conferences 

As has been pointed out cat the beginning of this study, the composi- 
tion of luleinational public conferences varies extensively, and a purely 
governmental representation is not an absolute criterion for this kind 
of conference.^ A study of the composition of international public con- 
ferences would by itself comprise a bulky volume, and for even a mere 
enquiry into the composition of the conferences held under the auspices 
of the League of Nations and the International Labor Organization a 
lengthy monograjdi would ho required. For this reason only the most 
inipoitant characteristics of the composition of the Avsscmbly and the 
Council of the League, of the International Labor Conferences and of 
the (Governing Body of the International Labor Office, and of the ad 
hoc international conferences held under the auspices of these institu- 
tions will be studied below. Brief reference will also be made to the In- 
ternational Conferences of American States and the Council of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

Space is lacking here for a study of the Congresses of the Interna- 
tional Postal Union, ^ in which representatives of certain protectorates 
and colonies take part with the same rights as the delegates of sovereign 
states, and of the Permanent Committee of the Office International 
d'Hygidne Publique, in which certain protectorates and colonies have 
full membership. 


ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE 


The pertinent provisions of the Covenant of the League read as 
follows: 


The Assembly shall consist of Representatives of the Members of the League. 
(Article 3, paragraph i.) 

At meetings of the Assembly, each Member of the League shall have one vote, 
and may have not more than three Representatives. (Article 3, paragraph 4.) 

The relevant provisions of the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly 
were an amplification of the principles laid down in the Covenant, 
Their purpose was to regulate the appointment and the rights of sub- 
stitute representatives and to provide for the possible appointment of 
deputy delegates and technical advisers. The text follows; 


Rule 5. 


I. 


Each Member shall communicate to the Secretary-General, if 


1 Sec pp. 12-13. 

* For a study of this question, see Benjamin Akzin, ^‘Membership m the Umveraal 
Postal Union/’ American Journal of Inlernational Vol. 37 (I933)» PP* 651-74. 
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possible one week before the date fixed for the opening of the session, the names 
of its representatives, of whom there shall be not more than three. The names of 
substitute-representatives may be added. . , , 

Rule 6. — 'I. In addition to the substitute-representatives mentioned in 
paragraph i of Rule 5, the representatives of a Member of the League attending 
the Assembly, acting together as a delegation, may appoint substitutes. Any such 
appointment shall be communicated in writing to the President. 

2. A substitute-representative appointed by a Member of the League may lake 
the place of a representative without nomination by the representatives. 

3. A substitute-representative or substitute may take the place of a representa- 
tive who is absent from a meeting of the Assembly, or is temporarily prevented 
from taking part in its deliberations, but, if the representative is present at the 
meeting, the substitute- representative or substitute is only entitled to assist him. 

4. A delegation may appoint for service on a committee a deputy or technical 
adviser other than those referred to in the above paragraphs of this Rule; but a 
deputy or adviser so appointed shall not be eligible for appointment as Chairman 
or Rapporteur, or for a seat in the Assembly. 

A detailed study of the composition of the delegations to the As- 
sembly may not be attempted here. Suffice it to say that they fre- 
quently consisted of highly placed officials, dignitaries, or parliamen- 
tary leaders. Even the heads of state (like the Emperor of Ethiopia or 
the President of the Republic of Switzerland) at one time led their 
delegations. Sometimes, however, states were represented by individ- 
uals holding very modest positions, such as that of vice consul, etc. 

The representatives were classified according to their duties in the 
Assembly, and not in consideration of the position they occupied in 
their own countries. Thus, for example, in the ‘^List of Delegates and 
Members of Delegations” of the nineteenth ordinary session of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations (1938) the representatives of the 
member states were classified under the following headings: Delegate, 
Substitute Delegate, Assistant Delegate, Adviser, Technical Adviser, 
Legal Adviser, Expert, Assistant Expert, Secretary General, Assistant 
Secretary General, Secretary, Assistant Secretary, Private Secretary, 
Press Officer, and ^R^^dacteur.” 

The size of the delegations at any one session of the Assembly varied 
from forty to forty-five members for the British and the French delega- 
tions to two members for the delegations from Liberia or Luxemburg. 

There is only one case on record where a representative of a non- 
member state was permitted to sit in a plenary meeting of the Assembly, 
and that was at a meeting convoked for the election of a judge to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. But in 1931, the Assembly 
invited several non-member states to send representatives to the Third 
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Committee of the Assembly in order “to assist in an advisory capacity 
in the Third Committee's discussions on the resolution relating to an 
armaments truce." ® More often representatives of standing or ad hoc 
committees of the League were invited as technicians to attend com- 
mittee meetings of the Assembly. Thus, M. Loudon, Chairman of the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, was invited 
in 1931 to sit in the Third Committee of the Assembly. In 1938, repre- 
sentatives of the Financial and Economic Committees attended the 
meetings of the Second Committee. A Committee of the Assembly 
might even invite representatives of semipublic organizations to appear. 
In 1 933 1 fhe Secretary General of the Penal and Penitentiary Commis- 
sion took part in the discussion of the Fifth Committee. 

COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE 

Under the Covenant, the Council comprised two kinds of members : 
permanent members, consisting of the Great Powers, and non-perma- 
nent members elected by the Assembly for a limited period. 

(a) Permanent Members. 

The Covenant provided for two categories of permanent members: 
In the first were the powers described In Article 4, paragraph i, as the 
“Principal Allied and Associated Powers"; these were five in number 
— the United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, and 
Japan. The United States, as is well known, did not occupy the seat 
reserved for her. The second category included the powers to which the 
Council and Assembly conjointly were authorized to grant a permanent 
seat on the Council (Article 4, paragraph 2). A seat was created for 
Germany on September 8, 1926, and another for the Union of the Soviet 
Socialist Republics on September 18, 1934. 

Certain members of the League demanded, without success, the 
creation of permanent seats for themselves. Thus, Brazil, having failed 
to obtain satisfaction, gave notice of withdrawal on June lo, 1926. 

(b) Non-permanent Members. 

Non-permanent seats were created under the same conditions as 
permanent seats (Article 4, paragraph 2), that is, subject to agreement 
between the Council and the Assembly. 

Article 4, paragraph i, provided that non-permanent members should 
“be selected by the Assembly from time to time in its discretion.” 

The Assembly adopted, first in recommendations and subsequently 

« L.N,, Official Journal, Special Supplement No. 93, p. roo. 
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in actual practice, a system designed to ensure that the Council should 
always represent the various parts or regions of the woi'ld and the 
different races, religions, and civilizations. 

Article 4 of the Covenant provided for four non-permanent members. 
This number was increased to six in 1922, to nine in 1926, to ten in 
1933, nnd to eleven by the creation of a further provisional scat in 1936. 
Article i, paragraph i, of the Rules adopted by the Asscmlily on Sep- 
tember 15, 1926, fixed the term of office of non-pcrniancnt membc'rs at 
three years. These Rules provided for the renewal of the Council by 
thirds by the election of three of its members each year. Under certain 
conditions a retiring member could be reelected. Nevertheless, the 
number of members reelected was limited to the extent that no more 
than three so elected could sit on the Council at any one time. The Rule 
of September 15, 1926, provided also that the Assembly .should be 
empowered to decide at any time, by a two-thirds majority, to proceed 
to a new election of all the non-permanent members of the Council. 

Article 4, paragraph 6, of the Covenant provided that, at meetings 
of the Council, each member of the League represented on the Council 
should have one vote, and might have not more than one representa- 
tive. If, during a meeting of the Council, a designated roi)re.sentativc 
was temporarily absent an alternate automatically took his place ; this 
alternate being sometimes a secretary. The unwritten rule was, how- 
ever, that a seat at the Council table should never bo empty during a 
meeting. 

Apart from the representatives of the states which were either perma- 
nent or non-permanent members of the Council, other representatives 
might be called upon from time to time to sit as members of the Coun- 
cil. Several cases can be distinguished : 

(a) The case covered by Article 4, paragraph 5, of the Covenant. This 
article reads : 

Any Member of the League not represented on the Council shall be invited to 
send a Representative to sit as a Member at any meeting of the Council during 
the consideration of matters specially affecting the interests of that Member of 
the League. 

In such an instance, an invitation was sent to the state concerned. 
The latter sat with the Council and enjoyed the same rights as a regular 
member of the Council, that is to say, the representative in question 
took part in the discussion and in the voting. 

On several occasions the Council examined the nature of the intorost.«i 
justifying the issuance of the invitation provided for in Article 4, para- 
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graph 5. The practice followed was somewhat complex. The mere fact 
of a state being particularly interested in a given question was not 
looked upon as snlTlicicnl. It was the view of the Council that the prob- 
lem dealt with slioukl, upon objective appraisal, be one of particular 
concern to the state desiring to be n^presented at a meeting of the 
Council. A state which wUvS not a member of the Council but was con- 
sidered as beitig particularly interested in a given question might be 
allowed to take part in the work of the Council both when the inclusion 
of the question in the agenda was discussed, and when the Council was 
dealing with the quevStion itself. 

(b) llie Case of a Special Conventio 7 i, 

Some convuntionB provided for participation in the Councirs work 
by a stale which was not a member of the Council. The Opium Conven- 
tion signed at ( kniova on February 19, 1925, provides that the monibcrs 
of the Permanent Central Opium Board are to be appointed by the 
Council and that the United States of America and Germany should 
each be invited to nominate one person to participate in these appoint- 
ments. This raised the point whether, in such a case, it was by the Coun- 
cil that the election should be made or by a special electoral body with 
the Council as its chief component. 

(c) The Case of a Decision by the Assembly* 

The Assembly, by a resolution dated October 3, 1936, decided to 
admit Germany, Brazil, and Japan to sit in the Council at any election 
of members of the Permanent Court of International Justice that might 
take place before January i, 1940. 

(d) Invitation Addressed by the Council to a State. 

Apart from the cases mentioned above, the Council was entitled to 
invite a state not a member of the Council or even of the League of 
Nations to sit at the Council table. In such cases the state thus 
invited ^ did not hb a rule take part in the voting. 

Article XIII of the Rules of Procedure of the Council stated, in 
addition: 

The Chairmen and Members of Committees, experts and officials of the League 
may be admitted to give information or assistance at meetings of the Council. 

On September 29, 1937, the Council took the following decision: 

It is generally unnecessary for the chairmen or other representatives of League 
Committees to come to the Council table for the discussion of their Committees^ 
reports, Nevertheless, it is open to the Rapporteur for the particular question on 

^ An invitation of this kind was, in virtue of Article IT, addressed by the Council to 
the United States, on October 15, 1931, in connection with the Sino- Japanese conflict. 
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the agenda to ask the Secretary-General to arrange for the 1 eprcscnlation of the 
Committee, should special circumstances appear to the Rapporteur to warrant 
such action.^ 


STANDING AND PROVISIONAL COMMITTEES OF THE LEAGUE 

Space is lacking for a full description of the composition of the stand- 
ing and provisional committees appointed by the League. They woie 
composed either of membets sitting as representatives of their govein- 
ments 01 of members appointed in their individual capacity. Rcferenc(» 
may be made here simply to the Report of the Secretary General con- 
cerning the League Committees published in 1934 and to the CJeneral 
Regulations for League Committees adopted by the Council on January 
24, i936.« 

international labor conferences 

The composition of the International Labor Conferences is well 
known. They are composed of the representatives of the states members 
of the Organization, each country being represented by four delegates, 
two for the government and two for the employers and the employees 
respectively. Each delegate may be accompanied by not more than two 
advisers for each item on the agenda of the meeting. The peculiarity of 
the system of the International Labor Conference is that every delegate 
is entitled to vote individually on all matters treated by the Conference. 
This is an important departure from the generally accepted principle 
that each state shall have only one vote regardless of the number of ils 
delegates at an international meeting. 


GOVERNING BODY OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE 


The Governing Body of the International Labor Office, which con- 
sists of thirty-two members, is also composed of representatives of 
governments, employers, and workers, i.e., sixteen persons representing 
governments, eight representing the employers, and eight representing 
the workers. 

Of the sixteen persons representing governments, eight arc appointed 
by the members of the Organization of chief industrial importance, 
and eight arc appointed by the members of the Organization selected for 
that purpose by the government delegates to the International Labor 
Conference, excluding the delegates of the eight members of the Organ- 


® L.N,, Official Journal, 1937, p. 1169. 

® L.N,, Official Journal^ 1936, pp. 131-33. 


Document C.287,M.i25*t934. 
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ization mentioned above. Of the sixteen members of the Organization 
represented, six must be non-European states. 

The persons representing the employers and the persons representing 
the workers arc elected respectively by the employers’ delegates and 
the workers* delegates to the Conference. Two employers’ representa- 
tives and two workers’ representatives must belong to non-European 
states. 

The duration of the office of the Governing Body is tlirec years. 

PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCES 

The number of delegates which each government is entitled to send 
to the Pan American conferences is not limited by a formal provision as 
in the case of the Assembly of the League or the International Labor 
Conferences. Thus, at the Seventh International Conference of Ameri- 
can States the United States of America had six full delegates, Uruguay 
sixteen, etc. The conference was composed of nearly two hundred repre- 
sentatives of twenty American republics who were classified under 
headings such as; President of the Delegation; Delegate; Counselor; 
Adviser; Technical Adviser; Secretary General; Secretary; Assistant 
Secretary; Press Officer. Several former presidents of American re- 
publics were among the delegates as well as ten ministers for foreign 
affairs in office. 

COUNCIL OF THE UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Article III, paragraph i, of the agreement Setting up the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides that each 
member government shall name one representative, and such alternates 
as may be necessary, upon the Council of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. As Dr. Philip C. Jessup remarks 
rightly, “the Council of UNRRA is in fact comparable rather to the 
Assembly than to the Council of the League.” ^ It is true that on the 
Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion all the member governments ® of the Administration are repre- 

’Jessup, “The First Session of the Council of UNRRA,” op, p. 103, n. 6. 

* Article II of the agreement of the United Nations Relief and Relubiliiation 
Administration which deals with mcmbeiship in the Administration is as follows: 
“The members of the United Nations Relief and RehabiliUition Administration shall 
be the governments or aiuhonties signatory hereto and such other governnienife or 
authorities as may upon application for membership be admitted thereto by action of 
the Council. The Council may, if it desires, authorize the Central Committee to accept 
new members between sessions of the Council. 
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senLed. Moreover, the number of alternates, advisers, secretaries, etc., 
attending the meetings of the Council is very large (more than two 
hundred at the second session of the Council held in Montreal in Sep- 
tember, 1944). 

LEAGUE ‘'ad hoc*' CONFERENCES 

Most of the conferences sponsored by Lhc League were general con- 
ferences. The Council instructed the Secretary General to issue invita- 
tions to all members of the League ; at the same lime the Council usually 
set up a list of non-member slates which should also be invited* Sixty- 
four states weic invited to send delegations to the Dibannament 
Conference and sixty of them actually sent representatives. Other con- 
ferences were similarly attended by a large number of bUxles as, for in- 
stance, the Conference on Narcotic Drugs of 1931, the World Economic 
Conference of 1927, and the Monetary and Economic Conference held 
in London in 1933. Sometimes League conferences were limited couf cr- 
evices ^ and invitations were issued only to the governments of count riCvS 
belonging to a certain geographic area or having a special interest in 
a particular subject. For instance, the Statute of the Organization 
for Communications and Transit (Article 24, paragrapli i) provided 
that: 

Limited conferences, to which only the representatives of the States concerned 
are invited with a view to the conclusion or revision of conventions specially 
affecting them may be convened by the Council on the proposal of the Committee, 
which shall append to its proposal a list of the States tliat should in its opinion be 
invited* 

The League convened limited conferences to deal with subjects in 
various fields, The First Opium Conference held at GeneVa in 1925 and 
the Bangkok Opium Conference held in 1931, were attended only by 
the representatives of governments specially interested in the regula- 
tion or suppression of the habit of smoking opium* 

The ad hoc conferences held under the auspices of the League of 
Nations were almost always composed of government representatives* 
For this reason they were often called intergovernmental conferences* 
However, there were exceptions. Reference has been made in the first 

“Wherever the term ’member government’ is used in this Agt cement it shall be 
construed to mean a member of the Administration whether a government or an 
authority,” The reason for employing the term “authority” in the agreement is that 
at the time of the signing of the agreement the French Committee of National Libera* 
tion was not recognized as the de jure government of France, 
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part of this handbook to the Conference of Press Experts convoked by 
the League in 1927, in which governmental, somipublic, and private 
interests wore represented. 

No attempt was made In the case of intergovernmental League con- 
ferences to set up rigid rules concerning the size of the delegations at- 
tending such meetings. On the contrary the Rules of Procedure of these 
conferences displayed great flexibility in this respect. For instance, the 
Rules of Procedure of the Disarmament Conference (Article I) provided 
that: 

1. The Conference shall consist of the delegations appointed by the Govern- 
ments invited to the Conference. 

2. Ketch ddcgcalion shall consist ()f one or moie Delegates who may be actom- 
panied by siibsUtute delegates, aclviseis, expcits and secretaries. 

The Slalule of the Organization for Communications and Transit 
adopted by the Council of the League of Nations on January 29, 1938, 
provided in Article 18, paragraph i, that: 

Delegations to the [general] conference may include one or more repiescnta- 
tives, deputies and experts, each delegation having only one vote. 

At the Disarmament Conference some states (as for instance, Denmark) 
had as many as ten full delegates. As for the sessions of the Assembly, 
delegations at important League conferences included a large number 
of substitute and assistant delegates as well as advisers, experts, secre- 
taries, etc. 

OBSERVERS 

States which are not entitled to take an active part in the work of a 
conference or which do not wish to take an active part may send ob- 
servers. Naturally, if a state which has not been selected as a member of 
the conference desires to send an observer, authorization must be given 
to it to do so. In the practice of the League of Nations this authorization 
was given either beforehand by the Council or by the conference itself. 

Apart from governmental delegations and observers, League confer- 
ences were often attended by experts appointed in an individual capac- 
ity or by representatives of national or international organizations 
invited to take part in the work of the conference. 

As stated before, the competent authority for appointing such experts 
or inviting such representatives was usually either the Council of the 
League or the conference itself. However, other methods were occa- 
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sionally employed;® thus, the Monetary and Economic Conference held 
in London in 1933 was attended by experts appointed both by the 
Council of the League and by the President of the Conference. Article 
18 of the Constitution of the International Labor Organization pro- 
vides that the International Labor Conference may add to any conv 
mittee which it appoints, technical experts who shall be assessors 
without being entitled to vote. In fact, observers, experts, and repx'oseu t- 
atives of national or international organizations are as a rule not 
entitled to vote. 

In its twenty years of active existence the League of Nations has 
been cautious not to adopt general rules applying to all observers.^^ 

The Rules of Pi-oceclure of the Council of the United NatioiivS Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration contain a si)edal provision con- 
cerning observers. Article VII of these Rules reads: 

The Council and the Central Committee may invite observers or may invite 
public international organizations, non-member governments or authorities, 
relief and welfare agencies or others to send observers, to attend all or any of their 
meetings or parts thereof, or to participate in such meetings or parts thereof, 
without vote, under such conditions as the Council or the Central Committee, 
respectively, shall determine. All such invitations shall be transmitted by the 
Director General, 

So far the Council and the Central Committee of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration have not determined the 
' ‘ conditions ' ^ under which observers may participate in the meetings of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

The International Conferences of American States have in recent 
limes adopted a negative policy concerning “official observers,” Thus 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Union submitted to the 
Eighth International Conference of American Stales held at Lima in 
December, 1938, a report in which it staled that, in view of the fact that 
the sessions of the conferences as well as those of the committees had 
been public since the Sixth Conference of 1928, there was no reason for 
establishing a category of “official observers.” This view was concurred 
in by the reporting delegate, who, in his report, expressed himself as 

® For instance, the Statute of the Organization for Communications and Transit 
provides (Article 19) : 

“ I. The Committee may appoint either persons who are members of the Committee 
or persons who do not belong to the Committee to take part in the work of the confer- 
ence in an advisory capacity and on behalf of the Comniittce. 

‘^ 2 . The Council or the conference may invJle qualificcl international or national 
organisations to appoint representatives to take part in an advisory capacity in the 
work of the conference/' 

^®For a discussion of the r6]c of the observers of international conferences, see 
Genet, ciL^ Vol. Ill, pp. i6o-6l. 
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follows: “In oiir opinion no reason exists to counsel the creation of this 
special category (of official observers)* Foreign or extracontinental 
nations may fully inform themselves of the deliberations and resolu- 
tions in the [)ul)Iications of the International Conferences of American 
Slates, and also of the trends of Pan Americanism. Furthermore, wc 
have no Intercast in the partidpalion in this essentially continental work 
of count ricH that arc not linked by the ideal of Pan Americanism ; which 
is not a policy of exclusion, l>ut one of definition of collective ideals of 
peace and of continental juridical, social and economic organization.” 
The report was approved by the committee, as was also the opinion of 
the reporting delegate that no resolution on the subject was necessary. 

INTERNAI. ORGANISATION OF DKCKGATIONS 

ICach delegation must have a leader who speaks and votes in plenary 
meetings on Ixdialf of the whole delegation.^^ This leader of a delegation 
is sometimes called finst delegate, president, or chairman of the 
delegation. It of course falls upon each government to organize its own 
delegation within the general framework of the constitution of the inter- 
national organization or of the rules of procedure of the international 
gathering. In the practice of the League neither the chair nor the Secre- 
tary General intervened in this field. It is conceivable, however, that a 
government sometimes consulted the Secretary General semiofficially 
concerning certain questions, such as, for instance, the number of per- 
sonnel to be included in the delegation in order that its own delegation 
might bo of approximately the same size as that of the other govern- 
ments. 

This chapter would not be complete without mention of certain fea- 
tures emphasizing the rights of a state to send a delegation of its own 
choosing. Referring again to the practice of the League, in several in- 
stances a government has found it expedient to send a delegate who 
was not a national of its own state, Liberia, for example, was succes- 
sively represented by a Dutchman, an Italian, and a Belgian, In some 
instances a delegate represented two states at the same time. Thus, the 
Italian mentioned above who represented Liberia also claimed to have 
full power to represent a certain Central American state. The practice 
of dual representation was looked upon with disfavor by the Secretariat 
and was finally discouraged allogethcr,^^ 

This is, of course, not the case in the International Labor Organization. 

w Nevertheless, historical precedents do exist for dtial rcprosonlation, and the prac- 
tice is not inconsistent with international law. Thus at the Ilague Conferences of 1899 
and 1907, Montenegro was represonted by the Russian delegation. 

Article 13 of the Universal Postal Convention, signed at Buenos Aires, on May ^3, 
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LIST OF DELEGATES 

The names of the representatives, deputies, experts, advisers, secre- 
taries, etc., appointed to attend the international j^alherinp: by their 
respective governments must be communicated to the secretary general 
of the international organization or the conference. If the conference 
has been convoked by a particular slate the names vshould be com- 
municated to the government of that state. 

The Office Rules of the Secretariat of the League (Rule 113^) provide 
that “Copies of communications from Governments announcing the 
nomination of their delegates to the Assembly and to the more impor- 
tant conferences arc made by the Registry and sent to the Soolions 
mainly concerned.” As the officer preparing the list of delegatcB was not 
necessarily identical with the officer charged with the prci)aratory work 
for the Credentials Committee (see next section of this Part concerning 
credentials), it was considered essential that each letter giving the 
names of the delegates, etc., should be copied immediately on receipt 
and a copy sent to both officers. The person responsible throughout for 
the preparation of the list of delegates saw to it that he received the 
original letter as well as the copy so as to check the names and ensure 
that they were correct. Provisional mimeographed lists were compiled 
and circulated within the Secretariat. Officials of (he Secretariat who 
acted as “liaison officers” with their governments carefully scrutinized 
these provisional lists since they were an indication of the importance 
given by the other governments to the forthcoming meeting. On the 
eve of the conference a provisional printed list was made available to 
the public. In case the list of names of a delegation was not available at 
the moment of the printing of the provisional list corresponding space 
was left open for the insertion of the name of the country and its dele- 
gates. A revised list was printed and circulated after the conference had 
been in session for several days.^^ At the first plenary meeting of the 
conference, special forms were distributed on which members of the 
delegations were requested to write their names, official titles, and 


I939i provides, inter alia: ^*Each country is represented at the Congressby onoor more 
plenipotentiary delegates, provided with the necessary credentials, by tnoir Govern- 
ment. It may, if necessary, be represented by the delegation of another country. How- 
ever, it is understood that a delegation may be charged with representing only two 
countries, including the one by which it was originally accredited. In the deliberations, 
each country has but one vote,” 

The Secietauat of the League subjected the lists of delegates to the Assembly or 
ad hoc conferences to certain hmitationa. Clerical stall, typists, etc., accompanying 
delegations wcie never included in the list regaidless of the title they might be given 
in the communications forwarded by the delegations to the Secretariat, 
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addresses so that the final list of delegates might be prepared. The 
special founs which were distributed at the first meeting were seldom 
adequately filled in except for the names of the delegates. A note was 
therefore inserted in the provisional list and published in the Journal 
of the Assembly or of the conference in question requesting delegations 
to send in their corrections within a stated time. 

Governments are entitled to alter the composition of their delegations 
during th(' sebsions of international gatherings. But all such changes 
must, of counse, be communicated to the Secretary (General or die 
chaird'^ In th(‘ practice of the League these changes were immediately 
published in the AsaomUy Journal or in the Journal of the conference. 
A supplement to the list was subsequently circulated. ICditing the list 
of d(Jcgai(‘s is not always an easy task. The official in charge of this 
task must have a broad knowledge of international conferences in 
order to give some unity of presentation to the list and check the trans- 
lation of unusual titles as well as the qualihcations of the conferees. 
He must also possess some diplomatic vskill. The author of this study 
remembers the case of a state insisting on having four full delegates at 
an Assembly session instead of the three as stipulated by the regula- 
tions. The case was exceptional as one of the delegates of that state was 
the Chairman of the Assembly, and a formula for giving satisfaction 
to his government had to be discovered. Many hours of deliberation as 
well as the help of the Legal Section were needed in order to draft an 
appropriate footnote explaining the infringement of the rules.^® 

The final list of delegates containing all the corrections and additions 
is subsequently published on the front pages of the minutes of the 
international conference. 

PRECEDENCE 

A question which arises in connection wUh the preparation of a list of 
delegates and which must be taken into account when planning the 
distribution of scats in the meeting room is that of precedence among 
the delegations. In the practice of the League, the precedence adopted 
for intergovernmental meetings was the French alphabetical order of 
the names of the states represented at the conference. If some states 
were roproaented by observers their names were printed on the list 

^^Tho Statute of the Orgatiizatioa for Communications and Transit (Article i8, 
paragraph 3) provides t *^The names of the deputies and experts may also be com- 
municated m the course of the conference to the Sccretaiy-General of the League 
through the intermediary of Uic delegation concerned/’ 

»See L.Nt, Official Journal^ Special Supplement No. 155, p. ii n. 
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immediately following the names of the delegates of states regularly 
represented.^^ The same precedence was observed for roll-calls and for 
allotting seats in the meeting rooms, where the delegates of the slates 
the names of which, in French, were at the beginning of the alphabet, 
sat in the first row facing the chairman. 

The practice of the International Labor Conferences was to arrange 
the seats in accordance with the names of the countries in the French 
alphabetical order, and to reverse this order at the following session so 
that the same delegates would not always be sealed in the back rows. 

The seating arrangements of delegates around ordinary tables are 
different from those adopted where the tables arc in the form of a 
horseshoe. A peculiar custom existed for allocating seats at the Council 
table. The President sat in the middle, at his left the Secretary General ; 
the representatives of the permanent members of the Council sat 
immediately at the right and at the left of the President and the Secre- 
tary General; next, also at the right and left, came the so-called semi- 
permanent members of the Council; and then the other members in the 
Order of the seniority of their election to the Council. If representatives 
of states which were non-members of the Council were invited to sit at 
the Council table, they sat at both ends of the table arranged in the 
form of a horseshoe, or at the ends of the semicircular tabic which was 
used in recent years. 

At the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, the 
order of precedence adopted was the English alphabetical order. The 
same method is being adopted for the sessions of the Council of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

In the practice of the Pan American Conferences lots are drawn by 
the Secretary General of the Conference at the first meeting to establish 
the order of precedence of the delegations,^'^ 

According to an account of Dr. James Brown Scott, the United 
States representatives took their places at the tabic at the First Peace 
Conference at The Hague in 1899 under the letter E (Etats-Unis) but 
at the Second Peace Conference of 1907 under the letter A (Am6rique), 

the list of delegates appended to the minutes of the second session of the 
Council of the Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, in addition to names of 
observers, the admission of which had been decided by the Council, the names of the 
repre^ntatives of Switzerland and Sweden (non-members of the Administration) 
have been inserted under the heading ** Representatives of Non-Momber States at- 
tending m the capacity of visitors,*’ Such a mention seems to be without precedent. 

” The practice of establishing the order of precedence by lots has its origin in a deci- 
sion of the Vienna Congress ofi 814-1^. Apart from the Pan American Conference it 
has found very little favor in diplomatic and conference practice of recent times^ 
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it having in the meantime been remembered that United States of 
America was the official title, Dr. Scott observes that this happy 
philological discovery enabled the United States delegates to claim at 
the latter conference the benefit of the first letter of the alphabet and 
to take precedence over other American states.^^ 

The United States of America was classified under the letter A when 
seals were assigned to her delegates during ad hoc conferences held 
under the auspices of the League of Nations. Similarly, at the sessions 
of the International Labor Conference the United Slates of America is 
classified under the letter A. In the early days of the League the British 
delegates, as representatives of the British Empire, had their places 
assigned to them under the letter B. This alphabetic classification was 
maintained even after the adoption of the Statute of Westminster, when 
they became delegates of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. The International Labor Organization continues to 
classify the British delegates under British Empire. Representatives of 
the Union of South Africa took their places in the Assembly of the 
League and at ad hoc League conferences under the letter A, but at 
International Labor Conferences they are classified under U. 

At the meetings of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration the representatives of the United States of America 
take their places under the letter U, next to the representatives of the 
Union of South Africa and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. The representatives of Brazil and Mexico, which 
are officially listed among the signatories of the agreement setting up 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration as 
United States of Brazil and United Mexican States, take their respec- 
tive places under the letters B and M. The places assigned to the 
representatives of El Salvador are under the letter E, whereas in League 
of Nations meetings their seats were reserved under the letter S. 

20. Credentials and Full Powers 

As a rule delegates to an International public conference should bo 
provided with credentials or full powers attesting that they have been 
appointed by their governments to attend the conference, to conduct 
negotiations, and possibly to conclude and sign the international agree- 

Tames Brown Scott, Ltfran^ah^ langue (Uplomaligue moderne; Etude critimie de 
conciHation intermiionale (Paris: A, P6done, 1924), p. 19, as referred to by Sir Ernest 
Satow, ^ Guide to Diplomatic Practice^ 3d edition (London, etc, : Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1932), p. 30. 
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ment which may result from the conference. Space is here lacking for 
an exhaustive study of the form and content of full powers. Even if 
only the practice of the League were taken into account a long 
chapter would be required for a full explanation of the various problenis 
with which the Secretariat was confionled in this field. A few com- 
ments, however, may be made on the subject. Rule 5, paiagraph 2, of 
the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly of the League provided that: 

The full powers of the representatives shall be delivered to the Secretary- 
General, if possible, one week before the date fixed for the opening of the session. 
They shall be issued either by the Head of the State or by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs 

It was explained in a footnote to this provision that: 

It is obvious that, in the case of countiies which do not possess a Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the full powei s may be issued by an auihoi ity possessing similar 
or equivalent powers. 

Furthermore, the Rules of Procedure stipulated that a committee of 
nine members entrusted with the examination of the full powers be 
elected by the Assembly on the proposal of the President and that 
this committee appoint its own chairman and vice chairman. The 
committee had to report without delay. Any repiesentativc whose ad- 
mission had been questioned was allowed to sit provisionally with the 
same rights as other representatives, unless the Assembly decided 
otherwise. 

The provisions concerning full powers contained in the Rules of 
Procedure of ad hoc conferences were very similar to those contained in 
the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly.^^ Sometimes a provision con- 
cerning the full powers was omitted in the Rules of Procedure of the 
conference, it being assumed that the practice of the Assembly would 
be followed. 

The Secretariat carefully prepared beforehand the work of the 
credentials committee. Separate “ dossiers for each state were set up 

As a rule the Assembly accepted the names proposed by the President without 
votiijg by secret ballot, 

For instance, the relevant piovisiona of the Rules of Ptocedure of the Disarma- 
ment Conference (Article IV) read as follows: 

“i. A committee of five members nominated by the President and appointed by 
the Conference shall be sot up to examine the delegates’ credentials and shall report to 
the Conference without delay. 

^ ^‘3. Any plenipotentiaries whose admission cannot be decided upon forthwith shall 
sit provisionally with the same rights as other plenipotentmries, unless the Conference 
decides otherwise.” 
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by the Registry in which all the relevant documents concerning the 
representation of the members of the Assembly or the conference were 
gathered. These dossiers were sent to the Legal Section, which studied 
them and drafted a preliminary report for the committee on credentials. 
Telegrams or letters emanating from Prime Ministers, Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs, or Permanent Delegates accredited to the League were 
usually accepted as credentials. If the signing of a convention or an 
agreement was contemplated, the Secretariat and the credentials com- 
mittee saw to it that the delegates were empowered to do so. 

Seiious difficulties in connection with the examination of full powers 
very seldom arose. As the meniheis of the credentials commillee had 
U) be appointed at the beginning of the first meeting, Lhc list of its 
membervS, which was suggested foi approval to the Assembly or con- 
ference by the President, was set up by the Secretariat. Among the 
suggested meiubeis were always included the names of jurists who 
were thoroughly grounded in the work of international confeicuces, 
and hence the task entrusted to the committee was completed in a 
very short time, 

The situation is different for the International Labor Conferences 
wheic, owing to the peculiar representation of the membcis by govern- 
ment delegates and by delegates representing employers and workers, 
it often occurs that the credentials of delegates belonging to one of the 
two last categories arc challenged. The standing orders of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conferences therefore contain detailed provisions con- 
cerning the verification of credentials. 

But even in the practice of the League it happened from lime to time 
that both the Secretarial and the credentials committee had to face 
exceptional difficulties. 

The best illustration of the kind of complications which may arise is 
probably the case of the Ethiopian delegation at the Assembly sessions 
of July and September, 1936. At the July session the Negus decided to 
place himself at the head of the Ethiopian delegation. The credentials 
committee, with the help of the Secretarial, had to determine the 
point whether a head of state who has signed his own full powers can 
sit as a delegate in the Assembly. The question was quickly settled in 
favor of the Negus since nothing either in the rules of the League or in 
the laws of H)thiopia prevented such a course of action. Moreover, 
there were dniple historical precedents for heads of states leading dele- 
gations of their countries at international conferences. 

The situation was more complicated at the September session, as it 
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had become doubtful whether Ethiopia still fulfilled the statu toiy re- 
quirements governing League membership since the country had been 
almost completely overrun by the Italian Army, It had been planned 
among the representatives of certain agencies and of the Italian Gov- 
ernment to prevent the Ethiopian delegation from sitting at the As- 
sembly by challenging the validity of its full powers, Ethiopia, they 
said, was no longer a “fully self-governing State” as required by 
Article I of the Covenant. For the first time in the history of the League 
the membership of the credentials committee included a majority of 
foreign ministers and political personalities instead of specialized 
jurists, and in lieu of appraising the form of the full powers of the 
Ethiopian delegation, the committee discussed during several niec'tijigs 
the highly political issue of the international status of Ethiopia, Ethi- 
opia won the case but prudently refrained from sending a delegation to 
subsequent Assemblies. 

Oddly enough, the Rules of Procedure of the Council are silent re- 
garding the full powers of the Councirs members. In May, 1938, the 
Emperor of Ethiopia sat at the Council table without encountering 
any opposition. The following declaration was, however, read by the 
President of the Council : 

It was the desire of the Council to assure the participation of delegates of the 
Emperor Haile Selassie in the Council’s discussions on Item 18 of the agenda of 
the session, without prejudice to questions of principle and irrespective of the 
precise character of their full powers,^* 

In the practice of the Council a mere telegram or letter emanating 
from the government of a Council member, informing the Secretary 
General of its choice of a repi'esentative, was considered a sufficient 
notification of the latter’s appointment and authorization. liowevcr, 
frequently even this formality was dispensed with. The Secretary Gen- 
eral was simply informed of the appointment by a letter emanating 
from the permanent delegate of the state member of the Council or by 
a telephone call. There was no inconvenience in this practice, under 
normal conditions, but sometimes difficulties did arise. Thus, in the 
early thirties a revolution broke out in a Latin American state a few 
days before the opening of a session of the Council. The permanent 
delegate of that state, who happened to be its represciiLalive on the 
Council, insisted that he attend the session and sit at the Council table 

At this session of the Assembly, at the request of the Ethiopian delegation, the 
credentials committee, for the first and only time, was elected by secret ballot. 

L.N., Official Journal, 1938, p. 333, 
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in spite of the* fact that the new r%imc in his country would no longer 
delcRdle .iny power to him. It was only with the greatest difficulty that 
his South American colleagues persuaded him not to persevere; had he 
continued to insist that he was in fact a permanent delegate, and had 
he taken hivS seat at the meetings, the President of the Council and the 
Secretary (ieneral would have been placed in a very embarrassing sit- 
uation. 1 1 is presence at the meetings would probably have had to be 
tolerated until an official notification of dismissal had been received 
from the new government. 

In the case of the standing and ad hoc committees of the League, a 
distinction must bo made between committees composed of members 
appointed in an individual capacity and committeob composed of gov- 
enuueal repn^seuUitives. For the members of the first category of com- 
mitlt‘eh the letter of appointment was equivalent to credentials. In 
the committees comiioscd of representatives of governments the prac- 
tice was similar to the practice in force for the Council; and the same 
kind of incidents which occurred in the Council occurred from time to 
time in this type of committee. 


21. The President or Chairman 

The assembled delegates arc the most important organ of an interna- 
tional conference. The organ next in importance is the chairman. In- 
deed, a conference in session without leadership is hardly imaginable. 

There are undoubtedly various methods for selecting the chairman — f 
or as he is frequently termed — the president of a conference.^^ 

(a) He may be elected by acclamation or by secret ballot. 

{b) lie may be designated by casting lots. 

(c) Pie may be designated in accorclancc with an automatic rule of 
rotation by seniority or alphabetical order, ctq. 

Thoru is no clear cllflLiiicLiou between the use of the terms “chairman ” and “presi- 
dent** for the purpose of destgnating the presiding officer of an iatei national gathciing. 

The tendency seems to be to use the tcim president for the presiding officer of a largo 
international gathenng, such as the Assembly of the League, the International Labor 
Confeiencc, or an ad hoc conference attended by a great number of delegates. The use 
of the term chairman for the prodding officer of the Council of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitalion Administration, composed of the representatives of forty- 
four states, appears to be a depaiture from the foregoing tendency. 

On the other hand, the presiding officer of smaller intern a Lion <vl gatherings, such as 
the Governing Body of ihe International Labor Organization and an international 
committee or commission, is usually called chairman. Yet, the presiding officer of the 
League Council, whicli never comprised more than fifteen members, is called president 
in the Rules of Procedure of the Council. In French and Spanisli, as well as in Russian, 
the distinction between chairman and president docs not exist, for the word cone- 
sponding to president (president, prcskfente, piedscdatcl, respectively) is used m all 
cases. 
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id) He may be selected beforehand by a body or a person cxlcnial 
to the conference. 

{e) He may be designated by a previous conference. 

If the president has been designated or appointed beforehand, he will 
open the first meeting of the conference. If he is to be elected, the first 
meeting will be opened by a temporary president. 

TEMPORARY PRESIDENT 

The Rules of Procedure of the Assembly provide that ^ 'Until the 
election of the President, the President of the Council shall act as 
President of the Assembly.” (Rule 7, paragraph 3.) 

A similar provision exists In the Standing Orders of the International 
Labor Conferences. 

The tradition for the Pan American Conferences is that the head of 
state of the country in which the conference is held designates the 
temporary president. Thus, Article i of the Regulations of the Seventh 
International Conference of American States reads : 

The President of the Republic of Uruguay shall designate the temporary 
President who shall preside at the opening session and shall continue to preside 
until the Conference elects a permanent President. 

The tradition of the Pan American Conferences is in agreement with 
a well-established international practice to which, in Number i of the 
Journal of the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, 
the following reference was made ; 

In accordance with established international practice, the President of the 
United States of America, as Chief of State of the Country serving as host to the 
Conference, has designated the Chairman of the Delegation of the United States, 
the Honorable Marvin Jones, as temporary President of the Conference, to 
serve until the election of the Permanent President. 

The first meetings of the main committees of the League Assembly 
were opened by a Deputy Secretary General who proposed tlic ap- 
pointment of a former chairman of the respective committee as tem- 
porary chairman. This temporary chairman then presided over the 
election, by secret ballot, of the chairman of the session. 

When a new League committee was set up, its first meeting was often 
presided over by the Secretary General until the committee elected 
its chairman. 

Article II, paragraph i, of the Rules of Procedure of the Council of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration pro- 
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viclcs that ‘\it the opening of each session of the Council, the Diiector 
General shall preside until the Council has elected a Chairman for the 
session.’^ 

Similarly, the Rules of Procedure of the Standing Committees of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provide that 
the Director Cieneral shall fix the time and place of the first meeting 
of each standing commit Leo and he or his representative shall preside 
at the meeting until the committee has elected its chairman,” 

The parliamentary practice according to which the oldest member of 
the gathering automatically becomes temporary president is sometimes 
used in international conferences. 


PERMANENT PRESIDENT 

(a) President Designated or Appointed Beforehand, 

The Rules of Procedure of the Council provide that the representa- 
tives on the Council shall preside over its sessions in rotation, according 
to the French alphabetical order of the names of the countries.^^ It 

^*The rules concciaing the President of the Council were as follows: 

1. Ordinary session, — ‘Article IV of the Rules of Procedure of the Council reads as 

follows: 

The representatives on the Council shall preside over its sessions in rotation in 
the alphabetical order in French of the names of the countries which they represent. 

''2. A Piesident shall, in principle, enter into office at the beginning of an ordinary 
session and icmain in office until the opening of the next ordinary session.” 

Pieviously, the practice was that the two autumn sessions of the Council were 
picsided over by the same president. In order to ensure elTective rotation, the Council 
decided, on September 20, 1937, to discontinue this practice and to have each of the 
four regular sessions of the Council piesided over by a new president. 

2. Extraordinary sessions, — Article IV, paragraph 3, of the Rules reads as follows: 
^‘3. Extraordinary sessions shall be presided over by the Piesident for the time 

being in Office.” 

3. Replacement of the President, 

(a) During a session. Article IV, paragraph 4, reads as follows: 

”4. If Llic representative who should act as President considers that he should de- 
cline to do so during a particular session, or during the consideration of a particular 
matter, the Council shall arrange for another member to act as President.” 

Such a case arose on several occasions (for instance when the countiy which the 
president represented was party to a dispute) and the practice was that the President 
last in office took the place of the president in office. This practice followed the princi- 
ple embodied in Article V of the Rules of Procedure quoted below: 

(h) During intervals between sessions. Article V. reads as follows: 

“Where during the interval between sessions of the Council, the Secretary-General, 
for the purposes of the application of the provisions of the present Rules or for any 
other purpose, has occasion to apply to the President of the Council and the President 
is prevented from acting, the Secretary-General shall apply to the last Piesident, If 
the country which he reprcbents continues to belong to the Council. If the last Presi- 
dent is unable to act, the Secretary-General shall apply, subject to the same condition, 
to his predecessor, and, thereafter, in accordance with the same system, to earlier 
Presidents of the Council.” 
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would have been difficult for political reasons to choose the president 
of the Council by any other means. But the shortcomings of the 
method employed are obvious. The Council might be presided over 
during a grave political crisis by the representative of a small country 
subject to pressure by a great power involved in the dispute. Such a 
system also allows accession to the chairmanship of iucompetcut per- 
sons, The Council, which had established this system for itself, con- 
demned It in other bodies of the League. Thus, the General Regulations 
on Commissions (Article 6) drawn up by the Council provided that 
*‘each committee shall appoint its chairman,” and this provision was 
based on the following statement contained in the report of the ” Com- 
mittee on Committees” approved by the Council! “The Committee 
considers that a Committee should normally elect its own chairman. 
Committees should be asked not to lay down an automatic rule of rota- 
tion by seniority or alphabetical order, etc.” 

Another procedure for filling the permanent presidency of a con- 
ference held under the auspices of the League was for the Council to 
appoint the president of a forthcoming conference. The Statute of the 
Organization for Communications and Transit (Article 21) formally 
recognizes this method by stating: “should the Council not have ap- 
pointed the president of the conference, the latter shall itself make the 
appointment.” The willingness of the Transit Organization to abide 
by such a procedure was not always shared by other League bodies. 
Conferees often complained privately that the appointment of the 
president of the conference by the Council was an infringement upon 
the sovereign powers of the conference.^® 

Nevertheless, this sytem has manifold advantages. As a result of his 
appointment in advance of the meeting the president-to-be has an 
unusual opportunity to acquaint himself with the preparatory work of 

4. Case m which the President of the Council ceases to represent his country on the Council 
— Article VI reads as follows: 

If the person who is President ceases to represent hia countiy on the Council, 
he shall be replaced by the new r^resentativo, 

“2, In like manner, if a former President has ceased to represent his country on the 
Council, the new representative shall act in hia place for the purposes of Article V of 
the present Rules.” 

This provision was intended to indicate that the piesidency of the Council was not a 
personal office and that when the occupant of this office ceased to represent his coun- 
try, he vacated the presidency. He was then succeeded by the new representative of 
the country in question. 

^®L.N. Document A. 16.1935., p. 3. (Suggestion 7, 2nd paragraph of the Committee 
suggestions.) 

Some authors have questioned the right of the Council of the League to appoint 
the presiding officer of a conference at which states not members of the League were 
present. See Dunn, op, pp. 210^11. 
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the conference. Thus, when taking the chair, he is in a much better 
position to carry on successfully, for he is already familiar with the 
problems that may come up for discussion. Time is saved at the begin- 
ning of the conference, because the formalities of an election are 
avoided. Finally, and this is the main advantage, it is possible for the 
Council to select the most qualified person for the chairmanship of the 
coiifcrcnce.^^ 

(li) Elected President. 

The normal procedure for a conference is to elect its president. It 
was in conformity with this procedure that presidents of the Assemblies 
of the League and presidents of the International Labor Conferences 
were appointed. Presidents of ad hoc conferences convoked nuclei the 
auspices of the League wore also froqiieiilly chosen in accordance with 
this system, 

In the case of conferences convoked by a particular state or by a 
group of states, the prevalent practice is that the country serving as 
host to the conference supplies the president of the conference. Such 
has been the practice of the Pan American Conferences, and this was 
also the case at the United Nations Conference on Food and Agricul- 
ture, the United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference, and the 
International Civil Aviation Conference. Significant deviations from 
this rule have, however, taken place. Thus, the two Hague Conferences 
of 1899 and 1907 elected the first delegates of Russia as presidents of 
the gatherings in view of the r 61 e Russia had played in making these 
two conferences possible. As a rule, the presidents of this last type of 
conference arc elected by acclamation. 

The Assembly of the League always elected its president by secret 
ballot,^® The rules of procedure of many standing committees of the 
League provide expressly that the election of the chairman must be 
effected by secret ballot. 

HONORARY PRESIDENT 

When a large international conference does not select as its chair- 

When a conference was held outside Geneva, the Council often yielded to tho 
custom that the president must be a national of the countiy serving as host to the 
conference and appointed the president in accordance with this usage. For instance, 
the Council appointed a Dutchman, M. Heemskerk, as president of the Conference 
for the Codification of International Law held at The Hague in 1930, and an English- 
man, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, as president of the London Monetary and Economic 
Conference of 1933. This, of course, need not be constiued as a reficction upon the 
competence and high ability of these two statesmen. 

^®Tho only exception was the election of M. Hambro in December, 1939, by ac- 
clamation. 
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man a national of the country which is host to the conference, it fre- 
quenlly elects by acclamation a prominent individual of that country 
as honorary president of the gathering. Thus, for instance, Ihc Disarm- 
ament Conference in 1932 elected M, MoLta, President of the Swiss 
Confederation, as Honorary President of the Conference. 

The Assembly of the League twice elected M. Mot La as Honorary 
President.^^ It also elected, at its second session in 1921, an older states- 
man of Switzerland, Gustave Ador, as Honorary President. (Generally, 
an honorary president is entitled to siL in the “Bureau” of the gather- 
ing. Several precedents could be cited from conference history in sup- 
port of the custom of electing an honorary president, bat for imniecHatc 
purposes it may suffice to refer to the two Hague Peace Conferences. 
Both were presided over by the first delegates of Russia, but in ('ach 
instance the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands was 
elected honorary president of the gathering. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT 

Political factors cannot be disregarded in the selection of a president 
of an international conference. They also had Lo be taken into account 
in connection with League conferences. Nevertheless, the abilities of 
the candidate under consideration were taken into account by the 
Council in appointing the president of an ad hoc conference or by the 
other League bodies which chose their chairmen themselves. 

An unwritten rule existed according to which the President of the 
Assembly could not be the national of a country permanently repre- 
sented on the Council. Except for this custom there was nothing to 
prevent the Assembly from selecting its president from among any of 
the members of the League.^^ True, the Assembly endeavored to intro- 
duce a kind of rotation by giving an opportunity to each region of the 
world to be represented in turn in the office of president, but it did not 
hesitate to reelect former presidents when that was deemed necessary.®^ 
A similar practice prevailed in the Internationa] Labor Conferences. 

At the first session of the Assembly in 1920 and again in 1937 on the occasion of 
the twenty-fifth_ anniversary of the entry of M, Motta in the Swiss Federal Council 

An interesting light is thrown on this question by Maigaiet E. Burton, 'Fhe 
Assembly of the League of Nations (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1941), 
pp. 102 fl. 

31 Thus, in 1930, the Assembly adopted a report of its General Committee in which 
the following statement was made: “The Assembly will, however, no doubt endorse 
the view that the post of President is one for which the individual most qualifietl 
should be chosen, iriespective of his nationality, and that personal ability h the first 
quality of which account should be taken.“ See L.N., Official Journal Special Sup^ 
plement No. 84, p. 497. 
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The president of an international conference must inspire conscience 
and resi)cct; hence he must be impartial and he must have qualities of 
leadership. Thorough technical knowledge of the problems discussed 
by a largo iulernational conference is noL essential for a president. His 
skill in conducting the discussions is far more important, and in this 
respect parliamentary experience is of the greatest value. The Assem- 
bly of the League and the International Labor Conferences have had 
highly qualified presidents. Two names will be cited here as examples: 
M. Hymans and Lord Burnham. 

One of the best presidents of an ad hoc conference held under the 
auspices of the League was M. clc Brouckeire who, in 1931, presided 
over the Conference for Limiting the Manufacture and Regulating the 
Distribution of Narcotic Drugs. M. de Brouck6rc certainly had no 
detailed knowledge of the highly technical problems under discussion, 
when he took over the chair, but his tact, his skill, and his authority 
performed miracles, and in spite of all the difficulties which the con- 
ference had to face it achieved a remarkable success. 

In a smaller body, technical knowledge of the problem is more neces- 
sary but there, also, character is of high importance. 

RIGHTS AND DUTIES OP THE PRESIDENT 

The president opens, suspends, and closes the meetings; he brings 
to the attention of the conference all communications of sufficient im- 
portance to justify their submission to the gathering. He watches over 
the observation of the rules of procedure, calls upon the speakers, pro- 
nounces the closing of discussions, puts questions to a vote, and an- 
nounces the result of the vote. These principal rights and duties of the 
president are included, in a more or less detailed form, in all the rules of 
procedure of International conferences. 

Apart from summarizing and clarifying statements or trying to 
reconcile opposing viewpoints, the president of a large conference 
usually does not himself (ake a stand in the discussions. However, in 
the case of smaller bodies, such as the Council or the standing and ad 
hoc committees, it was the League practice for the chairman to take 
part in the discussion and sometimes to vote. Article II, paragraph 5, 
of the Rules of Procedure of the Council of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration provides that the chairman, or a 
vice chairman acting as chairman of the Council, shall not vote but 
may appoint an alternate to act as the repreaealative of his govern- 
ment on the Council. 
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An important task incumbent upon the President is the maintenance 
of order and dignity of the proceedings. Pie must act in this respect with 
tact, energy, and swiftness. The most striking and unfortunate case 
when disturbance during a meeting of the Assembly of tlie Ivcaguc of 
Nations occurred was in July, 1936, The Emperor of Ethiopia, who 
had assumed the functions of the First Delegate of his country, had 
decided to bring his plea for help personally before the Assembly of I ho 
League. No sooner had he begun his speech when Italian journalists, 
seated in the galleries, began to whistle and to hoot. The PrCvSidont of 
the Assembly requested the Swiss i^olice in uniform to enlor I he gal- 
leries and to expel the disturbers, which was done with ci'lerily. The 
next day the President made the following pronouncemeiU : 

Before passing to the agenda, I have to make a sliort communication. Yester- 
day, the order and dignity of your proceedings were disturbed by a most regret- 
table external incident, an incident deeply deplored by every Member of the 
Assembly. In order, if possible, to prevent its repetition or, in any event, to de- 
fine its precise significance, I think I should draw your attention to one of the 
fundamental rules of any deliberative assembly: nothing counts or e.xists for it, 
except what occurs in the coiuse of its proceedings; no altitude, no gesture com- 
ing from outside — especially from the galleries — can alTect its own position 
as a corporate body or that of any of its members. But -there is an elementary 
duty incumbent upon those who are privileged to witness your debates to re- 
frain from demonstrations of any kind. That is why orders were immediately 
given yesterday to remove the demonstrators* It is not my business to address 
the galleries from the platform; but I can assure the Assembly that, should there 
be any further attempt of any kind to interrupt its discussions, steps will at once 
be taken, with the same decisiveness and celerity as yesterday, to put an end to 
the disturbance and to prevent any rccufrence of it**^ 

Space is lacking here to describe in detail other tasks occasionally 
entrusted to a president either on the basis of special regulations and 
resolutions or by usage. Thus, it fell to the presidents of the Assembly, 
the International Labor Conferences, and ad hoc conferences held un- 
der the auspices of the League, to receive deputations of bodies which 
had no official status at the conference* The Report of the Committee 
on Council procedure, adopted by the Council on September 29, 1937, 
provided, however, that the President of the Council could not speak 
in the narne of the Council unless specially authorized by the latter, 
and that therefore he should not, in that capacity, receive deputations* 
The report added that any statement made to him should be ad- 

As a matter of fact, the Genova gendarmes had entered the galleries before the 
order of the President had been transmitted to them. 

Meeting of July 1, 1936, L.N,, Official Journal^ Special Supplement No* isXf p. 26. 
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dressed to him in his capacity as a member of the Council No similar 
rule existed in the case of the Assembly, but in doubtful or delicate 
cases the president usually consulted the Bureau before receiving a 
deputation. 

The president of a body meeting at regular and fixed intervals, like 
the League Council, was sometimes empowered to take administrative, 
financial, or even political measures between the sessions. 

According to an unwritten rule the president delivers a formal ad- 
dress at the beginning of a conference and the final address. In another 
chapter reference will be made to other presidential functions, such as 
certain social duties usually incumbeut upon chairmen of international 
conferences. 


22. Vice Presidents or Vice Chairmen 

International conferences elect as a rule one or more vice presidents 
or vice chairmen. Their duty is to assist the chairman in his task; oc- 
casionally one of them may be called upon to occupy the chair in the 
absence of the president. 

The number of the vice presidents varies in accordance with circum- 
stances. The Rules of Procedure of the Assembly of the League provide 
for eight vice presidents; the Standing Orders of the International 
Labor Conferences, for three. The Disarmament Conference, which 
was considered one of the most important conferences held under the 
auspices of the League, had fourteen vice presidents.®^ 

It is not essential for the fimcLioning of an international meeting to 
have vice chairmen. The Council of the League, for instance, had no 
vice president. This was also the case with many standing or ad hoc 
committees of the League. But it is always advisable to designate 
somebody in advance as a substitute foi‘ the chairman in case of his 
abvSencc.®^ 

Compaie the system of electing: vice presidents with the system of the Pan Auicri- 
can Conferences, at which the presidents of the delegations attending the conference 
are ex officio vice prcHuIents of tlie conference and may bo called upon to occupy^ tin 
chair in the absence of tlio president. The order in which they arc called is determined 
^ the casting of lots. Sec Appendix VII, ‘‘Regulations of the Eighth International 
donference ol American Stales/’ Article ij, infra. 

Compare this procedure also with the system of the International Labor Conference, 
in accordance with which the groups representing governments, employers, and work- 
ers each have the right to nominate one of their members as vice president subject to 
the approval of the Conference. 

Thus, Article III, Section 4, of the Rules of Procedure of the Standing Committees 
of the Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration pro- 
vides that; 
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23 * Steering Committees 

Usually the president and the vice presidents constitute the directing 
and coordinating body of the conference. To these officers may be 
added, in accordance with the Rules of Procedure of the gathering in 
question or in conformity with a decision of the conference, a certain 
number of other conferees who will form the Bureau or General Com- 
mittee of the conference. The Bureau of the Assembly of the League 
was composed of the President of the Assembly, eight vice presidents, 
and the chairmen of the main committees of the Assembly, the Agenda 
Committee, and the Credentials Committee — altogether a total of 
seventeen or eighteen members, with the Secretary General of the 
League as a member ex officio. 

The r61e of the General Committee is to assist the president in the 
general direction of the conference, in regulating the composiLion of all 
such committees as the gathering may decide to create, in deciding on 
the communications to be made to the conference, in the framing of the 
agenda for each meeting, in determining the order of priority for its 
various Items, etc. Thus, questions of procedure are the principal con- 
cern of the Bureau under ordinary circumstances. However, it is not 
unusual for questions of high political importance to be brought before 
this body. Indeed, in recent years the Bureau of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations tended more and more to become the central po- 
litical committee of the Assembly. It will suffice to mention by way of 
illustration the discussions which took place in the Bureau of the 
Assembly concerning the Ethiopian affair.^® Similarly, the Bureau of 
the Disarmament Conference discussed important political problems. 

Other names may be used for steering committees of conferences and 
other methods employed for selecting their members. The Pan Ameri- 
can Conferences organize a Committee on Initiatives composed of the 
presidents of delegations and presided over by the president of the con- 
ference. This committee may meet even before the first plenary meeting ^ 

“Upon (.he death, resignation, or inability to serve of the chairman of any standing 
committee, the first vice chairman, or, if he is not available the second vice chairman 
shall serve as chairman ad interim until a new chairman is elected. In tlic event of the 
temporary absence of the chairman during a meeting or any part thereof, the first 
vice chairman, or, if he is not available, the second vice chairman, shall preside. A 
vice chairman acting as chairman shall have the same powers and duties as the chair- 
man.” 

^^For a more detailed study of the political r61e of the Bureau of the Assembly, see 
Burton, op. cii.j pp. no fl. See also Howard B. Calderwood, “The General Committee 
and Other Auxiliary Committees of the League Assembly,” American Journal of 
Iniernalional Law, Vol. 38 (1944), pp. 74-94. 
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of the conference preparing proposals concerning the work of the con- 
ference.^’^ 

Article VI, paragraph 2, of the Rules of Procedure of the Council of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides 
that at the opening of each session the Council shall establish a General 
Committee consisting of the chairman and vice chairmen of the Coun- 
cil (the Council has three vice chairmen), the members of the Central 
Committee (composed of four members; the representatives of the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom, the Union of the Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and China), and four other members elected by the 
Council. The General Committee shall, subject to the concurrence of 
the Council and in consultation with the Director General, determine 
the order of business of the Council, set the date of adjournment of the 
session, fix the time and place of each meeting during the session, decide 
what matters are to be considered at each meeting, pass upon the 
provisional agenda before its approval by the Council, coordinate the 
work of all committees of the Council during the session, and otherwise 
facilitate the orderly dispatch of the business of the Council and its 
committees. The chairman of the Council convenes and presides at the 
meetings of the General Committee* 

Because of the tripartite structure of the International Labor Con- 
ference, the problems involved in steering its work are more compli- 
cated than in the case of conferences consisting solely of government 
representatives. The latter, even if they have to defend divergent inter- 
ests, are trained in a technique of discussion which does not markedly 
differ from one country to another. The employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives at the International Labor Conference, on the other hand, 
are concerned with aspects of the problems under discussion which 
' often differ sharply from those of concern to government representatives, 
and, as a result of their background and working methods, tend to 
approach these problems from a different angle and in a less stereo- 
typed way. Thus the steering machinery of the Conference is specially 
important as a means of ensuring continuity in the work of the Organ- 
ization and smoothness in its operation, It may be profitable to consider 
the methods which have been adopted for this purpose in the light of 
experience. 

The International Labor Conference first appoints its officers, who 
include the President of the Conference, traditionally a government 

Seventh International Conference of American States, Plenary Sessions^ Mimics 
ami Antecedents ^ Montevideo, 1933, p. 30. 
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delegate, and three Vice Presidents appointed by the government and 
the employers' and workers' groups, respectively. The officers deal 
primarily with questions of a general or political nature which do not 
directly affect the working of the Conference. 

The main steering and coordinating agency of the International 
Labor Conference is the Committee of Selection, consisting of 3a 
members, including 16 government repx'cscntatives and 8 representa- 
tives for each of the other two groups. In contrast to all the other com- 
mittees of the Conference, on which the three groups are equally repre- 
sented, the Selection Committee exactly reflects the composition of the 
Conference itself, in which each delegation consists of two govern- 
ment delegates and one leprcscntative each of employerb and workers, 

It is the Selection Committee which determines the order of tlic Con- 
ference's work and which deals with all the varied and often delicate 
questions which arise from day to day in the course of the proceedings. 
The Committee acts as the Intermediary between the Conference atid 
the three groups; it is through the representatives of the groups, es- 
pecially in the case of the employers' and workers’ groups, that the 
matters referred to the Selection Committee are brought to the knowl- 
edge of the groups, and that the matters of concern to the groups are 
brought before the Conference. 

A tradition which is not based on the Standing Orders has grown up 
in the course of time; the Selection Committee, which has the same 
number of members as the Governing Body, consists basically of the 
members of tlie Governing Body. It happens at every session of the 
Conference that certain members of the Governing Body arc not 
present as delegates, and are therefore replaced on the Selection Com- 
mittee by other members of their group; but in practice the Selection 
Committee is able to benefit by the experience and authority of prac- 
tically all the members of the executive body of the Organissation, 
which normally meets four times a year. This very greatly facilitates 
the settlement of the often complicated and contentious problems with 
which the Committee has to deal Familiar as they arc with the con- 
stitutional procedure and practice of the Organisation, the members of 
the Selection Committee, who arc also members of the Governing 
Body, are eminently competent to solve each particular problem in a 
manner consonant with the general interest of the Organization and 
with the continuity of its work. On the other hand -- and this applies 
especially to the employers' and workers' groups — the members who 
have been regularly associated with the work of the Organization over 
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a long period of years enjoy unquestioned authority and are bettor able 
than casual members to secure the acceptance of solutions which they 
can show to be soimcL 

The part played by tlie Selection Committee as thus constituted at 
successive sessions of the Conference has contributed very materially 
to overcoming the inevitable difficulties involved in the operation of so 
complex a mechanism as the International Labor Conference. As the 
rcprCvScntative of the groups and as the steering agency, the Committee 
may be said to be the nerve center of the International Labor Confer- 
ence.*^ 


24 . Other Centrai. Committees 

Frequently, besides the steering committee, international conferences 
possess several other central committees. 

CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 

One of these central committees is almost indispensable in all con- 
ferences in which the delegates are provided with full powers ; this com- 
mittee is the credentials committee, to which refoz'cnce has been made 
in a previous chapter where its functions have already been described. 

AGENDA COMMITTEE 

At the beginning of each session, the Assembly of the League set up 
an Agenda Committee which consisted of seven members appointed by 
the Assembly on the nomination of the President. The Committee 
elected its own Chairman and Vice Chairman; its task was to consider 
applications for the inclusion of new questions in the agenda of the 
Assembly and to report to the Assembly thereon. However, the Assem- 
bly decided without previous reference to the Agenda Committee upon 
proposals for the mere reference to one of the main committees of por- 
tions of the Report on the Work of the League. 

Paragraph 4 of Article 4 of the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly 
reduced further the rdlc of the Agenda Committee. Its provisions read 
avS follows: 

The Assembly may in exceptional circumstances place additional items on the 
agenda; but all consideration of such items shall, unless otherwise ordered by a 

The author of the handbook owes a special debt of gratitude to Mr. Robert La- 
f ranee, Chief of the Diplomatic Division of the I ntci national Labor OfBce, who has 
written the above section concerning the Committee of Selection of the International 
Labor Confcicnce. 
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two-thirds majority of the Assembly, be postponed until foui days after they 
have been placed on the agenda, and until a committee lias leported upon them. 

Thanks to this provision, it was possible for the Assembly to discuss 
questions of real importance without undue delay. 

Reference by the Assembly of a question to the Agenda Commit- 
tee served as an expedient method of putting a given question in 
“cold storage,’' as the Agenda Committee was prone to recommend 
the postponement of the examination of new items to a forthcoming 
session. 

Most of the ad hoc conferences held under the auspices of the League 
had no agenda committees, their task being performed by the bureaus 
or steering comniitiecs of the conferences. 

Similarly, if a delegation at a Pan American Conference proposes a 
topic not included in the program, the topic is referred to the Committee 
on Initiatives of the Conference. Then, after the submission of the re- 
port by the Committee on Initiatives and its acceptance by a two- 
thirds vote of the delegations,®^ the topic is referred to the appropriate 
technical committee or, if the topic warrants, to a new ad hoc commit- 
tee specially created. 

The task of the Agenda Committee or of the steering committee in 
considering the addition of new items to the agenda of an international 
conference is closely related to the adoption of the final agenda of the 
conference and the delimitation of the scope of its work. 

Reference has been made in Part I of this study to the special care 
taken in setting up the draft agenda of an international conference. 
However, it is difficult to avoid changes in the draft agenda or to pre- 
vent the proposal of new topics during the session. The Secretariat of 
the League has always adhered to the doctrine that an international 
conference is sovereign and that it may lake whatever decisions it 
thinks fit concerning the scope of its work.^^ 

A similar system was adopted by the recent United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture. The relevant provisions of the Regulations of the Conference arc as 
follows : 

^‘Art. 10. The agenda of the Conference shall be that previously agreed upon by 
the participating governments. 

Art. II. New topics that may be proposed during the sessions shall be admitted to 
the agenda only if they pertain to the immediate purposes of the Conference and then 
only With the consent of thi ee-fourths of the Executive Cominittoo. 

“All proposals for the inclusion of additional topics in the agenda shall be presented 
to the Executive Committee as soon as possible, and in any event within one week 
after the opening of the Conference, thereby affording adequate time for the considera- 
tion of all subjects presented to the Conference.” 

See the exchange of letters between the Government of the United States and the 
Secretary General of the League concerning the scope of the work of the Conference 
for the Suppression of Illicit Traffic in Dangerous Drugs. Appendix IX, ivfra* 
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DRAFTING COMMITTEE 

The Standing Orders of the International Labor Conferences contain 
formal provisions for the setting up of a central Drafting Committee of 
the Conference. Its task is to diaw up in the form of draft conventions 
or recommendations the decisions adopted by the Conference. It must 
also ensure the identity of the contents of the French and English texts 
of all draft conventions or recommendations, the translation of which is 
undertaken by the Secretaiiat. No similar provision exists in the Rules 
of Procedure of the Assembly, but it was customary for any ad hoc 
conference held under the auspices of the League to set up a central 
drafting commitloe when the conference had to draft an international 
convention or agreement. 

It has been the practice of the International Conferences of American 
States to api)oint a Drafting Committee “consisting of one representa- 
tive for each of the official languages of the conference” (I.c., English, 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese). Article 14 of the Regulations of the 
Eighth International Conference of American States, held in Lima in 
December, 1938, provided that — 

Following approval by the committee, and before submission to the plenary 
session, all treaties, conventions, resolutions and other conclusions sliall be re-* 
ferred to the Drafting Committee for the addition of the Protocolary clauses 
indicated in the Annex to these Regulations,*^' and for coordination of the text 
in the several languages of the Conference. 

Article 37 of the same Regulations provided that — 

after approval by the respective committees and before presentation to the 
plenary session, the treaties, conventions, resolutions, recommendations, votes 
and agreements shall be submitted to the Drafting Committee for purposes of 
coordination in the several official languages* 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

This typo of committee is peculiar to the International Labor Con- 
ferences. Its task is to examine resolutions submitted other than those 
relating to items on the agenda. In the case of other conferences such 
proposals would usually be examined by the steering committee. 

NOMINATION COMMITTEE 

Prior to 1937 the Assembly of the League elected its President, Vico 
Presidents, and committee chairmen without any preliminary nomina- 
tion of an official character, and it is no secret that the Secretariat 

« See Appendix VII, infra. 
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played a prominent part in the preparations for the election of the 
Assembly’s officers.'^^ 

Since 1937 new regulations have been applied which read as follows: 

Rule 7 (&) i At the commencement of each session, the Assembly shall 
appoint a committee of eleven members whose duty shall be to jiominate candi- 
dates for functions which carry with them a scat on the General (\)mmittee 

2, The provivsional President of the Assembly shall submit propostils to it re- 
p;arding the composition of this Committee. 

3. The Members of the Assembly and the CommiUees shall letaln the right 
to vote for persons other than those proposed by the abovc-numtioned Com- 
mittee 

The aim of these provisions was to diminish the inniieace of tlui Secre- 
tariat in the elections of the Assembly, and to increase the influence of 
the small poweis upon the choice of the members of the General Com- 
mittee. 

It is difficult to express a definite opinion concerning this new pro- 
cedure as it was in force only during a short period. At first siglit it hail 
obvious advantages. But it is well known that the Socrctaiiat hail for 
some twenty years used its influence with tact and impartiality and 
that the suggestions it made concerning the choice of the officers of the 
Assembly corresponded generally with the wishes of the gathering. In 
any event rivalries, when they existed, were never brought out in the 
open even before such a small body as the Nomination Committee 
consisting of eleven members. Furthermore, the Secretariat still was 
able under the new provisions to exercise its influence in suggesting to 
the provisional Piesidcnt the names of the candidates for the Nomina- 
tion Committee. 

As to the influence of the small powers, the creation of the Nomina- 
tion Committee took place at a moment especially favorable for the 
small powers. Obviously, the gieat powers had also to be repiescnted on 
the Nomination Committee. But it happened that only three great 
powers were actually members of the League when the Nomination 
Committee was created. Under these circumstances the small powers 
had an overwhelming majotily in the Committee. If, however, the 
membciship of the great poweis in the League had been six or seven, 
as it would have been under noimal circumstances, the influence of Lhc 
small powers would have been materially reduced. In order to prevent 
this, it would have been necessary to enlarge the committee, as mis the 
case with the Council of the League, where a similar situation arose. 

more details, sec Burton, op, ci/., pp, 109-18. 
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Thus the membership of the Nomination Committee would have had 
to be increased to eip^htcen or twenty. It is doubtful if a Nomination 
C'ommittee of this size would have been able to reach any decision 
without the help of the Secretariat. 

Aiticlo VI, piUac^itiph x, of the Rules of Procedure of the Council of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides 
for the election by the Council, at the opening of each session, of a Com- 
mittee on Nominations consisting of eleven members. This committee 
submit vS to the Council nominations for the ojfRces of chairman and vice 
chaii niim of the (^ouncil, for the four members of the General Com- 
mit tec to be elected by the Council, and for appointments to each 
standing or other committee of the Council for which new appoint- 
ments may be requiiecL The experience is too recent to bo conclusive. 

25. The Main Committees and Technical Committees 

TASK OF THE COMMITTEES 

The work of a large in tci national conference cannot be accomplished 
wholly in ])lenary meetings. Most of the major international public 
conferences held after World War I were attended by a great number 
of conferees. The plenum of a conference of this type is too cumbersome 
a body to undertake the detailed preparation of the decisions of the 
gathering. Mot cover, the tasks which conferences are confronted with 
are frequently complicated and technical. The topics figuring on the 
agenda of the conference should therefore be distributed among several 
committees, whose number and membership depend largely on the 
quantity and nature of the business on hand. The task of the commit- 
tees is to study attentively the questions referred to them and to report 
to the conference. Items belonging to related subjects should be le- 
forred, as far as possible, to the same committees* Generally speaking, 
it will be the steering committee of the conference which makes pro- 
posals to the conference concerning the distribution of the topics on 
the agenda among the cUderent committees. 

NUMBER OF COMMIT TEES 

Division of work must not lead to undue fragmentation. The com- 
mittees of a conference should not be too numerous, but their number 
must Ixe sufficient to ensure smooth and efficient work.^® 

At the Paris Peace Conference 58 coinmittecs and subcommittees wore created 
which held 1646 meetings. Audi 6 Tardieu, La Paix (Paris: Payot et Cie., 1921), pp. 
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Traditionally, the Assembly of the League appointed six main com- 
mittces,"^^ In 1938, by way of experiment, the Assembly added a seventh 
committee to the existing six. These committees dealt with the follow- 
ing items: 

1. Legal and constitutional questions 

2. Technical organizations 

3. The reduction of aimaments 

4. Budgetary questions 

5. Social and general questions 

6. Political questions 

7. Health, opium, and questions on intellectual cooperation 

The Pan American Conferences generally appoint almost as many 
main committees as the Assembly of the League. 

The London Monetary and Economic Conference held In 1933 ap- 
pointed only two main committees, an Economic Committee and a 
Financial Committee, in spite of the complexity of its task and the huge 
number of delegates attending. 

COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

A conference sometimes sits as a committee of the whole. This pro- 
cedure is frequently used by conferences with a smaller attendance than 
those mentioned above, and also when the agenda of the conference is 
relatively simple such as, for instance, the discussion of an existing 
draft convention. In this case, after a general discussion in plenary 
meeting, the conference will sit as a committee of the whole In order to 
discuss the articles of the draft convention separately. 

Drafting committees are appointed for the task of drawing up in a 
convenient form the decisions of the conference. The conference then 
meets again in plenary session for the formal adoption of the texts pre- 
pared by the drafting committee. 

But even in the case of a very large conference, a system similar to 
that of the committee of the whole may be employed. Thus, the Disarm- 
ament Conference constituted a General Commission of the Confer- 


95-108. For an interestingj comparison of the preparation and organization of the 
Paris Peace Conference with the preparation and organization of the Congicss of 
Vienna, see Paul You, Die Friedens-Warte^ VoL 4^ (1943), pp. 146-59. For a recent 
and detailed study of the procedure and organization ot the Paris Peace Conference, 
see F. Marston, The Peace Conference of ipip; OrganUaiion and Procedure (London, 
etc.: Oxford University Press, 1944). 

For a general study of the committees of the Assembly of the League of Nations 
and their procedure, see Marcel Plenri Pr6vo$t, Les commissions de VAssemhUe de la 
Soct$t 6 des Nations (Paris, Editions A. Pedone, 1936). 
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ciicc consisting of one representative for each delegation. The Confer- 
ence aulliorizcd the Geneial Commission to constitute, as and when 
the need arose, such commissions, subcommissions, and committees as 
it nught consider desirable. These bodies were to report to the 
General Commission on the matters which it referred to them. The 
General Commission elected as its president the President of the Con- 
ference. Thus the General Commission was the Conference sitting in a 
less formal and solemn way. 

COMPOHITION OF COMMITTEES 

According to custom, all delegations are entitled to be represented on 
each main committee of an international conference. In many cases the 
rules of procedure specify that the members of the committee may be 
accompanied by advisers, experts, and secretaries. The delegations to 
the Assembly of the League had full freedom to designate their repre- 
sentatives in the main committees.'^^ Special forms were distributed to 
the delegations at the opening of the first meeting of the session, re- 
questing them to fill in the names of the delegates who were to take part 
in the work of the various committees.^** These forms were collected 
without delay, and a list of members of committees was compiled by 
the Secretariat and distributed in mimeographed form at the first meet- 
ing of the committees of the Assembly when the chairmen were ap- 
pointed.'*^ They were printed in the AssentUy Journal the same night 
for permanent reference throughout the Assembly session. 

The procedure followed by the Seventh International Conference of 
American Stales held in Montevideo in 1933 was slightly different. The 
President of the Conference determined the membership of the com- 
mittees in accordance with the lists submitted by the presidents of 
delegations, indicating the members of the delegations who were to 

« The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture adopted a similar pro- 
cedure. The relevant provisions of the Regulations of this Conference were: 

“Art. 12, The Conference shall be divided into the following four Technical Sec- 
tions and such Committees as the respective Sections shall detcimine. ... 

Art. 14. Each delegation shall be entitled to be repiescnted by one or more of its 
members in each of the Technical Sections. The names of such members shall be 
transmitted by each delegation to the Secretary-General as soon as possible and in 
any event before the first regular meeting of each Section. “ 

See pp. 78-79. 

As a rule a delegation is under no obligation to retain the same representative in a 
committee throughout the whole session of a conference. In the practice of the League, 
there was no difficulty in le placing one representative in a committee of the Assembly 
or of an ad hoc conference by another representative; the only formality consisted in 
advising the Secretary General of the change. The fulfilment of this formality was, 
however, essential* 
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serve on each committee. But this practice was changed at the Eighth 
Pan American Conference, held at Lima in December,^ 1938, and a 
procedure similar to the procedure of the League of Nations adopted. 
Article 9 of the Regulations of this Conference provided that ''There 
shall also be organized committees for each chapter into which the pro- 
gram of the Conference is divided, to study, report, and formulate proj- 
ects on the topics of the agenda. Each delegation shall be entitled to bo 
represented by one or more of its members on each commit lee, the 
names of such members to be transmitted by each dolegalion to the 
Secretary-General as soon as possible and in any event before the first 
meetings of the committees/' 

At its second session, held in September, I 944 > Montreal, the 
Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra^* 
tion created two ad hoc committees on policy and procedure for the 
duration of the session. The Council decided that these committees 
"shall consist of such members of the Council or their alternates as de- 
sire to participate in the work of the respective committees." 

If a conference is of a highly technical character, the main com- 
mittees may be composed of members especially appointed for their 
knowledge of the problems under discussion or their Interest in them. 
Thus, the members of the committees of the International Labor Con- 
ferences are selected by the Committee of Selection from lists furnished 
by the government groups and the employers' and the workers' groups. 

OFFICERS OF COMMITTEES, "RAPPORTEURS" 

As a rule committees have the right to appoint their chairmen^® 
and, if necessary, one or several vice chairmen. Whatever may be said 
concerning the qualifications of a committee chairman would merely be 
a repetition of what has already been said in connection with the presi- 
dent of the conference itself. However, more technical knowledge of the 
problems under discussion is usually required from the chairman of a 
committee than from the president of the conference. 

The continental custom of appointing a rapporteur charged with the 
task of submitting the conclusions of a committee to the main body has 

^8 There are, however, examiDles of presidents of a conference dioosing the com- 
mittees^ chairmen. The Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration at its second session appointed the chairmen of the Committees on 
Credentials, on Observers, and on Nominations upon siiggesUona made in plenary 
session from the floor when the other members of these three committees were ap- 
pointed. The chairmen and the vice chairmen of the two ad hoc committees created at 
the same session wore also directly appointed by the Council on the basis of their 
selection by the Committee on Nominations, 
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been accepted by almost all international conferences. Very seldom does 
the chairman of the committee undertake the task of reporting the 
committee’s findings to the conference,^® The r61e of the rapporteur is 
rarely defined in the regulations of an international conference.^® For 
this reason it may be of interest to quote the provisions concerning 
rapporteurs eniliodied in llie Regulations of the Seventh International 
Conference of American States: 

Art. 10 . The chairman of each committee shall appoint a reporting delegate 
for each topic or each group of related topics. The functions of the lepoiting 
delegates shall be: 

1. To initiate the discussion of the question undei consideration and prebont 
a rcpoi t containing the antecedeuls and an analysis of the various aspects of the 
question, which shall serve as a basis of discussion. 

2 . At the conclusion of the discussion, the reporting delegate shall summarize 

'^^GcneiMlIy the chaitnun of the “ central’ ' committee of the conference acts as 
rapporteur. Thus, the president of the conference, who as a rule acts ex offiew as chair- 
man of the Bureau, reports to the confeicncc in the name of the steeung committee. 

*0 Reference to rapporteurs is made only briefly in two provisions of the Rules of 
Procedure of the Assembly of the League of Nations. Rule 14, paragiaph 4, provided 
that “Each committee shall appoint its Chairman and Rapporteurs,’^ and Rule 15, 
paragraph 2, slates that “The Chairman and the Rapporteur of a committee may be 
accorded precedence for the purpose of defenclingor explaining the conclusions arnved 
at by their committee,” 

The Standing Orders for Committees of the International Labor Confcicnce are 
slightly more explicit, Auicle 2, paragraphs 3 and 4, provide that each committee 
shall elect from among its members one or more repoiters to present the result of 
its deliberations to the Conference on its behalf and that before presenting a report 
to the committee for its approval, the reporter or reporters shall submit it to the 
officers of the committee. It is added that the repot teis may be either delegates or 
advisers. 

The Council of the League of Nations had two kinds of rapporteurs — permanent 
rapporteurs and special rapporteurs. Permanent rapporteurs were ^pointed eacJi year 
by the Council for certain categories of questions with which the Council was habitu- 
ally called upon to deal. These appointments were made in pursuance of Aiticlc III, 
paragraph 4, of the Rules of Procedure of the Council, which provided that “At the 
last ordinary session of each year, the Council shall draw up a list of rapporteurs for 
the various matters with which it is habitually called upon to deal.” Special rappor- 
teurs were appointed by the Council when it deemed this to be expedient for the study 
of matters brought befoie it and for which there was no permanent rappoitcur. The 
number of special rapporteurs varied according to cases; the Council called on one or 
more rapporteurs. Usually, however, when several persona (generally tluee) weie 
called upon, only one of them acted as rapporteur, and it was the duty of tlic other 
two to assist him in his task. When the special rapporteuis were not appointed by the 
Council they were appointed by its President in pursuance of Article III, pamgraph 5, 
of the Rules of Procedure of the Council, which reads as follows: “Where rapporteuis 
have not been appointed by the Council, they shall be appointed by the President,” 

The Rules of Proceduie of the Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration do not contain special provisions concerning rapporteurs. Rcfei- 
ence, however, is incidentally made to rapporteurs in Aiticle IX, paragraph 2, of these 
Rules, to the following effect: “The chairman or rapporteur of a committee shall be 
accorded preference for the purpose of explaining or defending the report of the com- 
mittee,” it la customaiy for ad hoc committees of the Council of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration to call on a rapporteur. 
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the debate in a report and shall formulate, in accordance with the opinion of the 
majority of the committee, the project which, after approval by the committee, 
shall be submitted to the Conference. A general reporting delegate may be ap- 
pointed to submit the conclusions of the committee to the Conference. 

3 The minority group of a committee shall have the right to designate a re- 
porting delegate to present their views to the Conference, and the project which 
they may formulate.®^ 

The duties of the rapporteurs of the conferences held under the aus- 
pices of the League, and of the committees of the Assembly, were very 
close to those defined by the above-quoted provisions of the Seventh 
Pan American Conference. 

In the piactice of the League the rOle of the rapporteur was very im- 
portant. Indeed, the conclusions of his report were gcjicrally accepted 
by the committee and thereafter by the main body, It was not excep- 
tional for a rapporteur to be a very able conferee with a thorough 
knowledge of the problems under discussion. Sometimes, however, a 
rapporteur would be selected meiely to satisfy a delegation or an indi- 
vidual. In such a case the report was drafted by the Secretariat and the 
name of the rapporteur had no particular significance.®^ But it would 
be a mistake to assert that the influence of the Secretariat was always 
paramount. There are many instances in which drafts of the so-called 
Rapporteur’s Report, prepared by the Secretariat, were replaced by 
texts actually drawn up by the rapporteur or a small committee of dele- 
gates convoked privately by the rappoiteur*®® 

subcommittees 

Committees themselves often set up subcommittees, which generally 
elect their own officers. Subcommittees seldom comprise representatives 
of all the delegations attending the conference. Indeed, they are almost 
always concerned with technical or legal aspects of a problem and ex- 
pert knowledge is usually the criterion for the choice of subcommittee 

“ Compare the ^ above-quoted^ provisions with the slightly clilTerent provisions 
adopted for the Eighth International Conference of American States. See Appendix 
VII, infra. 

Reviewing a pamphlet by R. J. P. Mortished, entitled Problems of Internaiioml 
Orgamsahon, recently published in the Workers' Educational Association, Study 
Otitlme'i, No. 12, London, 1944, Mr, T V. Wilson, foimer Chief of the Central Section 
of the Sccietariat of the League of Nations, says that the author, an ofTidal of the 
International Labor Office, “makes an inteiestmg comparison between the practice 
of the I.L 0 ., where the Office itself made proposals, and that of the League, where 
this lesponsibility was taken by a Delegate acting as Rapporteur* The distinction is 
perhaps more formal than real, because it was known and accepted that the proposals 
of League Rapporteurs wei c usually drafted by the Secretariat." Iniernaiional Affairs^ 
London, Vol. XX (1944)1 P* 563. ^^See Infra, pp. 152-53. 
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members. Subcommittees in their turn may create subordinate organs. 
However, no abuse must be made of the device of subcommittees and 
subordinate organs, for if they become too numerous the machinery of a 
conference jams. 


26. The Secretariat 

As has been pointed out, there are two organs which are essenLial for 
an international conference: the conference itself sitting in plenary 
meeting, and the presiding officer of the conference. The third organ 
of importance is the secretariat of the conference. 

In Part I of this study, the manifold advantages resulting from Lhe 
existence of a permanent secretariat have been explored. It has been 
stated that the Secretary General of the League and the Director of the 
International Labor Office were ex-officio secretaries of almost all the 
meetings held under the auspices of these two organizations. For this 
reason it was unnecessary to describe in detail the duties of the secre- 
tariat in the regulations of the conferences dependent on the League or 
the International Labor organizations. 

If the services of a permanent secretariat are not available, the rules 
governing the functions of the secretary general of the conference and of 
his staff must be laid down with greater precision. For instance, the 
Regulations of the Eighth International Conference of American States 
provided that: 

Article 6. The duties of the secretary general are : 

1. To organize, direct, and coordinate the work of the assistant secretaries, 
secretaries of committees, interpreters, clerks, and other employees which the 
Government of Peru may appoint for service with the secretariat of the Con- 
ference. 

2. To icccive, distribute, and answer the official correspondence of the Con- 
ference in conformity with the resolutions of that body. 

3. To prepare, or cause to be prepared under his supervision, the minutes of 
the meeting in conformity with the notes the secretaries shall furnish Kim; and 
to distiibute among the delegates, before each session, printed or mimeographed 
copies of the minutes of the previous session, for the consideration of the Con- 
ference. 

4. To revise the translations made by the interpreters of the Conference. 

5. To distribute among the committees the matters on which they are re- 
quired to present reports, and place at the disposal of the committees everything 
that may bo necessary for the discharge of their duties. 

6. To prepare the order of the day in conformity with the instructions of the 
president. 

7. To be the intermediary between the delegations or their respective members 
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in matters i elating to the Confetcnce and between the delegates and the Peuiviaa 
authorities. 

8. To transmit the oiiginal minutes of the Confeience and of the committees 
to the Director Gencial of the Pan American Union for piefecivation in the 
archives of the Union. 

9. To perform such other functions as may be absigned to him by the legula- 
tions, by the Conference, or by the President. 

This listing of functions shows clearly the many-sided chiuactei of 
the duties of the secretary general of an international conference; it is, 
however, far from being complete, though lack of space does not pei mit 
extending it here. For present purposes it will perhaps be suHieient to 
mention some of the methods employed by the Secretarial of (he League 
and the International Labor Office duiing international coiifei encovS. 

In accordance with the Rules of Procedure of thii Abbembly (Article 
4, paragraph 2a) and the Standing Orders of the lutcraational Labor 
Conferences (Article 6, paragraph 3), both the Sccrclaiy Croncral and 
the Director of the Intel national Labor Office (whose functions cor- 
respond to those of the Seci'etary Geneial) were required to submit to 
the respective bodies an annual report on the work of the Secretariat 
and the Office respectively, and on the steps taken to give effect to the 
decisions of previous sessions. 

The manner in which these reports were submitted to the two bodies 
and discussed by them was reflected in the r 61 e played by the sccretai ics 
of the two organizations. 

The dynamic personality of the first Director of the International 
Labor Office exerted the most profound influence upon the relationship 
between the International Labor Conference and its secretary general. 
M. Albert Thomas was not satisfied with presenting a written repoi t on 
the work of the organization since the last session of the conference. He 
dwell upon it at great length in a brilliant speech which was always one 
of the high lights of the whole session. He did not hesitate to request 
permission to speak whenever he deemed it necessary. Ilia was a power- 
ful influence upon the Conference, and he made full use of it. 

The report of the Secretary General of the League was usually a 
formal and detailed account of the work of the League since the pre- 
vious meeting of the Assembly. The last peacetime report of that 
official was the only one written in a more vivid form. The Sccretai y 
General never added oral explanations to his report and he sat by 
silently throughout the session. This was consistent with the traditions 
of the congresses and conferences before World War I, But one may 
well regret that the voice of the official to whom had been entrusted 
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the safekeeping of the Covenant did not rise from time to time to warn 
the delegations of the dangers threatening the peace. It would seem 
that a middle course could have been found which would have afforded 
the Seen clary General an opportunity to expound before a large audi- 
ence I he principles underlying the Covenant of the League. 

The Secn'lary Geneial of the League did not hesitate, however, to 
take pait in the discufesions of the Bureau and of the main committees 
of the Assembly, But the meetings of the Bureau were not public and 
the Secri'tary (General si)enl (ho gi eater part of his time participating in 
the (liscusbioiib of the Foiirlh Committee of the Assembly in order to 
defend his budget. Il was regrettable that the Secretary General had to 
devote the bcvSt of hbs efloiLs, at the time whcni the Assembly was in 
sesbion, to securing the appropriation of credits, which often amounted 
to ridiculously small siums. This practice prevented him from giving all 
the necessary attention to impoiUnt political and technical problems. 
It was not unusual, in addition, for the Secretary General to inter- 
vene during meetings of the Council, Nor was it unusual for him to 
speak during a plenary meeting of an ad hoc conference held under the 
auspices of the League, and to give advice to the conferees* He spoke 
even more fi equontly during scvssions of standing and ad hoc committees 
of the League. 

Passing to another aspect of the work of the Secretariat of the League 
during inteniational conferences, it may be of interest to describe in 
more detail the ways and means by which the chair was assisted by the 
officials of the League, 

The most elaborate preparation was made for the plenary meetings 
of the Assembly, For these meetings the Secretary of the Chair prepared 
a real "scenario,” i.e., a complete outline of what was supposed to hap- 
pen during the meeting. Such an outline, for instance, would contain 
passages like the following: 

The President says; The agenda of the present meeting involves a number of 
preliminary formalities, which I now call upon you to fulfill, etc. If no one has 
any objection to offer, I shall consider these proposals adopted, 

The President says; The next item on the agenda is, etc. If no one has any re- 
marks to offei , I shall take it that the Assembly agrees to the proposal, and the 
icquest will accordingly be icforred to the . , , Committee for examination, 
the Assembly deciding in the meantime to suspend the application of rule . , . 
of the Rules of Pioceclure. , , , 

The President says: . . ♦ The Proposal is adopted. , . * 

The President says; The next item on the agenda is the geneial discussion of 
the report on the work of the League since the , * . session of the Assembly* 
Mr. X, first delegate of . . . will addtess the Assembly, etc. 
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When it was expected that the discussion would be complicated 
several drafts were prepared in order to enable the President to cope 
with hypothetical developments. Previous experience enabled the 
Secretary of the Chair in most cases to foresee what would happen 
under certain circumstances. One of the drafts prepared in advance 
usually fitted the situation that actually arose. When an uncxpcTtcnl 
proposal was made, the time needed for the translation of the proposal 
was generally suflicient for the hurried preparation of a special draft for 
the President. These cases were, however, exceptional. As a ruk*, the 
draft was discussed beforehand with the President, who offered hi.s 
comments and gave his instructions to the Secretariat. One copy of the 
draft was submitted for approval to the Secretary General, another 
was given to the interpreter attached to Lhe chair. A third copy was 
placed in the hands of the stenographers in order to facilitate their 
task. 

It was this careful preparation that was largely responsible for the 
smoothness and dignity which characterized the plenary meetings of 
the Assembly and which could not fail to make a profound impression 
upon the audience. To presidents who were thoroughly experienced in 
the work of international conferences and who were skilled in the art of 
parliamentary procedure, the draft prepared by the Secretariat served 
merely as a means of orientation. For other presidents it was an indis- 
pensable guide and text, especially for those who lacked sufficient 
knowledge of the French and English languages, 

The drafts prepared for the President of the Assembly on the occa- 
sion of a meeting of the Bureau were less elaborate, They indicated 
briefly what were the diflerent topics on the agenda of the meeting of 
the Bureau, the decisions suggested, and the communications to be 
made. 

For the meetings of the Council the draft prepared for the President 
indicated for each topic of the agenda whether the President must ask 
anyone not a member of the Council to sit at the Council table. The 
draft indicated also whom the President must call upon to speak in 
relation to the topic to be discussed, and it likewise contained the 
formula according to which the decision of the Council was to be re- 
corded. 

In recent years it has been customary to hold a private meeting of the 
Council prior to the first public meeting. During this private meeting 
the President of the Council informed his colleagues of the manner in 
which he intended to conduct the public meeting. The members of the 
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Council had an opportunity to make observations or suggestions and 
the Secretary General to express his opinion.^** 

In the case of very large ad hoc conferences, detailed drafts were oc- 
casionally prepared by the Secretariat for the guidance of the president 
during the meeting. Usually, however, no drafts weie prepared; the 
secretary of the conference would currently advise the presiding officer 
in a low voice as the meeting went on. The same was true in the case of 
the meetings of the main committees of the Assembly and of most of 
the standing and ad hoc committees. The Secretariat not only assisted 
the chair in conducting the discussions duxdng the meeting but it also 
helped the president and the Bureau to coordinate the work. 

During the session of the Assembly several meetings of the “executive 
secretaries “ of all the committees were held under the chairmanship of 
a Deputy Secretary General. Each executive secretary informed his 
colleagues of the number of meetings which were necessary for his 
committee to finish its work. Time-limits were set and plenary meetings 
fixed. The Secretary General was informed by the executive secretaries 
of all important political or administrative difficulties which arose in 
the committees. The Treasurer was informed as early as was possible 
of decisions involving possible new expenditures. 

To describe here in detail the functions of the staff attached to the 
conference, would be repeating what has already been said in Part I 
of the present study. It will be sufficient to reiterate that the success 
of a conference depends to a considerable extent upon the efficiency 
of the work of all the members of its secretariat. 

This afforded the Secretary General an opportunity to exert his influence upon the 
decisions of the Council, since he himself felt more free to speak during a private meet- 
ing of tlie Council than in a public meeting. One could have welcomed this influence if 
it nacl always been in favor of the principles set up by the Covenant. Unfortunately, 
this was not always the case. For instance, in May, 1939, the Secretary General, by 
his intervention in a private meeting on the Council, prevented tlxe reading by the 
President of the Council in the public Council meeting of a telegram from Dr. BeneS 
protesting against the occupation of Ruthonia by Hungarian troops. 

Theoretically the Secretary General might have been right in warning the President 
of the Council that the reading of a communication emanating from a private person 
(Dr. BcncS had at that time not yet been recognized as President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic) was contrary to the established custom. It would seem, however, that the 
political situation would have justified the making of an exception. It is obvious that 
the Secretary General would never have expressed himself in the same manner during 
a public meeting. 
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(Continued) 

Meetings of the Conference and the Committees 

In Part II of this handbook, considerable space has been devoted to 
an examination of the organs of an International confercnice* These or- 
gans arc, as a rule, created In accordance with ix set of official rules 
which either already exist (if the conference is a regular foalure of a 
permanent international organization), or arc specially drawn up (if 
the conference has been convoked for a specific purpose) d The business 
of the conference, either in plenary meetings or in committees, will 
therefore generally be conducted in accordance with the provisions of 
existing rules established for the occasion, 

The organization and the business of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations were regulated by its Rules of Procedure^ International Labor 
Conferences are guided by Standing Orders. The sets of rules governing 
the organization and proceedings of both these bodies were set up In the 
early days of their existence and afterwards amended and perfected. 
They arc somewhat bulky and complicated, being to a certain extent 
a compilation of various systems used in different parliaments, Some of 
the rules of procedure of the standing committees of the League were 
rather detailed. Other committees had no rules whatsoever, in the strict 
sense of the term. Their procedure was governed by the basic texts of 
their whole organization ; this was the case, for instance, with the Com- 
mission of Enquiry for European Union, 

Many commissions settled questions of procedure as they arose, in 
the light of the rules of the Assembly. Similarly, many commissions 
with rules of procedure of their own had recourse to tlie rules of the 
Assembly whenever their own rules were found to be obscure, incom- 
plete, or inadequate. 

The adoption of the League’s General Regulations on Committees in 
1936 brought more unity in the rules of procedure of the standing com- 
mittees. Moreover, the Council decided that committees to be set up 

^ It was not the practice of diplomatic conferences hold prior to the twentieth 
century to adopt formal rules of procedure for conducting their business, 

^See Appendix VI 11, infra, 
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in the future should submit their draft rules of procedure to the Council 
for endorsement. 

Ad hoc conferences held under the auspices of the League generally 
adopted special rules of procedure at an early stage of their work.^ 
Usually, draft rules of procedure were prepared by the Secretariat and 
submitted for approval to the conference by the chair. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the conference appointed a special committee charged with the 
task of drawing up the rules of procedure."^ There was a tendency to 
make these rules less complicated than those of the Assembly and in 
doubtful cases to have recourse, like the standing committees, to the 
rules of the Assembly. 

The rules of procedure of the Pan American Conferences are drafted 
by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union before the opening 
of the session.® 

The Rules of Procedure of the Council and of the Standing Commit- 
tees of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
adopted at the First Session of the Council of the Administration, held 
at Atlantic City, are undoubtedly influenced by the rules of procedure 
of the League, the International Labor Organization, and the Interna- 
tional Conferences of American States. 

An international conference, as a rule, is at liberty to change its rules 
of procedure at any time, provided, of course, in the case of an interna- 
tional organization, that the changes made shall not be inconsistent 
with the charter of the organization. A provision is generally embodied 
in the rules, however, laying down special conditions for the adoption 
of any modifications. Thus, the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly 
provided that no alteration should be made except upon a majority 
vote of the Assembly, taken after a committee has reported on the pro- 
posed alteration," The Regulations of the Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States provided that Lhe rules might be subject to 
such modifications "as may be determined by a vote of two thirds of 
the delegations at the Conference." Article XIV of the Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration provides that the Rules of Procedure of the Council 
may be suspended by a two-thirds majority of the members of the 

* However, the Orgaaization for Communications and Transit set up rules of pro- 
cedure which were valid for all general and limited conferences on communications 
and transit. 

^For instance, the Disarmament Conference of 1932. 

« The Rules of Procedure of the Eighth International Conference of American States 
are given in Appendix VII, infra. 
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Council present at any meeting and that amendments may be adopted 
by a simple majority of Lhc members present at any meeting subject 
to the px'oposal having first been reported upon by a Committee of the 
Councih 

The work of international public conferences is coaducLed in plenary 
meetings and in committee and subcommittee meetings. If the confer- 
ence is large the number of plenary meetings will be reduced to a mini- 
mum because of the impossibility or inadvisability of carrying on 
detailed discussions in a body sometimes comprising several hundred 
conferees. General principles may be formulalccl, broad directives given, 
and decisions recorded in the large meetings, but problems cannot be 
scrutinized and documents drafted by a multitude of dclegatOwS. Con- 
ferences of smaller proportions can conduct a good proportion of busi- 
ness in plenary meetings, but the drafting of texts is referred to a draft- 
ing committee or to the Bureau of the gathering* 

27 . Plenary Meetings 

At least two plenary meetings arc indispensable in any international 
conference, one for initiating the work of the conference, the other for 
concluding it. At the first meeting the conference will create its organs 
and organize its work, at the last it will record the results of the session. 
As a rule, however, more than two plenary meetings are needed. 

The opening meeting of a conference has almost always a solemn 
character. Preparation for it will be carefully made by the temporary or 
permanent secretariat. All material arrangements in the meeting room 
will be checked not only by the official in charge of the internal adminis- 
tration but also by the official appointed for assisting the chair in the 
Bureau. Indeed, such arrangements as the allocation of scats sometimes 
has a political significance.® 

When the conference has been convoked at the initiative of the 
government which acts as host to the gathering, or when a conference 
held under the auspices of an international organization is held outside 
the seat of the organization, the head pf state of the receiving country 
or one of his representatives will sometimes fox'mally open the confer- 
ence. 

At the inaugural session of an International Conference of American 

® No seats were reserved for Czechoslovakia at the Assembly held in December^ 
1939. The removal of the posters bearing Lhc name of that countiY from the meeting 
room on order of the Secretary General was not justifiable. 
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States the chief of state of the country in which the conference is held 
solemnly addresses the conferees. Thus, among the League conferences, 
Lhc London Monetary and Economic Conference of 1933 was opened 
personally by the King of England, who addressed the members of the 
Conference in French and English. The Conference of Central Authori- 
ties of Eastern Countries dealing with the suppression of traffic in 
women and children, held at Bandoeng in 1937, was inaugurated by a 
si)ecch of the head of the Department of Justice of the Netherlands 
Indies, acting as substitute for the Governor General. 

This inaugural session is sometimes held in a place different from the 
one where the conference meets for its business meetings, such as the 
residence of the head of a state, 

The first meetings of a session of the Assembly of the League or of an 
International Labor Conference were opened by the President of the 
Council of the League or by the Chairman of the Governing Body, 
respectively. 

In the practice of the Assembly of the League the temporary Presi- 
dent, immediately on taking the chair, proposed the appointment of 
the Credentials Committee. As soon as that committee was appointed 
he delivered his opening address. 

The opening address delivered by the President of the Council was 
usually prepared by the Secretariat and consisted of a brief review of 
the events relating to the League which had occurred since the last 
session of the Assembly. To this review the President of the Council 
frequently added a personal touch by referring to the position of his 
country towards international problems. He then outlined the work of 
the forthcoming session and expressed the hope that it would be suc- 
cessful. 

Following the opening address, the Assembly heard the report of the 
Credentials Committee. Under the new procedure which went Into 
effect in 1936, the Assembly, upon adopting this Committee's report, 
appointed the Nominations Committee and thereafter adjourned. 
Upon resumption of the meeting the Chairman of the Nominations 
Committee proposed the nomination of one of the delegates as Presi- 
dent of the Assembly. The election of the President then took place 
followed immediately by a speech of the elected President. This 
address was supposed to be an improvisation ; in reality the election of 
the permanent President was seldom a complete surprise to the nominee. 
The extemporaneous speech had frequently been well prepared in 
advance. 
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The Nominations Committee submitted its proposals concerning the 
composition of the Bureau of the Assembly, and the election of the 
Vice Presidents took place. Next came the appointment of the Agenda 
Committee and the adoption of the agenda of the scssiom 

In Part I of this handbook it has been stated that the Assembly was 
practically under no limitation in the choice of its subjects foi divseus- 
sion. The length of the session depended therefore upon the miml)er 
and the nature of the topics to be considered by the Assembly. Never- 
theless, it was possible to predict that with some twenty or twenty-five 
routine items figuring on the agenda, the Assembly would last about 
three weeks unless the discussion of the report of the Secretary (Tcncral 
was unexpectedly prolonged. Obviously, if some important political 
question came up for discussion, other arrangements had to be made as 
to the duration of the session. 

Upon the adoption of the agenda, ^ the Assembly adjourned again and 
the main committees, as well as the Agenda Committee, met in order 
to elect their chairmen. 

At the follcywing meeting of the Assembly the President informed the 
delegations df the composition of the Bureau, and in the name of the 
latter he made proposals concerning the distiibution among the main 
committees of the items on the agenda. With this all the preliminaries 
were completed and the Assembly entered into the general discussion 
of the work of the League since its last session. 

If it has been deemed useful to describe in detail how the Assembly 
of the League was put in motion, it Is because in this respect the As- 
sembly procedure was theTnost complicated of all the League confer- 
ences. Indeed, frequently the conferences held under the auspices of 
the League had a president appointed beforehand by the Council, but 
none of them appointed a Nominations Committee. Frequently also 
no Agenda Committee was appointed. The preliminaries of the actual 
work of such conferences were therefore greatly simplified. However, 
the sequence of events would be, mutaiis mutandis^ almost the same.® 

As a rule, a general discussion of the problems submitted for consid- 
eration takes place in the course of every international conference. The 
report of the Secretary General served as the basis for this typo of clis- 

’ It is customary during the session of a conference to circulate to the membcis of 
the gathering a daily agenda, As a rule the agenda of the meeting must be put on 
the desks of the delegates, with all the relevant documents, before each meeting. The 
same must be done for the committee meetings, 

8 As has already been pomted out, a set of regulations would be adopted at an early 
stage of Uie confeience; for instance, immediately after the appointment of the Cie- 
dentials Committee if no pieviously established rules of procedure had to be followed. 
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cussion by the Assembly of the League. In other conferences the text 
of a draft convention or the report of a preparatory committee or some 
other document would provide the basis for a general exchange of views. 

It is the task of the president of the conference to regulate and 
canalize the general discussion.® The secretary of the Chair can be of 
the greatest help to the president in this respect. It is necessary to find 
out as soon as possible the names of those who intend to speak as well 
as the time for the addresses. It was frequently difficult to find speakers 
for initiating the geneial discussion at the League Assemblies, because 
the delegates of the great powers preferred to speak at the end of the 
discussion and the delegates of the small powers hesitated to speak be- 
fore the point of view of the great powers had been disclosed. 

As it is difficult to begin the committee work before the general dis- 
cussion has been concluded, it is desirable that such discussion should 
not last too long. In the practice of the Assembly the general discussion 
had to be brought to a close at the end of the fiist week of the session, as 
each additional day of general deliberation meant a proportionate ex- 
tension of the length of the whole session, normally limited to three 
weeks. 

After the conclusion of the general discussion the committee work of 
the conference begins. Unless an important question must be settled by 
the conference sitting as a whole, no more plenary meetings are then 
necessary until the committee work is completed, when the conference 
resumes the plenaVy meetings in order to approve the final texts of the 
session.^® 

The last stage of the session of the Assembly, comparatively speak- 
ing, was short, thanks to the efficient methods developed for the adop- 
tion of the reports and resolutions.^^ Similarly, the last meetings in an 
ad hoc conference held under the auspices of the League were, whatever 

“In 1922 the Assembly adopted ceiUiu pioposals of its Biueau concerning the 
arrangements foi the debates on the annual report of the Socretaiy Gcncial. See 

Appendix X, tVra* 

^“In the League piactice it often happened that the commillecb met dining the 
period when the report on the work of the League was under discussion. Similarly, the 
plenary meetings weie lesumed while the committees were still in action. 

Rule 14 (a) of the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly stated: 

“ I. When the teports and lesolutions submitted by the various Committees of the 
Assembly aie brought up for adoption in plenary session, the President, m the cases 
indicated below, shall read the titles of the reports and put forthwith to the vote the 
resolutions which arc proposed. 

**2. The procedinc provided for in paragraph 1 shall only apply m cases where the 
Committee has unanimously declared that it does not consider a discussion of the 
report in plenary session to be necessary and where no delegation had subsequently 
asked the Presiefent to open a discussion on the report. The report must be circulated 
to the delegations twenty-four hours before it is brought up in plenary sessionP' 
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the results, a mere acknowledgment of the work of the coninuttees. 
Only very seldom would a delegation take a strong stand against com- 
mittee decisions.^^ 

When the session has thus reached its last stage, it is brought to an 
official conclusion with a speech of the president, 

When a conference held under the auspices of the League ended with 
the signing of an agreement or convention, this usually look place .it 
the last meeting of the conference, before the closing address of the 
president. The ceremony was often a simple one, the Head of the 
Treaty Registration Branch of the Legal Section of the Secretariat act- 
ing as Chef du Protocole. Sometimes, however, the Secretary General 
and other high officials attended, and a certain amoun t of pomp marked 
the occasion. An elaborate inkstand made of gold and ivory, presented 
to the League by the Emperor of Ethiopia, was used on such occasions. 

The president’s last address to the conference is a summary of the 
work of the session and a commendation of the results achieved. Usu- 
ally the president also expresses thanks for the assistance given to the 
conference by the secretariat. If the conference has been enjoying the 
hospitality of a certain country it is customary for the president to pay 
tribute to the government of that coimtry.^^ He then formally an- 
nounces the closing of the session. 

28 . Committee Meetings 

The actual work of a conference is performed by its committees and 
subcommittees. 

Committees go about their work in a more simple and direct way 
than the conference as a whole. After electing its olfiiccrs (if these are 
not appointed beforehand), the committee immediately enters into the 
discussion of Its agenda. Frequently a general discussion precedes the 

See, foi example, the statement of the delegate of the United States of America 
explaining the reasons for which he was not willing to sign the convention picpaicd by 
the Conference for the Suppression of the Illicit Traffic m Dangeious Drugs. League of 
Nations, JRecofds of the Conference for the Suppression of the Illicit Traffic In Dangerous 
Drugs {Geneva^ June $th to 26thi xpjd), Text of the Debates, pp, 174-76, 

^*At its first session, held at Atlantic City in November-Dcccmber, 1943, the 
Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administiation adopted the 
following resolutions: (i) Resolution expresalnp thanks to the Government of the 
United States of America as the host of the session; (2) Resolution expressing: thanks 
to the Mayor and Commissioners of Atlantic City and to the Manager of the Claridge 
Hotel in which the Conference Was held; (3) Resolution expressing thanks to the 
representatives of the Press, Radio, and Motion Pictuiea; (4) Resolution expressing 
thanks to the officers and staff of the Temporary Secretariat; (5) Resolution expressing 
thanks to the Chairman of the Council. 
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detailed examination of the different items of the agenda. Obviously, 
the idle of experts in committee discussions is more important than in 
plcnaiy meetings of the conference. In the former, parliamentaiy skill 
must generally give way to technical knowledge. 

The importance of the fiuicdons of the rappoiteiir has already been 
mentioned. The executive secretary who is attached to this officer of 
the commivssion will watch closely the disciisbion and will set up a draft 
report as the work goes on. At the end of the discussions the rapporteurs 
for the dilleient items of the agenda submit their draft icports to the 
committee for approval. 

Instead of appointing a rapporteur, a committee sometimes creates a 
bubcommittec or a drafting committee. In such cases the chairmen of 
these subordinate bodies submit draft reports for the committee’s 
approval. 

Proposals and amendments in large volume will then start coming in ; 
these are generally arranged by the piesident of the commiltee in a 
manner that will permit an orderly discussion. The texts finally agreed 
upon by the committee are submitted to the plenary conference foi 
approval.^^ 


29, Publicity 

Whether the discussions of the conference take place in plenary 
sittings or in committee meetings, certain rules for regulating the dis- 
cussion have to be observed. In the practice of the League the first of 
these rules was publicity. 

The principle was firmly established that plenary meetings of all 
types of conferences related to the League — whether they were ses- 
sions of permanent international institutions, or sessions of ad hoc con- 
ferences — must be held In public.^® Private plenary meetings were the 
exception. 

Compeue tho proceclura clcsciibecl supra^ m the two sections “Plenary Meetings^ 
and “Committee Meetings,” with the pioceclure of the International Labor Con- 
ferences as described in No. i of the Provisional Record of the Twenty-Sixth Session of 
the International Labor Conference, held in Philadelphia in Apnl-May 1944. See 
Appendix XI, infra. 

Compare the procecluie of the League with the procedure adopted for the recent 
United Nations Conference on Food and Agiiculture. Aiticle 26 of the Regulations of 
the Conference stated that; “The opening and closing sessions of the Conference shall 
be public. Othei public sessions may be held when previously agreed upon and so 
ordered by a majority vote of the delegations." This procedure is more in agreement 
with the classical procedure adopted for international governmental conferences prior 
to the first World War. 

On the other hand, Article I, paragraph 3, of the Rules of Procedure of the Council 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides that “as a 
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As far as League committee meetings were concerned the reverse 
was true. The rule was that committees should meet in private unless 
they decided otherwise. However, it was the custom for the main com- 
mittees of the Assembly to sit in public. Similarly, many standing or 
ad hoc committees sat in publlc.^^ The General Regulations on Com- 
mittees (Article 8) allowed the committees of the League full freedom 
to decide ^^whether their meetings arc to be public.** Publicity was 
secured : 

1. By admitting the public to the plenary meeting. Admission 

cards were distributed by the Secretary General.^^ 

2. By an early publication of the records of the conference. 

3. By announcing at a public meeting the decisions of the conference 

taken at a private meeting. 

4. By issuing special summaries or communiques to the press. 

5. By granting special facilities to the journalists, photograjihers, 

and cinematograph operators. 

The Information Section of the Secretariat of the League was in 
charge of all the arrangements made for helping the journalists in their 
tasks. 

Obviously, everything that happens at an international conference 
cannot immediately be disclosed. There is danger in too much publicity. 


general rule, the plenary meetings of the Council shall be public, but the Council may 
decide that any meeting shall be held in private,” 

Concerning the publicity of international conferences during the last eiglity years, 
see the interesting study made by Hill, op. cit., pp. 168 iT. 

Article II, paragraph 3, of the Rules of Standing Committees of the Council of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration providcb that ”the 
meetings of each standing committee shall be private unless the committee shall 
decide by a two- thirds vote of the members present that any meeting shall be public.” 

Obviously, the public is not admitted in the space reserved For the conferees. 
Sometimes the Rules of Procedure of conferences contain special provisions concerning 
the types of persons who arc allowed to attend the meetings of the conference in the 
precincts reserved for the conferees. For instance, the Standing Oiders of the In- 
ternational Labor Conferences provide that apart from delegates and advisers the 
only persons permitted to enter the conference hall are: 

”(a) Ministers whose departments deal with the questions discussed by the Con- 
ference and who are not Delegates or advisers; 

One secretary or interpreter for each Delegation; 

” W Representatives on the Governing Body who are not Delegates or advisors at 
the Conference; 

”(d) The Director of the International Labour Office and the officials of the secie- 
tariat of the Conference; 

The secretaries of the Employers' and Workers* Groups; 

‘‘(/) Persons appointed by Members of the Organisation to occupy advisors' posts 
which may fall vacant in their delegations; 

” (j?) Persons appointed as observers by a State invited to attend the Conference.” 

For the rules in force concerning the distribution of cards to the public during the 
sessions of the Assembly, see Appendix V, infra. 
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It often leads to the shifting of the discussion from conference and com- 
mittee rooms to places outside the precincts of the conference. Those 
negotiations in the rooms of the big hotels of Geneva constituted a le- 
vengc of the old-fashioned diplomacy against the “open, just and 
honourable relations between nations’' promised in the Preamble of the 
Covenant. 

Private and even secret meetings may be necessary, but recourse to 
them must be had sparingly. Leakage of what happens at an interna- 
tional conference in peacetime can be avoided only with the greatest 
difficulty. Most of the time the responsibility for leakages will not fall 
upon a member of the sccrctaiiat but upon a delegation which will sock 
a political advantage by disclosing what happened during a secret 
meetingd^ 

A newspaper published at Geneva, the Journal des Nations, which, in 
spite of its name, had no official connections with the League, at times 
contained unusually accurate information concerning secret meetings 
of the League. Officials of the Secretariat could obtain more information 
by leading this newspaper than by questioning their colleagues who, 
even if they knew what happened during a secret meeting, were bound 
to observe complete discretion. 

The skill and the personal influence of the head of the press service 
of a conference are important factors in the relationship between jour- 
nalists and the international gathering. Generally speaking, the Direc- 
tor of the Information Section of the Secretariat of the League and 
his staff dealt successfully with the journalists when the meeting of the 
conference was held at Geneva. Their task became more complicated 
when a meeting was held outside Geneva because of the different en- 
vironment and atmosphere. 

30. Right to Address the Conference 

The rules of procedure must contain provisions regulating the rights 
of the conferees to address the conference, and usually also contain a 
stipulation entitling the Secretary General of the conference or his 

Harold Nicobon strongly criticized the methods adopted for dealing with the 
press at the Paris Peace Confetence. In his opinion, "There are only two ways for 
dealing with a democratic Press. The best way is to tell them everything; that bores 
them stiff. The second best way is to tell them nothing, which at least provides them 
with the glory of a ^ secrecy ’ stunt, which provides a highly pleasurable form of news 
value. The worst method is to tell them half-truths in the form of conciliatory leakages. 
It was this flabby method which was adopted by the Conference of Paris," Nicolson, 
op, at,, pp. 123-24. 
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deputies to make verbal communications to the assembly. As a rule no 
member of the conference should be allowed to address the gathering 
without the express pei mission of the president. Also as a rule, speakers 
should be called upon in the order in which they have signified their 
desire to speak. In calling on speakcis it is customary in conference 
practice to accord precedence to the chairmen and rapporteurs of com- 
missions in order that they may have adequate opportunity to clofond 
or explain conclusions ai rived at by their commissions. 

Sometimes the rules of procedure contain a piovision staling that the 
conference may limit the time allowed to each speaker. Neveilhelcss, a 
provision to that effect is very difficult to apply in an intergovernmen- 
tal conference, since the delegates arc the representatives of sovereign 
states. However, a rule of that kind is easier to apply in conferences of a 
mixed character. Indeed, the Standing Orders of the lutenuxtional La- 
bor Conferences contain a provision according to which "'no speech 
shall exceed 15 minutes exclusive of the time for ti*anslation.'’ 

The chairman is entitled to call a speaker to order if his remarks are 
not relevant to the subject under discussion and, in extreme cases, he 
may direct the speaker to resume his seat. While the first measure may 
have to be enforced on some occasions, it would create a sensation if the 
president of an intergovernmental conference were to resort to the 
second measure.^^ 

Finally, it is a firmly established custom, generally embodied in the 
rules of procedure of international conferences, that if, when a question 
is under discussion, a member rises to a point of order, such point of 
order must immediately be decided upon by the president. 

31 . Lakguagejs 

A very important problem facing international conferences is that of 
languages. For centuries Latin was the language of international 
gatherings* Since the seventeenth century it has been gradually re- 
placed by French. At the beginning of the twentieth century the posi- 
tion of French as the official international language was unchallenged. 
However, since World War I, English, Spanish, and even Italian and 
German have competed with the predominance of French as a recog- 
nized diplomatic language. The problem is further complicated by the 
fact that national groups wish to see their particular language accepted 

The author of this handbook has no recollection of a resort to the measure in 
question in the course of a conference held under the auspices of the League, but cases 
of that kind have happened during International Labor Confeiences. 
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as the official language of an international conference. They look upon 
such acceptance as a recognition of their political importance, en- 
hancing their prestige.^^ 

The League of Nations inherited the parity of the French and 
English languages from the Paris Peace Conference. Nevertheless, 
thcie was but one standing rule providing for the use of French and 
English in speeches and documents. This provision was Rule r6 of the 
Rules of Proceduie of the Assembly: 

1. Speeches in Fieiich shall be summarised in English, and vice versa, by an 
inlet pi etcr belonging to tlic Secretariat. 

2. A representative Bpoaking in another language shall provide for the transla- 
tion of his speech into one of these two languages, 

3. All documents, resolutions and reports circulated by the Piesident or Ll^e 
Secretariat shall be leudered in both French and English, 

4. Any representative may have documents ciiculalcd in a language oilier than 
French and English, hut the Secretariat will not be responsible for their transla- 
tion or printing 

5. Any Member of the League, or any group of Members, may require that all 
documents and publications of the League shall be regularly translated into, and 
printed and ciiculatcd in, a language other than French and English, but shall 
in such case defray all the necessary expenses, 

Most of the Rules of Procedure of the ad hoc conferences held under 
the auspices of the League contained similar provisions. 

At the first and second sessions of the Assembly, the Spanish-speak- 
ing delegations made a very serious but unsuccessful effort to have the 
Spanish idiom recognized as the third language of tlie League. 

The privilege of using languages other than French and English was 
not denied to speakers. Bui the provision requiring a representative 
who speaks in another language to provide for the translation of his 
speech into one of the two official languages resulted in the privilege 
being only rarely made use of.^^ 

*^At the conference held on the eve of World War I, in July, 1914, concerning 
Spitzbergen, the recognized ofiicial language was French. As the political situation 
rapidly cleteiioratcd, the German delegate suddenly began to talk in German, and the 
Russian delegate immediately answered in Russian. 

** A statement from the League's Secretariat, beating on the relation of the language 
question to the selection of delegates sent to Geneva, is highly significant: In the 
League of Nations, theic are two official languages: French and English, and all com- 
munications must be made in these two languages, The delegates have the light, 
however, to make communications in other languages on condition that they have an 
interpreter, which necessitates two translations instead of one. Very few delegates 
take advantage of this privilege, because no one has time to lose and each interpreta- 
tion slows up the speecf of the work. The States, Members of the League of Nations, 
therefore renounce what is always a question of prestige and not of necessity, and 
send delegates who understand and speak French 01 English,” Bibhothi^que du 
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The representatives of Germany on the Council generally spoke 
German. Similarly, when addressing the Assembly during a plenary 
meeting, the German delegates spoke German, although they usually 
spoke French or English at committee meetings. Occasionally, to en- 
hance the prestige of their nation, the Italian and the Polish ropreseiUa- 
tives spoke in their native language. 

The Emperor of Ethiopia spoke Amharic when he addressed the 
Assembly in 1936. In connection with this practice, embarrassing inci- 
dents sometimes happened. During a meeting of the Preparatory Com- 
mission of the Disarmament Conference a delegate of a Far Eastern 
country who had never before attended a meeting of the League, ad- 
dressed the Commission in his national language; his speech was then 
translated into one of the official languages of the League by his own 
young secretary. To the bewilderment of two or three conferees who 
were able to understand the original speech of the Far Eastern delegate 
the translation did not correspond in the slightest degree with the 
speech actually delivered by the delegate himself. Pic had made ^ 
flowery peroration and the translation turned out to be a strong piece 
of nationalistic propaganda. 

As a matter of fact most of the speeches made during the Assembly 
sessions were delivered in French. 

In a very valuable study of the language pi'oblema of international 
conferences, Professor Herbert Newhard Shenton, taking into account 
only speeches made in plenary sessions of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, obtained the following factual evidence for the years 1920, 
1924, and 1927. 

English, which was accepted quite generally at the first session of the 
Assembly in 1920 (35 per cent of the speeches were made in English, 
by delegates from twelve countries) on a basis of substantial equality, 
rapidly slipped into the background in later meetings, until in 1927 
only 22 per cent of the speeches were made in English by delegates 
from six countries, four of these parts of the British Empire, 

Percentage of speeches in French and English: 



1920 

1924 

1927 

French 

65 

79 

77 

English 

35 

21 

22 

German 





Bureau International clca F6d6rations d’EavSelgnement Sccondaire, Fasc. No. 5, p. 4, 
quoted by Herbert Newhard Shenton, Cosmo poUtafi Comersaliom The Language 
Problems of International Conferences (New York: Columbia University Press, 1933), 
pp. 382, 384. ** Shenton, Qp» cit,^ pp. 380-82. 
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This trend continued during the following years. 

It must be recalled that the question of an auxiliary language has 
been given serious attention by the League, the subject having been 
considered from various angles by the first three Assemblies. In pur- 
suance of a decision made by the Second Assembly, the Secretariat 
prepared a report on Esperanto as an International Auxiliary Lan- 
guage,*^ which was discussed by the Third Assembly. The matter was 
then referred to the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, which re- 
ported back with the recommendation of a wider study of national 
languages. The report of this Committee was accepted without the 
recommending clauses and no further development occurred.^'^ 

The Standing Orders of the International Labor Conference (Article 
13) provide that: 

1. The French and English languages shall be the official languages of the 
Conference. 

2. Speeches in French shall be summarized in English and vice versa by an in- 
terpreter belonging to the secretariat of the Conference, 

3. A Delegate may speak in a non-ofiicial language, but his Delegation must 
provide for a sinnmarized translation of his speech into one of the two official 
languages by an interpreter attached to the Delegation, unless an interpreter of 
the Conference for the oflicial languages can be placed at its disposal by the secre- 
tariat of the Conference. This summarized translation shall then ibe lendered in 
the other official language by an interpreter belonging to the secretariat. 

4. The translation and circulation of documents shall be in the hands of the 
secretariat and the practice adopted at the Washington Conference as legards 
translation and distribution of documents in the Spanish language shall be 
continued. 

**For more details, see ibid., pp, 396-98. 

26 At its twenty-sixth session, held at Philadelphia in April-May, 1944, the In- 
ternational Labor Conference adopted the following resolution: 

“Considering that the nations of Latin America have made a substantial con- 
tribution to tlic development and universalisation of the International Labour 

the nations of Latin America have unanimously developed, spon- 
cxcepLional rapidity^ a social policy based on the international 
Lhe generous conceptions of the protection of labour and collective 

welfare; 

“Considering* that the prominent position attained by the Ameiican Republics and 
the special social conditions of the Western Hemisphere have been demonstrated at 
the Labour Conferences of the American States which were held in 1936 and 1939, at 
Santiago-dc-Chilc and Havana respectively, and which had far-rcaching lesults; 

“Considering that the ethnical unity, historic traditions and Ideals characteristic of 
the peoples of Latin America demonstrate the existence of an authentic culture, the 
value of which is all the gi eater inasmuch as it extends over the whole of the South 
American Continent and Central America; 

“Considering that the social development of Latin America springs from the Iberian 
civilisation, which is both Spanish and Portuguese and is two-folcTin its nature, and 
still maintains this diversity which so far from being a cause of division, rather serves 


Organisation; 

“Considering that 
taneously and with 
Conventions and on 1 
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The Standing Orders for Committees of the International Labor 
Conference (Article 7) provide in addition that: 

4 In cases wheie at least one-fifth of the members of a CummitLco taldnp; an 
actual part in its woik eithci as regular membeis or as substitutes dcdtite indi- 
vidually and in writing that it is difficuU foi them to take part iu the pi oceedings 
of the Committee in eitlier of the official languages and ask foi an additional in- 
terpretation into another language with which they are convetsanl, the Com- 
mittee shall accede to that request provided that the secretariat of the Confei- 
ence is able to supply the necessary interpreters 

5. In cases where the number of mcmbeis of a Commit lee who ask for an addi- 
tional interpretation into a non-ofiicial language in the conditions laid down in 
the above paragiaph is less than one-hfth of tlie number of mombeia, the Com- 
mittee shall decide whcthci it shall accede to the request as an ex( (‘ptiomil meaMuie 
and provided lliat theseci etaiiat of the Conference is able to fui nlsh the necessary 
intei prefers 

The current practice of the International Labor Organization is to 
have all speeches rendered in English, French, and Spanish* During 
plenary meetings of the International Labor Conference the inlerpro- 
talion is made by simultaneous multiple telephone interpretation of 
speeches, as described below, but during the meetings of the Governing 
Body or the committee meetings the interpretation is successively made 
by interpreters. 

As a rule, the official languages of the International Conferences of 
American States are Spanish, English, Portuguese, and French* The 
reports, projects, and other documents must be printed and submitted 

to bind them more closely together for the preservation of the charactcnstics they 
derive from a common historic source; 

“Considering that the Spanish and Portuguese languages spoken by the nations of 
Latin America are also the languages of the countries of the Iberian Peninsuhi, of the 
peoples of a large part of the Continent of Africa, and of various regions of Asia; 

“Considering also that the Spanish and Portuguese languages are regional trans- 
formations and progressive adaptations of Latin and at the same time modern, living 
languages, with a classical etymology, which can be leadily understood and urquirecr; 

“Considering that the original root and the manner of development of the Poitu- 
guese and Spanish idioms, which development has taken place in geo-political condi- 
tion presenting substantial similarities, have rendered impossible wide divergences 
between the two tongues, so that today the peoples who speak them can readily 
understand one another; 

“Considering that the Havana Conference of 1939 ResoIuLion XXV, eKpressecI 
itself unanimously in favour of the publication of legal decisions by the Intel national 
Labour Organisation in Spanish and Portuguese; 

“ Considering finally that the use of the Spanish language has became an established 
practice of the International Labour Organisation and that Pot tuguese has been used 
for several official publications of the Organisation; 

“The Conference requests the Goveining Body to consider the possibility of making 
Spanish and Portuguese official lang^ua^es of the International Labour Organisation 
and to submit to the next General Session of the Conference any necessary amend- 
ments of the Standing Orders of the Conference and its Committees*'’ 
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for the consideration of these conferences and their committees at least 
in Spanish and English, Article 17 of the Regulations of the Eighth In- 
ternational Conference of American States, held at Lima in December, 
1938, provided as follows: “Delegates may speak in their own lan- 
guages from manuscript or otherwise. The interpreters shall render a 
summary of the speech in the other official languages of the conference 
unless the speaker or any delegate may request a complete translation 
of his remarks. The interpreters shall also render in the other official 
languages the remarks of the president and the secretary general of the 
Conference. “ 

Between World War I and World War II the position of French as 
the official language of inlcrnational diplomatic gatheiings remained 
very strong, the practice adopted by the League of Nations, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, and the Pan American Conferences being 
considered rather as an exception, 

French was spoken at the Lausanne Peace Conference in 1923 and 
at the Conference of Locarno in 1925. Article 9 of the Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the Red Cross Conference held In Geneva in 1929 provided 
that: 

The French language is adojJled as the ofikial language foi discussions and 
piocecdings of the Conference. A summary in French of speeches made in 
another language shall he piovided by the delegation to which the speaker be- 
longs with the co-operation of the Secretariat, if necessary. 

Certain of the British Empire delegations having expressed the wish 
that, as at League of Nations conferences, English should also be a 
language of the Red Cross conference, the President (M. Dinichert, 
head of the Swiss Delegation) maintained that, apart from that excep- 
tion, French was the language of international conferences; arrange- 
ments would, however, be made to present summaries of the proceed- 
ings in English.^® 

At the United Nations Food and Agriculture Conference held at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, in May-June, 1943, the official language was English. 
The representative of France, however, made a reservation expressing 
the hope that French, as the traditional language of diplomatic gath- 
erings, would be employed again in forthcoming international confer- 
ences. 

Article XI of the Rules of Procedure of the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides that: 

^‘'Satow, A Guide to Diplomatic Practice, 3d edition, op, af., p. 316. 
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1. English shall be the official language of the Council and its committees, 

2. Upon the request of any member of the Council that the final recommenda- 
tions and resolutions of the Council and its committees shall be rendered both in 
English and in his own language, it shall be so provided, 

In accepting this provision, the representative of France made a 
strong reservation stating that it must be clearly understood that ho 
did not renounce in any way the right to claim for French its tracUltonal 
r 61 e as the official language in the discussion and formulation of inter- 
national documents of a diplomatic character.^’^ 

At the end of the United Nations Monetary and Financial Con- 
ference, held at Brelton Woods, New Hampshire, during the summer 
of 1944, the first delegate of France, Mr. Pierre Mend^s-France, hi a 
letter addressed on July 22, 1944, to Mr. Henry Morgentliau, Jr., 
Piesident of the Conference, wrote **Allow me lUvSlly to express regret 
that the Conference has not thought appropriate to give more precision 
to the drafting of its lexis by using the French language which because 
of its clarity is traditionally used in diplomatic relations/^ 

Undoubtedly the use of a single language considerably speeds the 
proceedings of a conference and greatly simplifies the task of its secre- 

The difficulties which occurred in connection with tlio adoption of this provision 
have been described by Dr, Francis B. Sayre, Diplomatic Advisei of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, in an address delivered at the Forty- 
eighth Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, as 
follows; 

** Whenever people come together from the four corners of the eaith, difficulties and 
differences of opinion are bound to arise. The Atlantic City conference was no excep- 
tion. Even inconsequential differences kept arising to plague us. For instance, there 
was the question of language. Our original draft of the permanent rules provided that 
English should be the official language, The French pressed a motion that French 
should be added as an official language, and secured its adoption. Then the Latin 
American countries pressed for Spanish. The Brazilian delegate fcheieupon moved for 
Portugue^. Finally, the Russian rose to his feet and for ten minutes filled the room 
with ringing Russian oratory. Then we proceeded to reconsider. . . Amah of the 
A 7 nerican Academy of Fohiical and Social Science^ Voh 234 (July, 1944), p. 30. 

The reservation made by the representative of France is recorded in the report of the 
Committee on Organization and Administration of the First Session of the Council of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration as follows; 

With reference to Article XI of the proposed Rules of Procedure of the Council, 
the representative of the French Committee of National Liberation staled that lie 
accepted in principle the use of English as the official language of the Council and Us 
committees in view of the exclusively economic and technical character of the prob- 
lems with which the Council has to deal, it being clearly understood, however, that he 
did not renounce in any way the right to claim for Fiench its tiaditional role as the 
official language in the discussion and formulation of international documents of a 
diplomatic character. The representatives of Belgium, Luxembourg and the Nether- 
lands associated themselves with this statement of the representative of the French 
Committee of National Liberation.” First Session of the Council of the Umted Nations 
Relief and ReHaHUiatioi^ Admimstration^ Atlantic Ciiy^ New Jersey, Novembef jro- 
December jr, X()43, Selected Documents, Department of State, Conference Seiics 53 
(Washington: Goveuimcnt Printing Office, 1944), p. 84, 
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tariat. From these two advantages results a third benefit, i,e», the ex- 
penses of the conference are considerably lessened. However, ii. is clear 
that the members of an international conference must be provided with 
the requisite means of understanding one another, of discussion and of 
deliberation. For this reason ii is difficult to foretell whether the exclu- 
sive use of a single language could be enforced in most forthcoming 
conferences. 

It would seem not an easy matter to do away completely with the 
French language since it is more precise and less apt to involve ambigui- 
ties than would bo the case with many of the other languages. It is 
partly for this reason that for centuries French has been the accepted 
language of diplomacy, and because of that has achieved wide recogni- 
tion. Even today the language most frequently known by diplomats 
besides their national language is French. Another reason for the wide 
use of the French language in diplomacy was the predominant position 
long held by France in the society of nations. With the growing power of 
other nations — for instance, Russia — the question of the use of their 
national languages in international gatherings is likely to arise.^® 

It seems probable that henceforth, as in the past, several languages 
will be used in international conferences.^® Indeed, this practice has 
definite advantages. First, a greater number of conferees may take an 
active part in the discussions of the conference.^® Second, the translation 

Concerning the richness and the precision of the Russian language, Lomonosov, 
a Russian author of the eighteenth century,^ wrote: ** Carlos V, King of Spain and 
Roman Emperor, used to say that with God it is best to speak Spanish; French with 
friends; German to an enemy; and with women, Italian. Had he known the Russian 
language also, he migjht have concluded that it is propitious always to speak Russian 
with everyone. For in Russian he would have found the majesty of Spanish, the 
vivacity of French, the vigor of German, the tenderness of Italian, and beyond all 
this, the richness and strength of precise description of Greek and Latin.'' ^ 

“The question of the official languages of an international institution is charp;ed 
with dynamite. There is no equitable solution. A compromise has to be found," writes 
Mr. J. V. Wilson, former Chief of the Central Section of the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations, discussing the problem of languages at international meetings in a vei y 
interesting article, “Problems of an International Secretariat," Internaiional Affairs 
(London), Vol* XX (1944), p. 55 ** 

The use of two languages in the practice of the League did not always provide the 
delegates with these requisite means and, obviously, the use of only one language 
would further aggravate the situation. 

In 1924, Professor Munch, who became later Minister of Foreign Affairs of Den- 
mark, wrote: ‘^The privilege of speaking in a language other than French or English 
has had but very limited importance. Once one of the Spanish delegates spoke in 
Spanish in order to establish the right created by rule, and the delegates of Ireland and 
of Abyssinia made part of their first speeches in their national languages. It goes with- 
out saying that the regular employment of French and English is a great advantage 
for those nations having one of these languages as their mother tongue; it is much 
easier for their delegates than for the delegates of the other nations to emphasize 
their arguments in the discussions, and quite naturally their lopresentatives are pre- 
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of speeches affords to the conferees an opportunity to think over what 
has been said and to prepare answers. In a diplomatic gathering it is 
important that after a controversial statement, time should be given 
to the conferees for cooling off. Third, as far as secretarial work is con- 
cerned, the use of several languages would make it possible to employ 
a personnel selected among a larger number of nationalities. 

Thus, it is likely that specialized interpreters will continue to be 
necessary at international conferences.^^ Mention ha.s already been 
made in Part I of the present handbook of the skill and the wide knowl- 
edge of the interpicters in the Secretariat of the League of Nations and 
the International Lal^or Office. 

One of the most practical innovations designed to overcome the 
language barrier which always exists where men of many nationalities 
gather togethei has been used at international conferences for the past 
few yeais with considerable success. This is the remarkable system of 
simultaneous-, multiple telephone interpretation of speeches, which is 
made possible by the efficient employment of a corps of competent in- 
terpreters, each of whom is enclosed in a sound-proof chamber fitted 
with a glass partition through which he can follow the proceedings in 
the conference hall. As he listens to a speech through heacl])honcs, he 
quickly translates it, sentence by sentence, into the microphone, which, 
along with the receiving apparatus, constitutes the standard equipment 
in each chamber. 

At the other end of the line, the seats of the delegates and their ad- 
visers, as well as certain seals in the press and diplomatic galleries, are 
equipped with a receiving appatalus which makes it possible to hear 
either an amplification of the speaker’s voice or a translation of the 
speech into a familiar language. This receiving apparatus is relatively 
simple in construction, consisting merely of a set of headphones, a 
volume regulator, and a control switch. The control switch may be set 
by means of a dial to connect the listener’s headphones with any one of 

ferreci as rappoileurs." Rask-Oistedfonclet, Les origines et I’muvre de la SocMlf ties 
Nations (Copenhague, elc.: Gyldendalske Boghandel, 1923-1924, 2 vols.), Vol. 11 , p. 
366, 

It is intercatiug^ to note that a School of Interpreters has been created by the 
University of Geneva for preparing interpreters who specialiaie in the work of interna- 
tional gatheiings. Infonnation concerning this school is given in an article by its 
administrator, Dr. Antoine Velloman, Professor at the University of Genova, pub- 
lished in Die Friedens-WartOt Vol 43 (19^3), pp* 167-76, An English siminuiry of 
this aiticle has been annexed to the Proceedmgs of a Confermce on Training for In- 
ternational Admimstration^ Held at Washington ^ D. C., August 1943^ under 

the Auspices of the Dtviston of International Law of the Carnegie Endowment for In* 
ternational Peace (Washington, 1944) » 
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eight separate telephone circuits. Each circuit is numbered on the dial 
according to the telephonic connection it governs. For example, line 
No. I is used only to amplify the speaker's voice, while each of the other 
lines is used for an interpretation into the language desired by the 
listener. 

This system was more widely used at the International Labor Confer- 
ences than at the meetings of the League of Nations, While it has cer- 
tain obvious advantages, it carries with it a greater danger of faulty 

II might be of inietest to quoia the instructions given by the I ntei national Labor 
Office to the inteipieteis at the International Labor Conferences: 

“In the plenary sitiiags of the Confeieuce, interpictalion will be done either fiom 
the platform 01 through the telephonic interpietatton system, 

“The inteipictatipn of eadi speech should be as accurate as possible. Tlic latere 
pieters should bear in mind that the text of theii inter prelat ion will be published m 
the Provkional Record yfith as little editing as possible; formal statements (the type- 
wtitten text of which is generally available) should be translated in full, 

“The speeches should be summarised to a cei tain extent, leaving out repetitions, and 
bringing out the various points moie concisely than in the oiiginal speech 

“in certain cases both interpretations of a speech are given from the platform; in 
other cases the second interpretation is made through the telephonic interpietation 
system while the first interpretation is being delivered ftom the platform. The order 
in which the interpretations are to be given and the division of work between the 
interpreters will be arrangjed by the Chief Interpreter, who will also indicate which 
into^i elation should be given by telophone, 

“On the platform the Interpreter should face the audience and speak clearly, ex- 
actly ill fiont of the microphone. For telephonic interpretation Interpreters should 
speak clearly, in a fairly low voice, straight into the hush-a-phone, in older not to 
inconvenience the other Interpreters. When speeches are interpreted by telephone 
while they are being delivered, the Interpreters should follow as closely as possible 
the form of the speech, endeavouring at the same time to make complete sentences 
which can be used for the purposes of the Provisional Record, 

“The Chief Interpreter or another Interpreter chosen by him should see to it that 
the interpretation by telephone is completed before another spcakei addresses the 
Conference, 

“As far as possible, Interpreters should try to procure in advance the text of 
speeches to be delivered during the sitting or at the next sitting, more especially in the 
ciiscussion of the Dtrechrk Report . They should find out from the Clerk of the Con- 
feience who are the speakers on the list. In many cases they may have time to prepare 
a summarised translation, or at least to study the text of the speech, and thus be able 
to give by telephone a clearer translation which can be used more readily for the 
Provisional Record^ 

“Interpreters will be assigned to each Committee by the Chief Interpreter in 
accordance with the programme for the day as shown in the Daily BuUeiint account 
being taken of further requirements which may occur in the course of the day, As far 
as possible the same Interpreters will remain assigned to each Committee tliroughout 
its proceedings, 

“In the Committees the telephonic interpretation system will not be used except, 
perhaps, as an emergency, in a Committee sitting in the Conference Hall. 

“As in the Conference, the speeches should be summarised, the main points, how- 
ever, being clearly brought out. The Interpreters of each Committee will arrange 
between themselves the order of the interpretations, In the Committees Interpreters 
should bo careful to face the OfBcers and Secretariat of the Committee and to speak 
loudly and clearly enough to be understood from all points of the Committee 100m, 
“Interpreters may be required to assist the Secretaries of Committees or the general 
Services of the Conference in the translation of urgent documents.” 
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interpretation unless the interpreter has in advance been supplied with 
the relevant text. 

32. Proposals, Draft Resolutions, and Amendments 

An orderly discussion in a conference presupposes the existence of 
some rules concerning the submission and the discussion of proposals, 
resolutions, motions, and amendments. 

The Rules of Procedure of the Assembly of the League (Rule 14, 
paragraph 2) provided that “The Assembly shall not decide items on 
the agenda in full meeting until the report of a commitLoe upon them 
has been presented and circulated, unless the Assembly itself, by a two- 
thirds majority, determines otherwise/’ 

In general, resolutions, motions, and amendments must be introduced 
in writing and handed to the president or the secretary of the meeting. 
Copies must be distributed as soon as possible, and copies of reports 
and resolutions well in advance. The agenda of the meeting and the 
documents to be discussed during the meeting must, as a rule, be put on 
the desks of the delegates before the meeting starts. The practice of the 
Council of the League was slightly different; a special document officer 
distributed the relevant document or documents during the meeting 
whenever the discussion passed from one item of the agenda to the next. 
Sometimes a provision is added in the rules that no proposal shall be 
discussed or voted upon at any meeting of the conference unless copies 
of it have been circulated to all representatives not later than the day 
preceding the meeting. However, compliance with such a provision is 
not always possible, and therefore this rule is commonly mitigated by 
another provision to the effect that the president may authorize the 
discussion and consideration of amendments or of motions relative to 
the procedure without previous circulation of copies. Sometimes, the 
rules of procedure provide that in order to give such permission the 
president must obtain the consent of the conference, which shall cle- 
cide upon the point by a majority of votes. 

Compare this provision with Article IX, paragraph i, of the Rules of Proceduic 
of the Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administuvtion: 

Every proposal which may be introduced into the Council by a member and which 
involves formal action by the Council on any item of the agenda shall forthwith be 
referred by the Chairman of the Council to the appropriate committee or committees. 
No action or vote shall be taken by the Council on any such proposal until a icport 
thereon by such committee or committees has been presented and circulated to the 
members of the Council, unless the Council shall, by two-thirds vote, cleleiminc 
otherwise Such reports shall, so far as practicable, be circulated at least twenty-four 
hours prior to the meeting at which the Council takes action or votes thereon.** 
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In contrast to the practice prevailing at plenary meetings, it was the 
custom in the League to discuss at once resolutions, amendments, or 
motions submitted to committee meetings. At these meetings it was not 
so much a problem to secure the permission of the president or the con- 
ferees for such discussion as it was to have the document mimeographed 
or typed in a sufficient number of copies for immediate distribution. It 
would have been a great improvement to have the main sitting-rooms 
equipped with special facilities — such as huge blackboards or bulletin 
boards as used by newspapers and brokerage houses — for immediate 
reproduction of the texts submitted to the gathering. A device of this 
kind was successfully employed during the International Labor Confer- 
ence held in Philadelphia in Aprll-May, 1944. 

33. Previous Questions, Closure 

If it is necessary to supply written texts to the delegates in order to 
acquaint them with the exact content of the question under discus- 
sion it is equally important to prevent endless discussions and pero- 
rations not relevant to the problems under consideration. 

During the discussions, a delegation is entitled to move for considera- 
tion of the ‘‘previous question or for adjournment. Any such proposal 
should be given priority in the debate. In addition to the proposer of 
the motion, it was the custom of the League for two speakers to address 
the conference — one in favor of, and one against, the motion if there 
was any opposition to the proposal. 

Further, a delegation might at any time propose the closure of the 
debate regardless of whether or not other representatives had signified 
their intention to speak. In the case of a delegate desiring to oppose the 
closure, the rule mentioned above applied, namely, that two speakers 
would be called upon, one to speak in favor of, and one against the 
proposal. The question was finally decided by a majority vote.*^ 

In reality, however, such measures are only seldom applied at inter- 
national conferences and only in exceptional cases were they ever used 
at meetings of the League of Nations. Indeed, it is the duty of the presi- 

For questions of procedure such ns those mentioned above, no previous notice of 
the motion need be given nor need a copy of it be handed in to the clmir. The Standing 
Orders of the International Labor Conference (Article 14, paragraph 5) provide 
specifically: *^5. In the case of motions as to procediue, no pievious notice need be 
given, nor need a copy be handed in to the secretariat of llie Conference. Motions as to 
procedure include the following: a motion to icfer the matter back; a motion to post- 
pone consideration of the question; a motion to adjourn the sitting; a motion to ad- 
join n a debate on a paiticular question; a motion that the Conference pioccccl with 
the next item on the agenda for the sitting.^’ 
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dent never to let matters reach such extremities. If an adjournment is 
necessary, the president should take the initiative in proposing it. If 
the president feels that a speech should be cut short, ho is free to an- 
nounce that several delegates have signified their intenLiou to speak. 
He will then grant them this opportunity, and thereupon, after having 
himself presented a condensed review of the entire discussion, will close 
the meeting. 


34. Voting 


EQUALITY OF VOTES 

At international conferences equality of votes for all states has so 
far been accepted as a general rule. 

This principle is embodied in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
which states, in paragraph 4 of Article 3, that ‘‘at meetings of the 
Assembly, each Member of the League shall have one vote^* ; and simi- 
larly paragraph 6 of Article 4 provides that “at meetings of the Council, 
each Member of the League represented on the Council shall have one 
vote.” 

Specific recognition of the rule of equality of votes is also contained 
in the rules of procedure of the intergovernmental conferences. For in- 
stance, the Regulations of the Eighth International Conference of 
American States (Article 23) read as follows: 

In the deliberations in the plenary sessions as well as in the committees, the 
delegation of each Republic represented at the Conference shall have but one 
vote, and the votes shall be taken separately by countries and shall be rccoided 
in the minutes. 

The Rules of Procedure of the Conference for the Suppression of the 
Illicit Traffic in Dangerous Drugs stated that “Each Government 
represented shall have one vole.” 

Article X, paragraph 2, of the Rules of Procedure of the Council of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides 
that “Each member government represented on the Council or on any 
of its committees or subcommittees shall have only one votc.“ 

The Assembly rejDort of December 7, 1920, in discussing “whether a member of 
the Council, in rendering his decisions on the Council, represented the Member of the 
League which appointed him or acted in an independent capacity,’* said: “Repre- 
sentatives on the Council and the Assembly aic responsible to their own Governments 
and to those Governments alone. The Assembly has no right to hiterfeic with the 
choice which a Member of the League may make of poisons to leproscnt it, nor to 

E revent a Representative from saying what he pleases} but it is efasential that it should 
e thoroughly understood that, when a Representative votes, the vote is that of 
the Member which he represents, whether the vote be cast in the Council or the 
Assembly.** 
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However, in the case of international public conferences, where the 
subject-matter under discussion is not highly controversial, the princi- 
ple '‘one slate, one vote’' is not always respected. Thus, at the Inter- 
national InslituLc of Agriculture, the great powers have five votes while 
the other nations have from one to four voles, according to their im- 
portance. 

The idea of state equality as applied to voting power will obviously 
bo maintained in the forthcoming international confeieiices, and one 
cannot hdi) but agree that theoretically, at least, this principle sti^ength- 
ena the position of small nations and is therefore democratic. On the 
other hand, from the political point of view, two other problems can 
hanlly be avoided; first, the political weight attached to the vote of 
great pow(H\s, and secondly, ihe pressure exerted by these great poweis 
upon small slatCvS compelling them to vote in a given way. Politically 
speaking, the votes of the United States and of the Republic of San 
Marino in an international conference will have different weight. 
Moreover, it is almost unavoidable that great powers will have satellites 
which will vole in the way indicated by those powers.^^ 


MAJORITY AND UNANIMITY 

The problem of equality of votes is closely related to that of unanim- 
ity and majoi'ity.^'^ Equality of voting power and unanimous consent 
have been throughout the centuries the two pillars on which interna- 
tional conferences have rested. 

Both the principle of equality and the principle of unanimity were 
embodied in the Covenant of the League of Nations, But, if unanimity 
was the genex^al rule, it was mitigated by a number of special exceptions 
contained in the Covenant itself, and by a general exception concern- 

It has already bcea mentioned thal in the International Labot Qtganization each 
member of the Organization has actually four votes, since the delegates of the gov- 
ernment, the employers, and the workers are entitled to vote individually. 

For fullot discussion of the problem of equality of states in international con- 
ferences, see Edwin DeWitt Dickinson, The MgmlUy of States in International Law 
(Cambridge; Harvard University Press, 1920)1 Chapter VIII. 

a study of the majority and unanimity rule in the League of Nations, see 
Georges T, Elos, Le prindpe dc V unanimity dans la SocUU des Nations ot lei exceptions 
de ce principe (Paris: A. Pedone, Editeur, 1935); Cromwell Adams Riches, The Una- 
nimlty Rule and the League of Nations (Baltimore; The Johns Hopkins Press, 1^33) ; 
C. A. Riches, Majority Rule in International Or^nlzalion; A Study of the jyend 
from Unanimity to Majority Decision (Baltimore; The Johns Hopkins Pi ess, 1940). 

They were four in number and may be paraphrased as follows: Article i, para- 
graph 2 ; The admission of new members to the League is to be agreed to by a majority 
of two thirds of the Assembly. Article 4, paragraph 2 Us.\ The Assembly shall fix by 
a two-thirds majoiity the Rules dealing with the election of the non-pcinianent 
members of the Council. Article 15, paragraph 10; Wheie the procedure laid down 
in Article 15 is applied, a report made by the Assembly, if concurred in by the members 
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ing questions of procedure at meetings of the Assembly and the Council 
(Article 5, paragraph 2, of the Covenant). It was specifically indicated 
that ''the appointment of committees to investigate particular maU 
ters” is to be considered a '‘matter of procedure/^ This provision 
probably marked the limit of what could be comprised under the term 
“procedure.'* Indeed, the distinction between questions of substance 
and of procedure is sometimes indiscernible and often subject to con- 
troversy. 

The relevant provisions of the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly 
were the following (Rule 19): 

I. Except where otherwise expressly provided in the Covtnianl or by the term*? 
of a treaty, decisions of the Assembly shall be taken by a unanimous vote of the 
Members of the League repiesented at the meeting. 

2 All matters of procedure at a meeting of tlie Assemlily, including the ap- 
pointment of committees to investigate particular matters, shall be decided by a 
majority of the Members of the League represented at the meeting. 

3 All decisions taken in virtue of these Rules shall ho considered as mattcis of 
procedure. 

4. A majority decision requires the afiirmative votes of more than half of the 
Members of the League represented at the meeting. 

5. For the purposes of this Rule, representatives who ab.stain from voting 
shall be considered as not present. 

In the practice of the Assembly of the League the rule of unanimity 
was moderated principally by two methods of procedure. First, there 
was the method evolved by the Assembly under which it adopted a 
recommendation, or more exactly a instead of adopting a reso- 
lution. It was ruled by the Assembly at its first vsession that for the 
adoption of a recommendation or unanimity was not necessary 
and that only a majority was required.'*^ Obviously, recommendations 
had no legal force, but some very important political measures were 

of the League represented on the Council and by a majority of the other nicmhora 
of the Assembly, has the same force as a report unanimously adopted by the Council. 
Article 26: This article, which deals with amendments to the Covenant, is not an 
exception to the unanimity rule, but provides that the amendments shall come into 
force only when ratified by the members of the League composing the Council and l)v 
a majority of the others. It is moreover generally admltlad that Article 15, paragraph 
6, departs from the unanimity rule by excluding the vote of the parties to the dispute, 
as well as Article i6, paragraph 4, which excludes the vote of any member of the 
Lea^e which has violated a covenant of the League, 

^oPrederick Sherwood Dunn points out rightly that “the French word vaui, when 
used m this sense, has no exact equivalent in English. It may be translated ns ‘ recom- 
mendation,’ 'opinion,' or ‘wish,' but none of these expresses the full meaning of the 
word.''0^. aV., p. 119. 

On the distinction between decision and veeu^ see also Burton, oh. cil.t pp. 182-87. 

The term “recommendation'' conveys a special meaning in the practice of the 
International Labor Organization as compared with the practice of the League of 
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adopted by the Assembly in the form of a v(bu if unanimity could not be 
secured otherwise. Thus, on October ii, 1935, the Assembly adopted a 
mu creating the Committee of Coordination charged with the applica- 
tion of sanctions to Italy. The Italian delegate voted against the meas- 
ure and the delegates of Austria and Hungary abstained. Nevertheless, 
the Assembly by this means succeeded in setting up the Committee. 

The second of the methods is to be seen in the custom established by 
the main committees of the League of adopting their decisions by the 
vote of the majority of the Members of the League represented at the 
meeting. In 1924, the Netherlands delegation proposed to amend the 
Rules of Procedure, since it seemed that the practice of the committees 
was in contradiction to the letter of the Rules. Indeed, Rule 19 of the 
Rules of Procedure quoted above reproduced the unanimity require- 
ments laid down in the Covenant, and Rule 27 provided that the Rules 
of Procedure for plenary meetings must also apply to committee pro- 
ceedings. Nevertheless, the subcommittee of the First Committee of 
the Assembly which discussed the Netherlands proposal reached the 
conclusion that the contradiction was more apparent than real, and the 
Netherlands delegation withdrew its pioposal.'^® 

Most of the ad hoc conferences held under the auspices of the League 
of Nations followed the practice of the Assembly concerning the una- 
nimity rule even if their rules of procedure was silent on this subject.'^'* 
Provisions contained in the Constitution of the International Labor 
Organization constitute a formal departure from the rule of unanimous 

Nations. Recommendations adopted by the International Labor Organization must 
be brought by the members of the Organization before competent national authorities 
in the same manner as international draft labor conventions. A recommendation has 
therefore more weight than a resolution adopted by International Labor Conferences, 
In the practice of the Assembly of the League the term recommendation was as a rule 
employed in a different sense. In the assembly it was used as the English equivalent 
for the word a literal translation of which would have been misleading. As it has 
been pointed out, vcc%ix adopted by the Assembly had no legal force, in contrast to 
resolutions. Resolutions adopted by the International Labor Conferences coi respond 
thus rather to vmix adopted by the Assembly of the League, and recommendations 
adopted by the Labor Conference correspond rather to the resolutions adopted by the 
Assembly of the League, 

The report of the subcommittee of the First Committee of the 1924 Assembly has 
been attached as Appendix XII, 

Article 22 of the Statute of the Organization for CommiinicatioiiB and Transit 
provided, however;^ 

“Rules as to Majority: 

“l. The conference may not validly take a vote unless the 1 epresenlai ives of the 
majority of the delegations are present, 

“2. Except as provided in the following paiagraph, the decisions of the conference 
shall be taken by a simple majority of the votes cast by the delegations piesenl, 

“3, The final text of conventions and recommendations drawn up by the conference 
shall be adopted by a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the delegations 
present.” 
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consent. Article 17 of the Constitution (Article 403 of the Treaty of 
Versailles) provides that "‘Except as otherwise expressly provided in 
this Part of the present Treaty, all matters shall bo decided by a simple 
majority of the votes cast by the Delegates present/’ Article 19, para- 
graph 2 (Article 403 of the Treaty of Versailles), provides that for 
adoption of a recommendation or draft convention “a majority of two- 
thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates present shall be necessary on 
the final vote,”'^® 

The practice of the International Conferences of American States is 
even more elastic. Thus, Article 28 of the RcguhitionB of the Pan Amer- 
ican Conference held in Lima in 1938 provided that: 

Except in cases expressly indicated in these regulations, propusaLs, reports, and 
projects under convsideratiun by the Conference shall be considered approved 
when they have obtained the aHirmative vote of an absolute majority of the 
delegations represented by one or more of their members at the meeting where 
the vote is taken. 

A similar provision was inserted in the Regulations of the United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture. 

Article X, paragraph 4, of the Rules of Procedure of the Council of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides 
that “Except as otherwise provided by the Agreement or by these 
Rules of Procedure, all decisions of the Council shall require an affirma- 
tive majority vote of the members present/* 

For centuries the principle of unanimity has governed international 
conferences. In the interwar period a tendency could be observed in 
favor of abrogating this rule and of promoting the adoption of provi- 
sions which would enable international political or technical gatherings 
to reach decisions in a manner similar to that which has long been ac- 
cepted in international judicial and arbitral tribunals. Indeed, the work 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice is founded upon the 
principle of majority vote, and, as a rule, that is the principle prevailing 
in all international courts and tribunals. 

Decisions of the International Labor Conferences are, however, not binding on 
the governments, and are subject to ratification. This kind of procedure only trans- 
poses the difficulty. If the decisions taken by the majority of an international confer- 
ence are in no sense binding and have the same force as a vm or a recommendation of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations, there can be little objection against such a 
practice on the part of the opponents of majority rule. 

A two- thirds majority was necessary in the following cases: (i) for discussing amend- 
ments without referring them to a committee; (2) to proceed to the Immediate con- 
sideration of a motion; (3) for considering a new topic after the report of the Commit- 
tee on Initiatives; (4) for amending the Kegulations. 
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QUORUM 

There is a close relationship between the doctrine of unanimous 
consent and the problems connected with the quorum required at in- 
ternational conferences. 

The Covenant of the League did not specify the presence of a mini- 
mum number of members as a condition to be met by the Council or 
the Assembly in entering into a discussion or taking a vote. But the 
Rules of Procedure of the Council (Article VIII) state that ^*The Coun- 
cil shall not discuss or decide upon any matter unless the majority of 
its members are present.’ ‘ No such provision Is contained in the Assem- 
bly’s Rules of Procedure. Similarly, the rules of procedure of ad hoc 
conferences convoked under the auspices of the League of Nations and 
the regulations of the standing committees of the League were generally 
silent on this subject,'^’^ 

While the attendance at the meetings of the main committees of the 
Assembly was sometimes low, the plenary meetings were, as a matter of 
fact, generally attended by almost all of the delegates of the states 
represented at the session. Very seldom was a seat empty at a Council 
meeting. Similarly, the attendance was high at the meetings of ad hoc 
conferences and at the sessions of standing committees. 

At all the meetings of the League, representatives who abstained 
from voting were, as a general rule, considered as absent* 

The Constitution of the International Labor Organization provides 
(Article 17, paragraph 3) that the voting is void unless the total num- 
ber of votes cast is equal to half the number of the Delegates attending 
the Conference.”^® 

The Regulations of the Eighth International Conference of American 
States provided in Article 21, that “to hold a meeting it is necessary 
that a majority of the nations attending the Conference be represented 

There were, however, exceptions, Thus, the Rules of Procedure of the Advisory 
Committee on Trafilc In Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs stated that the quorum 
at a sitting of the Committee was constituted^ by a majority of the members of the 
Committee, and that all decisions of the Committee must be taken by a majority vote 
of the members present at the meeting. (Article 7.) 

This provision of the Constitution is supplemented by the following provision of 
the Standing Orders of the International Labor Conferences: 

Article 18. Qttornm. i. In accordance with Article 17 of the Constitution of the 
Organization a vote Is not valid if the number of votes cast for and against is less 
than half the number of Delegates attending the Conference and having the right 
to vote, This number shall be provisionally fixed after the presentation of the brief 
report referred to in paragraph 2 of Article 3 (This report deals with the powers of the 
delegates). It shall then be determined by the Credentials Committee. Any delegate 
who finally leaves the Conference before Us termination and who gives fopaal notice 
of his departure to the secretariat without authorizing an adviser to act in his place 
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by at least one of their delegates/’ Further, Article 24 of those Regula- 
tions provided that '‘the Conference shall not proceed to vote on any 
report, project, or proposal relating to any of the subjects included in 
the program, except when at least two-thirds of the nations attending 
the Conference are represented by one or more delegates/’ ITowevor, 
this provision was mitigated by a previous article (Article 18, para- 
graph 2) which stated that “a delegation not present at the vsession may 
deposit or transmit its vote in writing to the secretary, which shall be 
counted provided it has been transmitted or deposited before the vote 
is declared closed. In this event, the delegation shall be considered as 
present and its vote counted/’'*® 


shall be regarded as no longer attending the Confeicncc for the purpose of calculating 
the quorum. If any Delegate is not iinally admitted the^ number couhtituting the 
quorum shall be modified accordingly for the subsequent sittings. 

2. Where a quorum has not been obtained in a vote by a show of hands, the Presi- 
dent may immediately take a recoid vote. lie shall be obliged to do so if a rocoul vote 
is called for by twenty members present. 

3. Where a quorum has not been obtained in a vote by a show of hands only or in a 
record vote, the Presidpt may take a recoi d vote on the same question at one of the 
two next following sittings. 

4. The preceding paragraph does not apply to a final vote for the adoption of a 
Draft Convention or Recommendation, 

Compare the above-quoted provisions with the corresponding provisions of the 
Regulations of the United Nations Confcience on Food and Agriculture: 

Art. 16. A delegation not present at the session at which a vote is taken may^ de- 
posit or transmit its vote in writing to the Secictary, which shall be counted ijrovidcd 
it had been transmitted or deposited before the vote is declared closed. In this event, 
the delegation shall be considered as ptesent and its vote counted. 

“Art. 19. Attendance by a majority of the nations participating in the Conference 
shall constitute a quorum at plenary sessions. Similarly, the presence of a majority of 
the delegations participating in the Technical Sections shall constitute a quorum at 
the meetings of the respective Sections and the presence of the same proportion of 
members of general Committees shall constitute a quorum. 

“Art, 21. Votes as a general rule shall be taken orally unless any delegate should 
request that they be taken in writing. In this case each delegate shall deposit in an urn 
a ballot containing the name of the nation which it represents and the sense in which 
the vote is cast. The secretary shall read aloud these ballots, count the votes, and 
record the results. 

“Art, 22, The Conference shall not proceed to vote on any report, project, or pro- 
posal relating to any of the subjects included in the agenda unless at least two-thircis of 
the nations attending the Conference aic represented by one or more delegates. The 
same proportion of the delegations participating in the Technical SecUons shall be 
present before a vote is undertaken at Section meetings. The general Committees like- 
wise shall proceed to vote only with the attendance of at least two-thirds of their 
respective members. In the event of written voting at any session or meeting, the 
count shall be taken of the votes deposited in writing as provided for in articles r6 and 
21, the absent delegates being considered present, only for the purpose of the vote, 
when they have submitted their vote in the manner indicated, 

“Art. 23. Except in cases expressly indicated in these regulations, proposals, re- 
pDi Is and projects under consideration by the Conference or by any of the Committees 
or Technical Sections shall be considered approved when they have obtained the affir- 
mative vote of an absolute majority of the delegations represented by one or more of 
their members at the meeting where the vote is taken. Any delegation which may have 
deposited its vote in the mannei prescribed in article x 6 shall be considered as present 
at the meeting.” 
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Article X, paragraph i, of the Rules of Procedure of the Council of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides 
that ^^A majority of the members of the Council shall constitute a 
quorum for any formal action by the Council, except that for any pro- 
posal to amend the Agreement three-fourths of the members shall con- 
stitute a quorum/’ 

The rule according to which representatives who abstained from vot- 
ing at a League meeting were considered as not present led sometimes 
to strange results. For instance, in July, 1936, the Ethiopian delegation 
asked the Assembly for financial assistance in conformity with the Con- 
vention on Financial Assistance for states which are victims of aggres- 
sion. A vote was taken by roll-call and the result of the voting was as 
follows: 


Number of ballots cast 49 

Ballots valid . 49 

Ballots indicating abstentions 25 

Number of votes in favor i 

Number of votes against 23 


Thus, in accordance with the above-mentioned rule, the majority of 
the delegations was technically absent from the meeting room/® 

In point of fact the problem of a quorum never arose at the meetings 
of the Assembly and the Council of the League. It was also excep- 
tional for standing committees in which the Rules of Procedure pro- 
vided for a quorum, to postpone a meeting or a vote because a quorum 
was lacking. 

METHODS OF VOTING 

(a) Assmhly of the League, 

Rule 20 of the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly stated that; 

The Assembly shall vole by Appel NominaU’ except when the Members of 
the League represented at the meeting agree that the method of voting shall be by 

L.N., OMdal Journal^ Special Supplement No. isr, p. 60. 

At the Fourteenth Ordinary Session of the Assembly of the League of Nations, in 
1935, during the discussion in the First Committee of the Assembly ota draft resolution 
proposing that the Finance Committee of the Assembly should be convened by the 
Secreta^ General of the League one week before the opening of the session, the Dele- 
gate of Chile, Mr. Valdos-Mendeville, made the following interesting remark concern- 
mg the quorum in the committees of the Assembly: . That motion was particu- 

larly dangerous for distant countries, and would lead to the problem of a quorum at 
meetings of committees. Up to the present^ it had never been necessary to raise that giies'^ 
Hon, If the Finance Committee had to meet several days before the Assembly, what 
would its position be? I low could it sit validly and reach decisions if only a small 
number of countries were represented and particularly if the responsible heads of the 
various dclcgationb wore absent?” See ibid., Special Supplement No, ir6, p. 20. 
(Italics by the author.) 
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heads of delegations using in their scats, and except in the cases piovidcd for in 
Rule 21,^^ The '‘Appel Nominar’ shall be taken in one of the following manners, 
as the Assembly may decide: 

(a) The name of each delegation shall be called, and one of its meinbeis shall 
reply “Yes", “No", or “Not Voting". The result of the vote shall be recoided 
and announced to the Assembly; or 

(b) The delegation of each Member of the League rcpiesented at the mooting 
shall be provided with two voting tickets, on which the name of the eouiUiy is 
wiitten, one led and one blue, tlie former being “Aye" the lattei “No". The 
voting tickets shall be deposited in an urn placed near the Piesident’s platform. 
When all the votes have been collected the Pie.sident shall declare the ballot 
closed, and the General Committee shall proceed to count the votes. The indi- 
vidual votes shall be communicated to the Avssembly and the result shall be 
announced by the President. 

Generally, there was not a vote by appel nominal or rolLcalL The 
President simply consulted the Assembly, and if no one had any re- 
marks to offer concerning a proposal submitted to the Assembly, ho 
assumed that the delegates agreed to the proposal. 

Votes in writing were a rare occurrence. As a matter of fact the author 
of this handbook has no recollection of a vote taken in writing except 
in the case of elections, for which such a procedure was compulsory. 

Record votes were taken by calling upon each member of the League 
who was represented at the session. Each delegation voted in turn in 
the French alphabetical order of the names of the countries they repre- 
sented. 

(b) Council of the League. 

Paragraph 3 of Article IX of the Rules of Procedure of the Council 
states: . each Member of the Council shall be called upon sepa- 

rately to vote, if a Member of the Council so requires.'* On September 
29, i937» the Council decided: 

4. It is recommended that the following pioccdure, which corresponds to the 
practice generally adopted hitherto, should be followed, unless the Council, in a 
given case, should decide otherwise; 

When a vote by roll-call is required under At tide IX, paragraph 3, of the Rules 
of Procedure, it shall be taken in French alphabetical order of the Members of 
the League represented at the meeting, the President voting last. In cases in 
which the vote concerns a dispute, the representatives of the parties to the dis- 
pute shall vote after the other membeia of the Council and the President. The 
vote of the parties shall also be taken in French alpimbctical order, 

This rule deals with elections. 

seems that in this instance the French term “Bureau" would be more ade- 
quately translated by the term “Chair," The oflicial English text quoted above seems 
to have been due to a faulty tianslation. 

Annex 1676, L.N. Document C.395,1937., in Official Journal ^ 1937 } P* 1169. 
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Usually, there was not a vote by rolhcall. The President simply 
asked the mcmhers of the Council whether they had any observations 
to make regarding a proposal If there were none, the President de- 
clared the proposal adopted, the absence of objections having been 
taken to signify the tacit agreement of the members of the Council The 
Council never voted by show of hands. 

A secret ballot was obligatory if demanded by any member of the 
Council in the case of votes concerning persons. (Article X of the Rules 
of Procedure of the Council) In point of fact, a secret vote was very 
rarely asked for. 

(c) hoc'' ConfcmtcGS Held under the Auspicei> of the League. 

Most of the ad hoc confcrcucos held under the auspices of the League 

employed methods of voting similar to those employed by the Assem- 
bly. Except in cases where it was decided that a vote must be taken by 
nominal roll-call, the votes were taken in the following manner: at 
conferences the leaders of delegations lose from their seats or voted by 
show of hands; in committees delegates raised their hands. Delegations 
which declared that they wished to abstain from voting were regarded 
as absent. 

(d) International Labor Conferences.^^ 

The International Labor Conferences vote ‘‘by a show of hands or 
by a record vote." The general rule is that the Conference votes by a 
show of hands, In case of doubt as to the result, however, the President 
may cause a record vote to be taken. A record vole may also be taken 
on any question if a request to that effect has been made in writing 
by not less than twenty delegates and handed to the President. A 
record vote must be taken in all cases in which a majority of two thirds 
of the votes is required by the Constitution of the Organi2;alion. 

(e) Pan American Conferences, 

The Regulations of the Eighth International Conference of Ameri- 
can Stales (Article 23, paragraph 2) provided that; 

Votes as a general rule shall he taken orally, unless any delegate should request 
that they l )0 taken in writing. In this case each delegation shall deposit in an urn a 
ballot containing 1 he name of the nation which it represents and the sense in which 
the vote is cast. The Secretary shall read aloud these ballots and count the votes 

A practice noted above which is peculiar to the Pan American Con- 
ferences is that an absent delegation may deposit or transmit its vote in 

For the methods of voting in the committees of the International Labor Confer- 
ence, sec Appendix XT, infra. These peculiar methods of voting are a consequence of 
the tripartite character of the International Labor Office. 
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writing to the secretary. In that event, the delegation shall be con- 
sidered as present and its vote counted.^® 

(f) Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, 

Article X of the Rules of Procedure of the Council provides, inter 
alia^ that: 

5. Voting shall be by show of hands except as hereinafter provided. 

6. In case of doubt as to the result of any vote by show of Iiands, the Chairman 
shall cause a record vote to be taken. 

7. A record vote shall be taken in all cases where a special majority is rccjuirod 
by the Agreement. 

8. A record vote shall also be taken on any question if leqiicsted in willing by 
not less than five members of the Council and handed to the Chairman in advance 
of the vote or immediately after a show of hands. 

9. Record votes shall be taken by calling upon members in the alphabetical 
order of the governments which they represent. 

10. The vote of each member participating in any record vote shall bo inserted 
in the verbatim repoi t of the meeting, 

11. On decisions relating to individuals, a secret ballot shall be taken whenever 
requested in writing by at least five members of the Council. 

PROCEDURE FOR VOTING PROPOSALS AND AMENDMENTS 

The practice of the Assembly of the League of Nations was to vote 
first on the proposal farthest removed in substance from the principal 
proposal whenever a number of proposals were before the Assembly. 

Further, if an amendment aimed at striking out pari of a proposal 
was moved, the Assembly pronounced itself on the question of whether 
or not the contested text was to stand as part of the proposal. If the 
decision was in the negative, the amendment was then put to a vote. 
Finally, when an amendment was considered as enlarging the scope of a 
proposal, it had to be voted on first; and if it was adopted the amended 
proposal had then to be voted on. 

The rules provided that parts of proposals could be put to vote 
separately (^'division of proposals”) whenever a delegation requested 
that such be done. In this case, a vote had to be taken on the whole 
text after its various parts had been voted upon separately.®’ 

®®The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture adopted rcjpilations 
concerning voting which weie a mere copy of the methods in force in Pan American 
Conferences. See stipra, p. 140, n. 49. 

Occasionally, the practice of submitting amendments and requesting the division 
of proposals was resorted to as a means of prolonging and obstructing the discussion 
in order to gain time and enable a delegate to get into touch by telephone, or by 
another means, witlv a superior national authoritj^ for further instructions or in order 
to bring pressure upon other delegations to vote in a certain way. 
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This practice of the Assembly was adopted by most of the ad hoc 
conferences held under the auspices of the League. 

In the League practice governing the treatment of a proposal or an 
amendment by the chair it was unnecessary that the motion be sec- 
onded. The Anglo-Saxon practice to act upon a motion only after it 
has been seconded is, however, referred to in the Standing Ordcis of the 
International Labor Conference. Article 14, paragraph 6, of these 
Orders provides that “No motion, resolution or amendment shall be 
discussed unless and until it has been seconded." Similarly, at meetings 
of the Council and committees of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration no vote is taken on a motion unless it has 
been formally moved and seconded in spite of the fact that the Rules of 
Pioccdure of the Council and its committees arc silent on this subject. 

For a layman the rules concerning amendments may seem compli- 
cated.®*^ In point of fact they have considerable value. For the success or 
failure of a proposal sometimes depends on the order in which proposals 
are put to the vote. In this respect It is not always easy for the chair 
to decide which proposal is the farthest removed in substance from 
the principal. Usually, these problems of procedure must be solved 
immediately and the pailiamentary skill of the president and of the 
officials of the secretariat who advise him is subjected to a severe 
lest. 


The following example is given as an illuslration of such tactics. In 1937, the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations had to act upon a resolution concerning the situation 
in Spain, which at that time was engulfed in the civil war, Italy, no longer represented 
at tlie Assembly but technically still a member of the League, was opposed to it. The 
delegates of Austria and Hungaiy were requested by the Italian observers in Geneva 
to vote against the lesolution. It must be remembered that in the practice of the 
League one single vote cast against a resolution was sufficient to defeat it, The dele- 
gates of Austria and Ilungaiy replied that they had received insti actions to abstain 
when the vote 'would be taken by the Assembly. They weie, however, willing to use 
dilatory tactics dui ing the Assembly meeting at which the resolution had to be acted 
upon, in order to enable the delegate of Albania to receive instructions from Tirana 
wncre pressure was applied directly by the Italian Government to vote against the 
resolution. With this in mind the Austrian and Hungarian delegates submitted four 
amendments to the draft resolution, Moreover, the Hungarian delegate requested the 
division of two paragraphs of the draft resolution. The result was that the Assembly 
had to take seven separate votes by roll-call. The meeting lasted more than three 
hours, and in the meantime the Albanian delegate had received the expected instruc- 
tions. As a matter of fact, all this complicated mise en schne had been needless since the 
delegate of Portugal declaicd during the discussion and before the votes were taken 
that he had been instructed to vote against the resolution. See L.N., Official Journal^ 
Special Supplement No, 169, pp. 99-108. 

“*Thc Regulations of the Eighth International Conference of American States 
(Article 26) provided simply that “Amendments shall be submitted for discussion and 
put to a vote before the article or motion, the text of which they arc intended to modify, 
IS acted upon.“ 
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35 . Elections 

Number 21 of the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations is based upon the general piinciple that '‘all decisions re- 
lating to individuals shall be taken by a seciet ballot*” However, as 
has been pointed out, the Assembly departed in certain cases from this 
general piinciple and elected some of its ofiicGi& or committees by 
acclamation.®^ For instance, it was customaiy for the Assembly to elect 
the Credentials Committee by accepting a list of names submitted by 
the chair.®® 

A biief desciiption of the mannei in which elections were canied out 
by secret ballot in the League of Nations may be of interest. 

The Chairman announced that the next item on the agenda of the 
meeting was the election of . . . . and that in conformity with the 

Rules of Proccduie, voting would take place by secret ballot. He then 
called upon two delegates to act as tellers. The duties of tellers were 
considered an honor, and those who were called upon to perform them 
were selected by the Chairman in accordance with the nature of the 
eloctiom Thus, for the election of the President of the Assembly, the 
custom was to appoint as tellers two former presidents of the Assembly. 
For an election of non permanent members of the Council, the tellers 
were the representatives of two states which were already on the 
Council, etc. 

The tellers went to the rostrum and sat at a table facing the Assem- 
bly. An urn was placed in front of the rostrum in the middle, and one of 
the secretaries of the chair verified the fact that it was empty* The 
urn was then locked and the key handed to the Secretary General, who 
took his seat near the tellers. 

As the roll of the members of the League was called in the French 
alphabetical order, the first delegate of each nation rose and proceeded 
to the rostrum. He dropped a card into the urn bearing the name of the 
individual or the country of his choice, according to the type of election 
which took place. After the last card had been deposited, the President 
pronounced the ballot closed. The urn was then brought to the tellers' 
table and the Secretary General unlocked it. 

The contents of the ballot box was counted by tlic tellers with the 
assistance of the Secretary General. The results were recorded on a 

Similarly, ar its second session, held in Montreal in September, 1944, the Council 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation AdminisU aiion appointed the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Credentials, the Committee on Nominduous, and the Com- 
mittee on Observers by acclamation. 

Only once, in 1936, was the Credentials Committee elected by secret ballot. 
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special form containing headings and space for all the necessary infor- 
maLion, such as: date of the meeting, kind of election, number of states 
voting, blank voting ballots, valid votes, absolute majority, etc. Both 
tollers signed the record, which was taken by the Secretaiy General to 
the President. The President thanked the tellcis for their assistance 
and announced the results of the vote* 

The League had special and elaborate rules for the election of non- 
permanent members of the Council and the members of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Lack of space prevents a detailed de- 
scription of these rules* However, it might be useful to outline some 
practices which were in use in almost all bodies of the League. 

When only one person was to be elected, and no one obtained an 
absolute majority of votes at the first ballot, a new ballot was taken; 
but on that occasion the voting had to be confined to the two candidates 
who had obtained the largest number of votes on the first ballot. If the 
two candidates received an equal number of votes at this second ballot, 
the elder candidate was automatically declared elected. 

If a number of persons were to be elected by ballot simultaneously, a 
second balloting was statutory in all those cases where the number of 
persons to be elected was greater than the number of those who ob- 
tained an absolute majority of votes in the first ballot. The object of 
this subsequent (second) ballot was therefore to fill the remaining 
posts, and the choice of candidates was restricted to candidates figuring 
in the first ballot who had obtained the greatest number of votes im- 
mediately following the candidates who had obtained an absolute 
majority. The number of candidates figuring in the second ballot was 
restricted, however, to twice the number of the places to be filled. Those 
candidates for the number of places to be filled who received the greatest 
number of votes at the second ballot were declared elected inde- 
pendently of the fact whether the votes cast in their favor constituted a 
majority or not. 

These rules served merely as a safeguard. Ordinarily the first ballot 
sufficed to complete elections* The special rules governing the elections 
of the Judges of the Permanent Court of International Justice have 
already been mentioned, Those elections often necessitated seveial 
ballots. 


36. Protocol and Entertainment 

In the early days of the League, little attention was paid to questions 
of protocol. Meetings of the Council of the Assembly and ad Hoc con- 
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ferences were held on premises lacking both in space and decorum. 
Several years passed before a barrier was erected between the public and 
the Council table, and several more years went by before a dais was 
built to give to the members of the Council a prominent place in the 
meeting room. In 1929, the Assembly appointed a special committee 
to make suggestions for the improvement of arrangements for sessions 
of the Assembly.” This committee functioned until 1932 and made 
several reports, resulting in certain improvements of the conditions 
under which the meetings of the Assembly were held. The committee 
also gave some attention to measures aimed at enhancing the dignity of 
important international conferences. 

For instance, in the early days of the League, the ushers wore only 
an armband bearing the letters S.D.N. in order to distinguish them from 
the conferees, the Secretariat, and the public. In 1930, the ushers were, 
on solemn occasions, appropriately uniformed in blue frock-coats with 
gold buttons* 

The surroundings in which the Assembly sat were also improved, 
first, by holding meetings at the Bdtiment Electoral^ and, later, by mov- 
ing into the new building of the League. 

The new Council room, with its black and gold mural frescoes painted 
by the Spanish painter Sert and its huge Council table, was especially 
impressive. However, the arrangement of the semicircular table on a 
dais, with the members of the Council facing the public, suggested 
that the group constituted a court rather than a political body. In this 
connection it is a little-known fact that in the early thirties an Ameri- 
can admirer of the League sent to the Secretariat a complete wardrobe, 
consisting of elaborate robes and solemn caps for the members of the 
CoimciL The shipment, of course, was returned to the donor with a 
letter of thanks and polite regrets that the gift could not be accepted. 

The new arrangements in the Councirs meeting room gave the 
members of the Council direct access to the dais without coiufjclling 
them to cross the space reserved for the audience. This arrangement 
contributed to the dignity of the meeting. 

The declaration of loyalty which the high officials of the Secretariat 
were required to make before the Council in public session was per- 
formed in a ceremony which will be briefly described. 

The Chairman called upon the high official who was to make the 
declaration. The latter proceeded to the Council table, ushered to his 
assigned place by a member of the Central Section who acted as Chef du 
Protocole. After reading aloud the text of the declaration, the official 
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signed in a special register and was then ushered back to his seat by the 
Chef du Proiocok, 

A ceremony which should have been characterized by special dignity 
was the admission of new members into the League. Since, however, 
there was no organized Service dU Protocole, as has been pointed out in 
Part I of this handbook, it fell to the lot of an official, who was desig- 
nated only at the last moment to act as Chef du Protocole, to make the 
necessary arrangements. In 1934, when several new members were ad- 
mitted into the League, the ceremonies were a dismal failure. The 
official who acted as Chef du Protocole, artd ivho happened to be at that 
time the Chief of the Internal Services, ushered the clclcgates of a newly 
admitted great power into the meeting room at the wrong moment. 
Moreover, these delegates had to wait at the ddorway until the Presi- 
dent ordered their entrance. The whole impression was one of confusion 
and disorder. 

On the other hand, three years later the admission of Egypt was 
surrounded with exceptional ceremonial pomp. All the Egyptian dele- 
gates were dressed in morning coats and fezes. The Chef du Protocole and 
the delegates were both preceded and followed by ushers in full dress. 

At some time during the session, it was customary for the President 
of the Assembly to give a large reception to which all the members of 
the delegations and many officials of the Secretariat were invited.®^ 
Sometimes this reception was preceded by a dinner to which the heads 
of delegations and some high officials were invited. Moreover, the 
President of the Assembly gave a luncheon in honor of the members of 
the General Commission (Bureau). The Secretary General, the Deputy 
Secretaries General, the Under Secretaries General, and the secretaries 
of the Chair and of the main committees of the Assembly were also 
invited to this luncheon. Naturally, many other receptions were given 
in the course of the sessions of the Assembly. 

It was also customary for the Secretary General to give a scries df 
luncheons, dinners, and cocktail parties to which the mcnlbets of the 
delegations and the officials of the Secretariat directly connected with 
the work of the Assembly were invited. Many delegations arranged 
their own receptions, since it is a political truism, well known to all 
those experienced in the ways of international conferences, that social 
activities are conducive to the settlement of controversial matters. 

*’■ The Aga Khan, as President of the Assembly in 1937, gave a brilliant reception at 
the new building of the League. The "Salle des Pas Perdus" and the adjacent com- 
mittee rooms were a beautiful setting for the rout. This reception was the only one 
given in the new building of the League. 
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When a large ad hoc international conference was held under the 
auspices of the League at Geneva, the customs of the Assembly were 
generally followed as far as official entertainment was coucenicd. 

Naturally, less time was devoted to official entertainment during the 
sessions of the Council. It was a prevailing custom for the President of 
the Council to give a luncheon to which the members of the C'ouncil 
and the high officials of the Secretariat above the rank of Director were 
invited. The Secretary General reciprocated by giving a return luncheon 
to which the same dignaiaries were invited. Frequently, the chairman 
of a standing committee of the League followed the practice of the 
Council and during the sessions of his committee gave a luncheon to 
which the mem bens of the committee were invited along with the 
officials of tlie Secretariat who worked immediately for the committee. 

When a meeting of an international organization is held outside the 
permanent seal of the organization or when a conference has been 
called upon the initiative of a single government, it is customary for the 
government which is host to the international gathering to assume 
special responsibilities for the social activities connected with the con- 
ference. Usually, a special committee of reception is appointed to take 
care of drawing up a program of entertainment. The head of the state, 
the minister of foreign affairs, the municipal authorities of the city in 
which the conference is held will generally give a series of receptions. 
The size and nature of the reception are determined by the traditions 
of hospitality of the country holding the affair. 

Sometimes an effort is made to commemorate in a material form the 
meeting of an international conference. Special stamps are issued, and 
medals in remembrance of the gathering are coined. 

The social side of international conferences must not be exaggerated, 
but obviously official receptions, dinners, and luncheons afford excellent 
opportunities to the delegates and the members of the secretariat to 
discuss matters in an atmosphere most propitious for reaching a com- 
mon understanding of mutual problems. 


PART IV 

RECORDING AND REVIEWING 


The clocumculvS in which the work and the results of international 
conferences are recorded have been dealt with in Parts I, II, and III 
of this treatise. To the preparatory documentation submitted to the 
conference at the beginning of its work a large number of memoranda 
originating from the secretariat of the conference or the delegations 
arc added, as well as numerous proposals, amendments, and motions 
emanating from the delegates. 

These documents arc usually discussed first in committees, which 
after clue consideration of the various questions submitted to them, 
draw up draft reports, resolutions, or recommendations. The confer- 
ence, in plenary meeting, then takes cognizance of the findings of the 
committees and decides whether to amend, reject, or adopt them. 
Often the results of the work of a conference will be embodied in special 
documents which will be called, according to their form, a convention, 
agreement, general act, protocol, protocol of signature, or final act. 
In addition to these documents, records of the proceedings are estab- 
lished called minutes, verbatim reports, proch-verhaux^ summary, 
communiqu6 to the press, etc., according to the form which is given 
to the records. 

37. INIemoranda, Motions, Resolutions, and Amendments 

Space is lacking here for a detailed study of the form that may be 
given to memoranda, motions, resolutions, and amendments submitted 
to an international conference. As a general rule, they must emanate 
from a member of the conference or of the organization or from the 
secretariat.^ In order to regulate and to limit the flow of these docu- 
ments, provisions concerning their introduction, distribution, and dis- 
cussion are usually included in the constitution of the organization or 
in the rules of procedure or ‘Tegulalions^^ of international conferences. 

In certain eases it is specifically provided that parties to a dispute 
must submit statements to international gatherings.^ Upon receipt of 

^ A communicatioa emanating from the government of a state which is not a mem- 
ber of the organization or the conference is usually communicated to the members, 

* See, for example, the stipulations of Article XV of the Covenant concerning sub- 
mission of disputes to the Council of the League. 
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these statements it becomes the duty of the secretary general to ar- 
range for full investigation and consideration by the assembled body. 
Simitar obligations may also be imposed by international conventions. 

Delegations to international meetings are as a rule onlitled to submit 
whatever documents they choose relative to the purpose of the gather- 
ing. In making use of its right a delegation must conform to the rules 
laid down by the organization or the conference. One of the more im- 
portant provisions in the rules of procedure governing almost all con- 
ferences is that motions, amendments, and resolutions must be sub- 
mitted beforehand to the chair, in writing. 

The documents mentioned above arc included in the records of the 
conference in one form or anoihor. Statements or memoranda are gen- 
erally annexed to the minutes of the conference. Resolutions, ameiicl- 
ments, and motions are for the most part included in> exienso in the 
text of the minutes, if referred to by the conference during the dis- 
cussions. 

Memoranda, proposals, suggestions emanating from organizations or 
persons who are not members of the conference are not as a rule in- 
cluded in the records of the conference. Nevertheless, the conference is 
always free, at the request of the chair or of a member of the conference 
who assumes responsibility for it, to include in the zx'cords of the con- 
ference any statement submitted for its considoraiion. 

38 . Reports of Commissions or of Si^ecial 'TIapporteurs*' of the 

Conference 

These reports are almost always dz’afted in the course of committee 
or subcommittee meetings and are fully discussed by these bodies. 
They are sometimes supplemented by oral explanations in plenary 
meetings on the part of the rapporteur or of the chair. Reports of this 
kind are usually cither included in extenso in the record of the discus- 
sion or annexed to it after the circumstances in which they wore sub- 
mitted to the conference have been explained. 

The first method was the usual one for reports submitted to the 
Council of the League by a rapporteur. Even though the rapporteur 
has not always read the report to the Council it has invariably been 
printed verbatim in its appropriate place.® 

® The usual procedure rc^rding reports of a technical kind was for the rapporteur 
to submit the full text to the Council but to read only the resolution condudfing the 
report in question. 
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As for the method used by the Assembly of the League, only oral 
explanations given by the rapporteur for the purpose of supplementing 
reports were printed at the relevant place in the discussions of the con- 
ference. The report itself figured as an annex to the minutes. Short 
reports only, such as the re]iorts of tlie Crerlentials Committee, of the 
Agenda Committee, and the General Committee, were included in the 
text of the discussion. For ad hoc conferences convoked under the au- 
spices of the League, the latter method was usually employed. 

39. Minutes, Verbatim Reports, etc. 

For the recording of discussions of meetings held under the auspices 
of the League of Nations and the International Labor Organization 
various methods were or are still used, according to the size and impor- 
tance of the meetings. Brief information concerning the methods em- 
ployed by the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion and the International Conferences of American States has been 
added. 

ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

The Rules of Procedure of the Assembly of the League of Nations 
(Rule 25) provided briefly that "The verbatim report of each meeting 
[of the Assembly] shall be drawn up by the Secretariat and submitted 
to the Assembly after approval by the President." However, in prac- 
tice the League procedure was less restrictive and more complicated. 
A series of different records of the proceedings of the Asseinbly and of 
its committees wore made and circulated by the Secretariat, as follows : 

A stenographic record of the plenary meetings of the Assembly was 
established by the parliamentary stenographers. Stencils of this tran- 
script were cut by specially trained typists under the direction of the 
stenographers. A cai'bon copy of this record was immediately posted 
in the Press room. Not more than fifteen or twenty minutes elapsed 
between the delivery of the speech and the posting of the carbon copy 
in the Press room. The stencil was immediately mimeographed, and in 
about half an hour after the plenary meeting of the Assembly the full 
mimeographed record, both in Fi'ench and English, was available. 
It was immediately distributed to the delegates at their homes or hotels. 
This record was, of course, provisional, as the translation of speeches 
was simply the verbal transcript of the interpretation. 

Delegates, as a rule, were not entitled to correct their speeches before 
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the mimeographed text had been circulated. In certain cases, however, 
exceptions were made. A very eloquent delegate of one of the big powers 
sent his secretary to correct his speeches before they weic mimeo- 
graphed, for, though brilliant, they often contained grammatical 
mistakes! 

The following morning the Assembly Jotirnal printed a summary of 
the speeches made at the plenary meeting of the Assembly in the two 
official languages.** 

The provision that verbatim reports most be approved by the Presi- 
dent was not applied in practice. Delegates wore asked to forward their 
corrections within twenty-four hours. After all corrections were re- 
ceived and incorporated, the Secretariat consideied (lie verbatim report 
as correct. It rarely happened that a delegate tried to change his speech 
to the extent that the meaning was altered. When this did occur the 
Secretariat had to act with firmness and, if necessary, to resort to the 
authoiity of the President. 

The next step was the printing of the verbatim report, tlic transla- 
tions of the speeches having in the meantime been carefully checked 
by the translators. Usually one week elapsed between the clay on which 
the speech had been delivered and the day on which the revised text 
was ready for distribution to the delegates to the Assembly and to the 
members of the League. 

A few days after the termination of the session a book containing 
the resolutions adopted by the Assembly was circulated. The prepa- 
ration of this publication was undertaken Immediately upon adjourn- 
ment of the Assembly* The resolutions were assembled and classified 
under the various committees at which they were discussed prior to 

^Thc Assembly Journal was an ofiicial publication issued daily in French and 
English and circulated to the delegations, the Secretariat stafi^ ancf the pi css during 
the sessions of the Assembly, The first issue contained mforniation concerning general 
arrangements for the Assembly session (see Annex V, infra), Subsequent numbers 
contained summaries of all speeches delivered at plenary meetings, Resolutions were 
reproduced in full, R6sum6s of the proceedings of Assembly committee meetings were 
also included. Each number of the Journal contained the program of the meetings of 
the day and a list of the Assembly documents distributee! to the de legations. It also 
contained lists of the members of the Assembly committees and of telegraphic agencies 
and newspapers represented at the session, as well as varied information, such as 
notices concerning receptions by the President of the Assembly for lepresentatives of 
non-official international organizations, extracts of resolutions adopted by important 
non-governmental international organizations (for instance, Interpat Hamontary 
Union, International Federation of the League of Nations Societies), and signature 
or ratification of, or accession to, international conventions concluded under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, which took place during the session, 'fhe last 
number enumerated all resolutions adopted by the Assembly during the session and 
contained an alphabetical index of these resolutions. Recent League of Nations pub- 
lications were also advertised in the Journal, 
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their submission to the Assembly. The French and English texts were 
carefully drafted and checked (for discrepancies and printing errors). 
The distribution numbers of the documents to which the resolutions 
leferrcd, were added and a Table of Contents prepared. The completed 
manuscript was sent to the Legal Section for final approval, and its 
attention was drawn to any discrepancies in the texts, as the Legal 
Section was responsible for deciding whether or not to remove them ; if 
that Section did not feel competent to do so, it referred the points in 
doubt to the Central Section. 

Three or four months after the close of the Assembly a final edition 
of the proceedings of the plenary meetings of the Assembly was printed 
and circulated as part of the Official Journal. (This tardiness was oc- 
casioned chiefly by the delay in the delivery of the corrections on the 
part of delegates from remote countries who had spoken during the 
last meetings of the Assembly and had been unable to forward their 
corrected speeches before leaving Europe.) This final edition contained 
also all of the reports submitted by the committees to the Assembly, 
as well as other relevant documents, 

COMMITTEES OE THE ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE 

The practice of the large committees of the Assembly was very simi- 
lar to that employed at the plenary meetings. Stenographic records 
were made of the discussions of most of the important committees, 
such as the Third Committee of the Assembly dealing with disarma- 
ment. A carbon copy of the stenographic transcript was posted in the 
Press room. No mimeographed copy of the transcript was circulated 
immediately in this case. 

A text in the third person was set up as soon as possible by the 
minute-writers attached to the meeting and was distributed to the 
delegations in a mimeographed form in the two official languages.^ 
Forty-eight hours usually elapsed between the meeting and the dis- 
tribution of the mimeographed minutes. Delegates were requested to 
return their corrections to the Secretariat not later than twenty-four 
hours after the receipt of the minutes, 

A summary of the discussion was drafted by a member of the section 
within whose province lay the work of the respective committee. This 
summary was translated and both texts, French and English, were 
included in the next issue of the Assembly JournaL As the space of the 

® In later years the minutes of the committees of the Assembly tended to be more 
a summary than a verbatim report. 
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Journal was too resliicted for the rcpioduction of full leportSf the 
summary had to be concise and unimportant remarks eliminated. 
This sometimes created difficulties as delegates weie occasionally 
offended by these condensations and omissions. The secretary in charge 
of the summaiy had to possess some skill in psychology in order to 
avoid diplomatic difficulties. 

A second suipmary was prepared by a member of the Information 
Section foi the use of the Press. This summary^ mimeographed both in 
French and English, was available a few mintiLes after the end of the 
meeting. As its pm pose was differeiit, a compaiison of the two sum- 
maries coveiing the same meeting often showed considerable diver- 
gencies. 

Exactly as in the case of the plenary meo Lings of the Assombly, 
complete records of the deliberations of largo commiLtces of the As- 
sembly were made available four or five months after the end of the 
session. ThivS final edition embodied all draft reports submitted to the 
committee and all other relevant documents in the same manner as 
the minutes of the plenary meetings of the Assembly. 

Minutes of such committees as the Credentials Commitlce, the 
Agenda Committee^ etc., were not mimeographed and circulated. A 
simple summaiy of their decisions was published in the Assembly 
JourmL During many years no minutes were kept of the discussions 
of the General Committee (or Bureau) of the Assembly. When, how- 
ever, this committee became a political committee instead of a body 
chiefly concerned with problems of procedure and coordination, min- 
utes of the meetings of the Bureau were drafted. They were, however, 
not distributed, but a copy was kept in the archives of the League. A 
summaiy of the decisions of the Bureau was published in the Assembly 
Journal, 

Similarly, it was not customaiy to supply minutes of the subcom- 
mittee meetings; ordinarily, a member of a section of the League Secre- 
tariat who was attached to the subcommittee drew up a brief summary 
of the proceediiigs. As for the discussions of the drafting committee, 
no minutes were, as a rule, set up. 

COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE 

The technique of drafting and publishing the minutes of the Council 
of the League was similar to the methods used with regard to the As- 
sembly. It must suffice here to list merely the different kinds of records 
established by the services of the Secretariat; 
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Verbatim records, made by parliamentary stenDgraphets and posted 
in the Press room. 

Summaries, diaftcd by a mertiber of the Information Section and 
distributed immediately after the meeting to journalists. 

Mimeographed provisional m^nutes, distributed to the members of 
the Council a few hours after the meeting. These minutes, diaftod In 
the third person, were sot up from the shorthand notes of the parlia- 
mcntaiy rcporteis, but care was taken to correct minor mistakes of 
language and grammar fiequently made by a speaker. Speeches de- 
livered in French were carefully translated into English and vlcc- 
veisa.® 

When all the corrections of the provisional minutes by the membcis 
of the Council had been received, revised editions of the minutes weie 
printed sepaiately for each meeting. These minutes were distributed 
to all of the members of the League. 

A few weeks aftci the end of the session, a final edition of the minutes 
was published. Like the final edition of the minutes of the Assembly, 
it was published as an issue of the Official Journal of the League. 
Reports of the standing committees which had been discussed during 
the Council session were annexed to this edition along with all other 
relevant documents. 

hoc" conferences 

The arrangements for all laige conferences held under the auspices 
of the League were similar to those used in the Assembly meetings, 
Shorthand notes of the debates in plenary meetings were taken, a 
provisional mimeographed record was distributed, and a final record 
printed to which were annexed the reports, resolutions, and recom- 
mendations adopted by tlie conference, as well as the final act, the 
protocol of signature, and the convention, which are the usual result 
of most of the international conferences. The text of the original draft 
of tlie convention, discussed by the conference, was as a rule also an- 
nexed. 

A Journal of the Conference similar to the Assembly Journal was 
published during the sessiofis of important gatherings such as the 
Conference on Disarmament or the Economic Conference. 

Press communiques were published by the Information Section of 

^ The minutes of public meetings were in fact verbatim reports polished up and 
turned into the thiid-person form, While those of private meetings (as opposed to 
secret) were very brief summaries, Sometimes only a decision was reported even after 
a long discussion. 
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the League during all the conferences held under the auspices of the 
League. Moreover, the Information Section often published, imme- 
diately after the end of the conference, a pamphlet or a r6sum6 sum- 
marizing in a form easily grasped by the public the results of the con- 
ference. Similar to those rules in force for the recording of the discus- 
sions of the committees and subcommittees of the Asscmlily were the 
regulations established for the committees and vsubcommitlees of 
ad hoc conferences, 

STANDING AND “AD HOC" COMMITTEES OF THE LEAGUE 

Space is lacking for a comprehensive study of the practice of the 
League in recording the discussions of the committees of the League of 
Nations. The methods varied considerably, according to the importance 
and the size of the committee. Arrangements, almost as detailed as 
those for recording the sessions of the Council, were made in the case 
of the Preparatory Commission for the DisarmameuL Conference and 
the Commission of Enquiry for European Union. The deliberations of 
other committees, however, were simply recorded in a report which 
was subsequently submitted to the Assembly or the Council. Some- 
times no minutes of the discussions were kept. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 

Article 21 of the Standing Orders of the Conference provides: 

1. A verbatim report shall be printed at the conclusion of each sitting by the 
secretariat. There shall be included in the report the list of Delegates present at 
the sitting, together with any texts adopted and the resultvS of any votes taken. 

2. Before the report is printed in its final form, any Delegate may demand 
the right to revise any part of the report containing a speech which he has made. 
Speeches or part of speeches that have not been delivered during the sitting 
shall not be published in the report. 

3. In order that any proposed corrections may be inserted, they should be 
handed in to the secretariat during the evening following the sitting. 

4. The verbatim reports shall be signed by the President of the Conference 
and the Secretary-General 

The verbatim report is published in the Provisional Record of the 
Conference. Delegates are requested to hand corrections of the text of 
their statements to the Chief Editor within forty-eight hours from the 
appearance of the Provisional Record^ which is issued in French, Eng- 
lish, and Spanish, During the last session of the latcrnational Labor 
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Conference, held in April~May, 1944, at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
the English edition was printed and the French and Spanish editions 
were mimeographed. In addition to the verbatim report of the plenary 
meetings, the Provisional Record contains information concerning the 
general arrangements for the session, the reports submitted by the 
committees of the Confcicnce, and the texts of the resolutions, recom- 
mendaLions, and coiiventioUvS discussed by the Conference. 

As far as the minutes of the committees of the Conference are con- 
cerned, Article 14 of the Standing Orders for the Committees of the 
Conference provides that: 

I* No verbatim record will be made, but, as far as may be possible, after each 
sitting of a Committee the secretariat will draw up minutes which will be roneo- 
graphed and circulated to the members. These minutes will only be a summarized 
iccord of the proceedings, their primary object being to record the decisions of 
a Committee. 

2. Any corrections to the minutes should be communicated within twenty-four 
hours to the secretariat of the Committee, which will arrange for their distribu- 
tion as early as possible to membei s of the Committee. 

The following Instructions were given to the secretaries of the com- 
mittees of the Conference concerning the form to be given to the min- 
utes of the committee meetings. 

Minutes are intended to give a record of decisions rather than a record of 
debates. 

The summaries of speeches should be as short as is compatible with making 
the resulting decision intelligible. Secretaries may make use of notes handed in 
by speakers for the purpose of making their summaries, but speakers who ask 
for their speeches to be recorded more or less in full should be told that this is 
not possible, having regard to the nature of the minutes. The same principle 
should be followed in regard to corrections, a distinction being made between 
corrections proper and amplifications. 

In summarizing speeches, useless formulas, cliches, etc., should be avoided. So 
also should unnecessaiy underlinings, variations in type, etc. Discussions concern- 
ing procedure should be summarized in a very succinct form when they do not af- 
fect the substance of the proceedings. In many cases it may be sufficient to state 

after an exchange of views on such and such a point of procedure, the Com- 
mittee decided that. . . P It is important that the minutes should constitute, 
as far as possible, a clear and self-explanatory record of the proceedings. An 
exact reference should be given as regards texts appearing in the reports under 
discussion, which need not be reproduced. The texts of amendments under dis- 
cussion, however, should be quoted in full (single spacing) together with their 
reference number, 
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The heading of the minutes of each sitting sliould be as follows: 

(Reference No,) No.) 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 
XXVIth SESSION, PHILADELPHIA, 1944 

Committee on 


Sitting (date), (Time at which the Sitting begins) 

Chairman 

The lefercnce number in the top left-hand corner will give the initials of the 
Committee (as determined in agreement with the Duslribuiioti Service), the 
number of the sitting and its date and time, thus: 

C P/ P V I. for the minutcfa of the First SiUing of the SelccLion Committee, 

20.4.1944 

Afternoon held in the afternoon of 20 April 1944. 

The lefercnce numbers will be the same for the English, French and Spanish 
minutes. The page number in the top right-hand corner indicates in Roman 
figures the number of the sitting and in Arabic figures the number of the page, 
thus I/i, 1/2, 1/3, etc., for the First Sitting; II/i, II/2, II/3, cic., for the Second 
Sitting, 

The summaries of speeches should be as succinct and direct as possible, thus: 

Sir J. Forbes Watson: The proposal could not be given practical effect 
because .... 

The following form shotild he avoided: 

Sir J, Forbes Watson (Employers’ Member, Great Britain): I consider 

that the proposal cannot be given practical effect because 

or: 

Sir J. Forbes Watson (representing British Employers) considers that 
the proposal 

References to "groups*’ should be avoided; say instead "Government mem- 
bers", "Employers’ members" or "Workers’ members". 

The results of votes on resolutions, amendments, etc., should be recorded 
uniformly as follows: 

Vote on amendment D. 31: jy-y. Adopted. 

Vote on amendment D, 32: Rejected. 

All decisions should be mderlinedf with a view to facilitating consultation of 
the minutes. 

A complete list of the members of the Committee, of its Officers, and of th6 
Committee secretariat should be given in th?i minutes of as early a sitting as 
possible, Lists of the members present at sittings should not be given. 
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Coriections to minutes, unless specially urgent or important, should not be j 

roneoed separately for distribution, but should be reserved until several can be 
grouped together and given in an appendix to the minutes of a latei sitting. 

A set of the minutes in all thiee languages, incorporating any corrections, ^ 

must be made for the Registry file and submitted to the Chairman for signature ^ 

at, or immediately after, the last sitting. The file with these signed copies is to be f 

sent to the Registry after the Conference. I 

1 

UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 

(a) Minutes of Cotmcil Meetings, 1 

Article XII of the Rules of Procedure of the Council of the United i 

Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides that; * 

1. A verbatim report of all plenary meetings held during each session of the | 

Council shall be prepared by the secretariat and filed with the Director General. ^ 

Such report shall be made available to any member government upon request. 

It shall not otherwise bo distributed or published unless the Council sliall decide 

to the contrary. ^ 

2 , The secretariat shall prepare minutes of each session of the Council which [ 

shall be printed and circulated to member governments and which may be j 

made public. The minutes of all private meetings shall be printed separately, | 

distributed to member governments, and kept confidential. i 

So far the Council has held two sessions: the practice as set up at i 

the second session held in Montreal, in September, 1944, is the following: 

A printed Journal is published every day. It is circulated to the dele- 
gates, the staff, and the press and contains a "Hansard” of public : 

plenary meetings of the Council and r^sumds of private meetings of ’ 

the Council and Committee meetings. ! 

1. Public Plenary Meetings. i 

A “ Hansard” of the verbatims made by court reporters is prepared j 

by the staff of the Journal. Speeches are included practically verbatim ; 
no clearance is made with the speakers on their speeches before pub- 
lication. 

2. Private Plenary Meetings. i 

R6sum6s prepared by the office of the Assistant Chief of the Secre- 
tariat are published in the Journal for most private sessions. In certain 
instances a "Hansard ” is prepared and published in Heu of the r6sum6s ; 

in these cases speeches are cleared before publication. At Montreal this 

was done in the case of the discussion on the Director General’s Report. | 

3. Committee Meetings during the Council Session. 

In some instances, the discussion of a certain item may be published 
in the Journal. In Montreal, the debate in the Committee on Policy 
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on the question of aid to Italy was published in tho Journah The 
speeches were cleared with the speakers before publication. But, as a 
general rule, only r6sum6s of proceedings of committee meetings arc 
published in the JournaL 

These r^sum6s are drawn up by the secretaries of tlie committees 
who are instructed to make them "brief, informative and interesting.” 
They must give an accurate and as complete a picture of what takes 
place at the meeting as is possible* All important aciions taken by the 
committee, and the names of the members of any subcommittee which 
is appointed must be included in the r6sam6. 

4* Additional information published in the JonrnaL 

In addition to the minutes of the plenary meetings and the r6bum6s 
of the committee meetings, the Journal contains the order of (ho day, a 
cumulative guide to the documents issued during the vsession, informa- 
tion concerning general arrangements for the session, receptions given 
by the Chairman, the Director General of the Administration, or the 
local authorities, and other miscellaneous items which might be of 
interest for the delegations and the staff. 

After the session a revised edition of the Journal is published which 
contains the corrccLions made by the delegates in their speeches. 

(b) Minutes of the Standing Committees. 

Article VI of the Rules of the Standing Committees of the Council 
provides that: 

The secretary of each Standing Committee shall prepare minutes of each 
meeting which shall contain a record of the conclusions reached by the Com- 
mittee. When approved by the Chairman, the minutes shall be hied with the 
Director General, who shall distribute a copy thereof to each Member Govern- 
ment of the Administration, 

A verbatim leport of the meetings of any Standing Committee shall be kept 
if the Committee so decides, such report shall be filed with tho Director General 
and made available to any Member Government of the Administration upon 
specific request, but shall not otherwise be distributed or published. 

The practice in drawing up the minutes of the committee meetings 
is the following. The secretary of the committee on the day following 
the meeting obtains the stenographic transcript of the proceedings 
from the Secretariat, if such transcript has been made. The secretary 
then prepares the minutes, and these minutes are transmitted to the 
Chief of the Committee Division of the Secretarial not later than five 
clays after the meeting is held. After the Chief of the Committee Divi- 
sion of the Secretarial has reviewed them and made any appropriate 
suggestions, he returns them to the committee secretary, who then 
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promptly secures the approval of the committee chairman and returns 
them to the Secretariat* The minutes are mimeographed and dis- 
tributed by the Secretariat to (i) committee members, (2) staff mem- 
bers concerned, and (3) all member governments. During Council 
sessions minutes of the Standing Committees are drawn up in accord- 
ance with the usual procedure. Owing, however, to the volume of 
work incumbent upon the Secretariat and the functional divisions, 
the mimeographing of the minutes suffer a certain delay. The same is 
true concerning the minutes of the ad hoc committees set up by the 
Council during its sessions. 

(c) Press Release. 

During the Council session the Office of Public Information of the 
Administration prepares statements concerning the work of the Coun- 
cil and its committees. These statements are distributed to the press. 
Similarly, between the sessions of the Council, except when in the 
opinion of the Secretariat, or the Office of Public Information, public 
announcement of discussions seems undesirable, the Secretariat pre- 
pares statements for radio and press release concerning the actions 
taken at the committee meetings. Such statements are transmitted to 
the Office of Public Information for issuance. The Secretariat dis- 
tributes copies of these statements to the member governments. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES OF AMERICAN STATES 

A Diario of the Conference is published which corresponds to the 
Assembly Journal of the League, The Diario contains the minutes of 
the plenary sessions and of the committees, the projects submitted by 
the delegations, the reports of reporting delegates and of subcommit- 
tees, and other materials pertaining to the Conference. The minutes of 
plenary sessions are verbatim. As far as committees are concerned, the 
secretary of each committee prepares a brief minute of each session in 
which he summarizes the remarks of the delegates and in which he 
records in full the conclusions at which the committee has arrived. 

The minutes are printed in the Diario of the Conference as soon as 
possible after the session to which they relate. They appear first in 
provisional form and a revised text is published later. The original 
minutes are preserved in the archives of the Pan American Union. 

40. Approval of Records 

It was formerly customary in the diplomatic practice of international 
conferences to read at the beginning of each meeting the procis-vcrhal 
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of the preceding one. The text was then formally approved and signed 
by all the first plenipotentiaries. 

This custom was discontinued in the League of Nations, and minutes 
were gencially neither formally approved nor signed. This develoiiment 
was chiefly due to the wish to expedite the work of international gath- 
erings and also to the confidence which the governments and delega- 
tions placed in the work of the Secretariat. The minutes wore con- 
sidered as approved when the corrections requestetl by the delegations 
had been introduced by the Secretariat and the time allowed for send- 
ing in corrections had elapsed. Minutes of secret meeting.s of the Coun- 
cil, signed by the Secretary General, were an exception. Another ex- 
ception was the minutes of the Advisory Com mil tec on Traffic in 
Opium which wore formally approved by the ComniitLc(‘ after the 
corrections had been read in a private meeting. 

An intermediate practice has been evolved by tlic International 
Labor Conferences: the minutes arc signed by the President of the 
Conference and the Secretary General. This formality is required only 
for veibatim reports of the plenary meetings of the International Labor 
Conferences. The minutes of committee meetings arc signed by the 
chairman of the respective committee. 

Article 22 of the Regulations of the Eighth International Confer- 
ence of American States provided that: 

At the opening of the meeting the secretary general shall teacl the minutes of 
the preceding meeting unless such reading is dispensed with. Notes shall be taken 
of any remarks the president or any of the delegates may make thereon, and 
approval of the minutes shall be in order. 

The Minutes of the plenary meetings of the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration are signed neither 
by the Chairman nor by the Secretary of the Council. The minutes of 
the ad hoc committees created during the sessions by the Council are 
signed both by the chairman and the secretary of the respective com- 
mittees. As far as the standing committees of the Council are concerned 
the minutes are signed both by the chairman and the secretary of the 
committee and thep formally approved by the commitlce at its next 
meeting. 

If a conference is held under the auspices of an international organi- 
zation the approved minutes must bo kept in the archives of its secre- 
tariat. If a cohforence is sponsored by a particular state, the original 
minutes are generally preserved in the archives of the government of 
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that slate. The rules of procedure of this type of conference usually 
include a provision dealing with this matter. 

41. The League of Nations Technique in Editing Documents 

The records of the proceedings published by the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations and the International Labor Organization were 
considered almost perfect. This was due in part to the very high quali- 
fications of the personnel entrusted with the preparation of the docu- 
ments of the League and in part to the organization of the respective 
services. 

As a rule, interprclers, translators, and minute-writers were recruited 
by means of very difficult competitive examinations, The Secretaiiat 
probably had the cream of the personnel available for this work in all 
of Europe — and, indeed, in the world.^ Verbatim reporters, stenogra- 
phers, typists, and proofreaders were also hired after competitive ex- 
aminations, and their standards of work were very high. 

Owing to the organization of the Document Service ^ all of the opera- 
tions relating to the duplication, translation, and printing of the docu- 
ments were carefully checked and timed. It is impossible to describe 
here in detail the entire system. But it may be pointed out merely by 
way of example that the translation oLa document was as a rule first 
checked once or twice in the translator’s service, then scrutinized by 
an internal drafting committee composed of a member of the staff of 
the Document Seivice and a member of the section especially con- 
cerned with the problem treated in the document. The document then 
went to the Distribution Service which gave it a serial number. If the 
document was to be circulated in mimeographed form, a member of the 
interested section very often examined the carbon copies of the stencil 
before it was duplicated. If the document was to be circulated in 
printed form, proofreaders carefully checked the proofs, attentively 
comparing the French and English texts. Nevertheless, there almost 
always rcipained questions which the section especially concerned had 
to answer. In every section, one or more olhcials were in charge of 

^ In an article in the London Times of September 4, 1928, Professor Salvador de 
Madariaga, formef Director pf the Disarmament Section of the Secretariat, wrote: 
‘‘The League has had to cteaLe a wholly original service, that of interpreters and 
translators, who along with the pr6cis-wrilers are engaged in the almost superhuman 
task of keeping a steady senqe of the King's English and of French Academy French 
in the bewildering cacophony of vaueties of these two languages to be heard in Geneva. 
To anyone fcimiliar with League meetings, the efficiency, swiftness, and accuracy of 
this central machinery is one of the vfonders of the Secretariat.” 
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maintaining the necessary liaison with the Document Service. As a 
rule no document was sent to the printer without proper authorization, 
a hon d tirer^ of tlie section specially concerned. 

In the early days of the League the French and Englivsh texts of the 
proceedings of the Assembly and its committees, as well as-^thc final 
minutes of the Council, were published in the same volume, the French 
and English texts being arranged on pages facing each other in the 
document. This practice was discontinued as early as 1022, since it 
was found that this was more expensive than to have the French and 
English texts printed separately. 

However, the Assembly Journal continued to be printed in French 
and English, the two corresponding texts being placed vSide by side on 
each page. The same practice is followed by the International Labor 
Organization for recommendations and draft conventions adopted by 
the International Labor Conference. The resolutions adopted by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations were printed in French and English 
in the same document; first the French text of all the resolutions and 
then the English text. 

Apart from the careful recruiting and organizing of personnel, an- 
other factor contributed to the high standard of efficiency reached by 
these services, namely, the existence of a unique esprit de corps among 
the staffs of the Service of Documents and the Distribution Branch. 
Their officials were always willing to work far into the night and even 
until morning despite the fact that compensation for overtime was 
paid only to personnel below the rank of Member of Section and that 
shift-work was not always possible. The personnel, nevertheless, worked 
with enthusiasm, and discipline was maintained without effort. The 
bulk of the employees was genuinely eager to work for the promotion 
of peace, and they were unsparing in their efforts to serve the League. 

42. Final Instruments 

The final results of a conference, as noted above, are often embodied 
in a formal compact which may be termed Treaty, Pact, Convention, 
Agreement, Protocol, Protocol of Signature, General Act, Final Act, 
etc. No detailed description of each of these compacts will be attempted 
here. There is no definite and generally valid terminology allowing for 
a clear differentiation between these various types of international 
instruments, though usage and practice make certain distinctions which 
arc more or less accepted. In the following pages, however, an attempt 
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will be made to delimitate and describe some of these compacts in view 
of the practice governing the League in this matter. 

TREATY 

A treaty is the most solemn form given to a diplomatic instrument 
embodying the results of the work of a conference, a congress, or diplo- 
matic parleys. No compact concluded under the direct auspices of the 
League was termed a treaty. But the League formulated a series of 
draft treaties, chiefly in connection with the settlement of disputes and 
the subject of security. Thus, for instance, the Temporary Mixed Com- 
mission on Disarmament submitted to the Assembly in September, 
ic>23, a draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance. Unfortunately, the Fifth 
Assembly in September, 1924, was unable to reach an agreement on 
the subject. The draft, which had been accepted in principle by eight- 
een states, had to be abandoned. This draft treaty specified means of 
determining the aggressor, defined obligations in the matter of assist- 
ance, and provided for agreements for assistance within continental 
limits. In 1928, the Assembly recommended to the attention of states 
a series of model bilateral or multilateral treaties concerning the pacific 
settlement of disputes, non -aggression, and mutual assistance. The 
provisions concerning non-aggression and mutual assistance were 
based on the Locarno Treaty of Mutual Guarantee of October 16, 1925. 

Occasionally the Pan American Conferences draw up the text of a 
treaty for subsequent signature by American states. Thus, in 1929, at 
a conference specially convened for the purpose in Washington, a Gen- 
eral Convention of Inter-American Conciliation and a General Treaty 
of Inter- American Arbitration were signed. 

It is difficult to differentiate between a treaty and a convention. 
As a rule, the term ‘‘treaty Is always given to agreements relative to 
peace, alliance, or territorial cession. 

PACT 

A treaty is sometimes called a pact. No pact was drawn up by the 
League of Nations,® but, several conferences held between the two 
World Wars framed instruments which were termed pacts, Thus on 
August 27, 1928, a treaty renouncing war as an instrument of national 
policy, known as the Paris Pact or Kcllogg-Briand Pact, was signed in 
Paris. 

® The case of the Covenant of the League — in French, Facte de la Soci6l6 des Wa- 
lions — is naturally disregarded here. 
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Subsequently a Pact of Non-Aggression and Conciliation was signed 
at Rio de Janeiro on October lo, I933t 

CONVENTION 

Most frequently a convention or a scries of conventions embodies the 
results both of conferences held under League auspices and of the Inter- 
national Labor Conferences; the same has been true of the Pan Ameri- 
can Conferences* Besides the convention, a protocol of signature and a 
final act arc usually drawn up.^ 

Conventions framed by the International Labor Organization have 
a peculiar form. As has been pointed out, the conventions drawn up 
by the International Labor Conferences arc not signed Init arc adopted 
by vote. A two-thirds majority vote of all delegates is required. Thus 
the draft conventions adopted by the International Labor Conference 
have rather the form of detailed resolutions, subject to ratification, 
than that of treaties signed by plenipotentiaries. For a draft convention 
adopted by an International Labor Conference to become binding it 
must be ratified by several states, a minimum of two ratifications being 
as a rule sufficient. Ratification is the only act required from a state 
which wishes to become a party to the compact. 

In recent years the League of Nations developed the practice of 
drafting model conventions which can be adapted to national condi- 
tions and utilized in a series of similar but not identical bilateral treaties 
freely entered into by the various states. Among these model conven- 
tions those relating to double taxation have found the widest applica- 
tion. Model conventions of this type are in reality detailed reports or 
resolutions to which the form of a draft treaty has been given. 

The great majority of international compacts concluded under the 
auspices of the League of Nations took the form of multilateral inter- 
national conventions,^*^ The essential parts of conventions adopted 
under League auspices were as a rule ; 

I. List of the High Contracting Parties^ In the early days of the 
League this list enumerated the Heads of State of the High Contract- 
ing Parties. After the adoption of the Statute of Westminster, this 
practice was modified and the formula *‘The Governments of - — was 
employed. Sometimes an even simpler method was used, i.e., the 
enumeration of states which had designated plenipotentiaries, as for 
example: Afghanistan, Union of South Africa, Albania, etc.^* The 

° For details regarding these two types of diplomatic instruments, see infra, 

^^For a list of conventioiia adopted under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
see Appendix XI 11, infra. 
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order in which the states appeared was the alphabetical order of the 
states in French. 

2. Preamble. This part of the convention, which, incidentally, had 
no binding force, varied considerably in length according to the cir- 
cumstances. The preamble states the purpose of the convention. The 
practice of the League of Nations was to abridge preambles as much as 
possible in order to prevent a contradictory interpretation of the text 
of the preamble as compared with the corresponding text of the articles 
contained in the body of the convention. For instance, the preamble 
of the ^‘Convention for Limiting the Manufacture and Regulating 
the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs” of July 13, 1931, reads as follows: 

Desiring to sui)plcmen.t the provisions of the International Opium Conventions, 
aignee! at The Hague on January 23rd, 1912, and at Geneva on February iQlh, 
by rendering clTcctive by international agreement the limitation of the 
manufacture of narcotic drugs to the world's legitimate requirements for medical 
and scientific purposes and by regulating their distribution. . . . 

3. Statement of Resolve. The tenor of such statements was that the 
High Contracting Parties had resolved to conclude a convention for 
the purpose stated in the preamble and had appointed plenipotentiaries 
to this end, for instance: ”... have resolved to conclude a Conven- 
tion for that purpose and have appointed as their Plenipotenti- 
aries. . . 

4. List of Plenipotentiaries. The names of the plenipotentiaries were 
listed in accordance with the French alphabetical order of the names 
of the states represented in the conference, for instance: 

Albania 

M, Thomas Luarassi, Secretary of the Permanent Delegation to the 
League of Nations. 

Argentine Republic 

M. Carlos A. Pardo, Commercial Adviser to the Legation at Berne. 

Austria 

His Excellency Dr. Marcus Leltmaier, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

etc. 

5. Body of the Convention. The text was usually divided into articles. 
When the convention was lengthy the text was divided into sections, 
chapters, etc. For instance the above-mentioned convention of July 13, 
1931, concerning dangerous drugs is divided into seven chapters: 
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Definitions, KstitnalM, I.imiiation of M.nnif.uMtin., Prohibitions and 
Restrictions, CoiiUol, Atlininislintiw I’lovWotm, .md CieiUT.il Provi- 

sions. . f , , 

6. General Promioin.'^ 1 lie pi.u-ln r of llu- L(mku<' of Nations in draft- 
ing the pni’t of the (oiivrntion known a^, urneial ptovihioiis or clauses 
prolocokdres deserves siK-eial nirntion.'® The rlaimt's wt-re usually 
drafted under the rinse suix'ivision of tin- la-ad of (he Tre.ily Regis- 
tration Branch of the LeK.il Sertion of the Seeietatiat. These provi- 
sions deal RWierally with the follnwiuK m.uti-is; 

(ft) LanRiiages in which (he convention has been ilrafted. 

This question is discussed iti section 4 ( of this h.iudbook; 

(J) Date of the convention and iH-iiod timing: which it will be open 
for signatuie. 

The date of the convention is, as a ttdt-, the tl.Ue of its Higiiature. In 
the conventions conclutlcd untlei (he auspices of the Lciigut', consid- 
erable time was usually allowcil dining which they weie open for signa- 
ture. A period of several nionllw was not evceptitmal. Thun, At tide 27 
of the Convention for Limiting the Manuf.ictme and Regulating the 
Distribution of Narcotic Dntgsof Julv 13, 1931, prtmdea: 

The present Convciuion, of whkli the l-icnch ami Lnglwli ti'Jits uliall both bo 
authoritative, shall bear llii-i ikiy's diUc, luw! sh,j||, until Deteinher 31st, 1931, 
be open for signature on helmlf of any Mcniln-r of the I eague of Nations, or of 
any non-member State whidi was rrprcM-ntril at llu- Coiiferemc which drew 
up this Convention, or to which the Cmtm il of the la-ague of Nations shall have 
communicated a coiiy of the Canteiitioii fot this puriHise. 

The power thus custoinaiily given to iht- (hnineil in conventions 
concluded under the nu,s|)i(C8 ttf the la-.igue of NatioiUH was always 
cxeicised so as to open the coiivcnlionH for Higmuuie or acce.s8ion to 
all states whose participation could he of iiileiest to themselves and to 
(he other parliea, but il rclaimi a lei tain pcim.tiieiil value as a means 
of admitlmg to the conwntioim any uewlv eHlahlwh or any existing 
fatates which were not oiigiiially tonmdeied as suitable parties.^' 

“ Most of the materi.tl studial Is-lnw w tlw itwtl in th-mil in tin* excellent work 
of Wikox, op. cit. See lliirelrl .Sioibin, thplmaty (taimfun! Thurnion Ifuttcr- 
worth. Lick, 1939). pp. J34 su. for a ds-lnniitift of srvoi.tl leims used in this section. 

“ An example of the (S'ner.il pruvision** «»l dm IntmitUiomd tonvi-nlion concern- 
ing the Use of RroudcnstiriB in dtp Caiiw of fV.ur wtll be fimml in Aitpemlix XIV, 
iH/ro. Compare them with the inmtel of gnn-r.il ptovbions of tiealies and eonvendons 
signed at Inicriiational Corift-rt-nws of Anirroan SttitPs ,is luuu-xt-d to tlu* Rules of 
Procedure of the ISlgiith Pan Amrnwti tonferentc. Sw Aptx-ndix VII, infra, 

'• Memorandum of the Seca-lariat of tint t.caKHi' of Nations, Pnum mid Bulks 
AUrmted to the League of Naimm hy hliffmitmmi Trenlks, f.,N, Document C.3,M.3. 
1944.V., p. 11. 
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(^;) Ratification. 

As a rule conventions concluded under the auspices of the League of 
Nations contained a special clause subjecting them specifically to 
ratification. The instruments of ratification had to be transmitted to 
the Secretary General of the League of Nations who was entrusted 
with the task of notifying their receipt to all members of the League 
and to the non-member states concerned. However, treaties and con- 
ventions are not always subject to ratification. Lacking a specific pro- 
vision concerning ratification, the states are bound by their simple 
signature* Whether or not it is necessary to have parliamentary or 
other approval of signature depends on the constitution of the states 
concerned. Similarly, when a provision concerning ratification is in- 
cluded, parliamentary or other legislative approval may or may not be 
required for valid ratification. Ratification, which is an act of interna- 
tional law, and parliamentary approval (often wrongly called ratifica- 
tion), which is an act of municipal law, are frequently confused. Legally 
there is no connection between the existence or non-existence in a treaty 
or convention of a provision concerning ratification on the one hand 
and the constitutional requirements of particular countries on the other. 

It is not because a treaty or convention contains a provision concern- 
ing ratification that it requires parliamentary approval and, conversely, 
the absence of a provision concerning ratification in a treaty or con- 
vention does not make such approval unnecessary. An illustration is 
afforded in the Agreement for the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. Article IX of this agreement provides that it 
shall enter into force with respect to each signatory on the date it is 
signed by that signatory, unless otherwise specified by the latter. The 
agreement was signed on behalf of forty-four governments. Fourteen 
of them made a reservation or statement to the effect, in each case, 
that the agreement was signed subject to ratification or legislative ap- 
proval. The following are examples of the reservations or slaicmenls 
that were made: 

[For Chile:] This Agreement will enter into effect with respect to Chile, in con- 
formity with the provisions of its Constitution, once it has been approved by the 
Congress and ratified by the appropriate constitutional agencies of the Republic. 

[For Ethiopia:] Subject to the ratification of the Imperial Ethiopian Govern- 
ment. 

[For Guatemala:] Pending the required approval by the National Assembly of 
Guatemala, the immediate application of this Agreement shall be considered 
provisional with regard to the Government of Guatemala. 
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{d) Accession. 

Accession, according to Oppenlieiin, means “the formal entrance of 
a third state into an existing treaty, so that it becomes a l)cirty to the 
treaty, with all rights and duties arising therefrom. “ 

The clause concerning accession provided that on the day following 
the expiration of the period during which a convention could still be 
signed, it was open for accession. Instruments of accession had to be 
transmitted, exactly as instruments of ratification, to the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations, who was charged with notifying 
their receipt to all the members of the League and to the non-member 
states concerned. 

Accessions normally do not require ratification. However, on Sep- 
tember 23, 1927, the Assembly of the League adopted a resolution as 
follows : 

The procedure of accession to international agieeinoutB given subject to 
ratification is an admissible one which the League should nellhcr dlbcourage 
nor encourage. 

Nevertheless, if a Stale gives its accession, it should know that, if h does not 
expressly mention that this accession is subject to ratification, it shall he deemed 
to have undertaken a final obligation. If it desires to prevout this consequence, 
it must expressly declatc at the time of accession that the accession is given 
subject to ratification. 

(e) Registration, 

Article 18 of the Covenant of the League of Nations provides that: 

Every treaty or international engagement entered into hereafter by any 
Member of the League shall be forthwith registered witli the Secretariat and shall 
as soon as possible be published by il. No such treaty or international engagement 
shall be binding until so registered. 

Conventions concluded under the auspices of the League of Nations 
contained therefore, as a rule, a clause providing for registration at the 
time of their entry into force. 

L. Opponheim, International LaWt 4th edition (London: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1928, 1926, 2 vols.), Vol I,, p, 74a* 

Sir Ernest Satow points out that ^Thc proper English equivalents of the French 
words adMrer and adMston are ‘accede* and ‘accession.*’* He adds that “certain 
writers have in the past drawn a distinction between accession and adMmn in the 
sense that accession placed a state under the same conditions as the states which origi- 
nally negotiated and signed the ticaty, whereas adMsion did not constitute a definite 
acceptance of those conditions. At the present time any such distinctions appear rather 
to rest on the degree to which a state may by reservations qualify its acceptance of 
the provisions of a treaty, either when signing it, acceding to it, or ratifying it." 
A Guide to Diplomaiic Practice, 3d edition, op* at*, p, 413. 
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(/) Date of entry into force of the convention. 

Conventions drawn up under the auspices of the League of Nations 
usually provided that the instrument should come into force after the 
Secretary General of the League had I'cceived a certain number of 
ratificaLions 01 acccssions.^^ Sometimes the ratification or accession of 
certain states mentioned nominatim in tjie convention was made a 
condition of the entry into force of the compact. Thus, for instance, 
Article 30 of the Convention for Limiting the Manufacture and Regu- 
lating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs of July 13, 1931, provides: 

The present Convention shall come into force ninety days after the Sccietary- 
Gcncral of the League of Nations has received the latihcalions 01 accessions of 
twenty-hve Members of the League of Nations or non -member Slates, including 
any four of the following; France, Germany, United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, Japan, Netherlands, Switzerland, Turkey, and the United 
States of America. 

It was generally provided that the ratifications or accessions re- 
ceived after the coming into force of the convention would take effect 
as from the expiration of a period equal to the period fixed for the 
entry into force of the convention itself (in the case of the above- 
mentioned Convention of July 13, 1931, ninety days). 

(g) Denunciation. 

A provision concerning denunciation was included in most of the 
conventions concluded under the auspices of the League of Nations. 
If such a provision was lacking it was assumed that the instrument 
could not be unilaterally denounced. The tenor of this provision was 
generally that the compact may be denounced by a notification ad- 
dressed to the Secretary General of the League of Nations. The Secre- 
tary General was under the obligation to notify the receipt of any such 
denunciation to all members of the League and to non-member states 
concerned. A period of time was generally fixed after the expiration of 
which the denunciation should take effect; for instance, one year. 
Sometimes the convention provided that the instrument could not be 
denounced until the expiration of a certain period of time after its 
entry into force. Thus, Article 32 of the Convention for Limiting the 
Manufacture and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs 
provides formally that; “After the expiration of five years from the 

In 1930, the Assembly proposed that at the time of the signing of conventions 
concluded under the auspices of the League of Nations, protocols of signature be 
signed for expediting the entry into force of those conventions, The model draft 
protocols proposed by the Assembly liave been appended to this handbook as Appen- 
dix iJCVXI, infra. 
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date of the coming into force of this Convention, the Convention may 
be denounced by an instrument in wiiting, deposited with the Score- 
taiy-General of the League of Nations/' 

It was also often provided that if, as a result of denunciations, the 
number of parties to the convention should fall under a certain mini- 
mum, the convention should cease to apply. 

{h) Application to colonies, protectorates, overseas tenitories, etc 

This clause provided that any of the High Contracting Parties Ilu! 
the right on signing, ratifying, or acceding to the convention, or at any 
subsequent date, to declare, by a document addressed to the Secretary 
General, that the convention should apply to all or any of its eolonit‘s, 
protectorates, etc. The clause often added that, failing such a deelaia- 
tion, the convention should not apply to any such terriloiies. This was 
a simplification of the practice followed in the twenties and the early 
thirties Thus, the clause concerning the application of the convention 
to colonies and protectorates, in the Convention for Limiting the 
Manufacture and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs 
of July 13, 1931 (Article 26), still read as follows; 

Any High Conti acting Party may, at the time of signature, ratification or 
accession, declare that, in accepting the present Convention, he does not assume 
any obligation in respect of all or any of his colonies, protectorates and overstMs 
territories or territories under suzerainty or mandate, and the present Convention 
shall not apply to any territories named in such declaration, 

Any Pligh Contracting Party may give notice to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations at any time subsequently that he desires that the Convention 
shall apply to all or any of his territories which have been made the subject of a 
declaration under the preceding paragraph, and the Convention shall apply to 
all the territories named in such notice in the same manner as in the case of a 
country ratifying or acceding to the Convention. 

(i) Revision. 

A provision permitting revision was generally inserted in League 
conventions. The request for revision, which could emanate from any 
party to the convention, had to be addressed to the Secretary General. 
Such notices were immediately communicated by the Secretary Gen« 
eral to the other members of the League and to the non-member states 
bound by the convention. If the proposal was endorsed by a certain 
number of the parties to the convention (for instance one third) a 
conference had to be convoked for the revision of the convention, 

(j) Interpretation. 

In addition to the above-studied general provisions, conventions 
concluded under the auspices of the League of Nations often contained 
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a clause for the settlement of disputes regarding the interpretation or 
application of the convention. The following means of settlement were 
generally indicated: 

(i) settlement through diplomatic channels; 

(ii) settlement in conformity with the provivsions in force between 
the parties concerning the settlement of international disputes; 

(iii) submission of the dispute to arbitration or judicial settlement; 

(iv) failing agreement concerning the choice of a tribunal, submission 
of the dispute to the Permanent Court of International Justice, or, 

(v) submission of the dispute to an arbitral tribunal, constituted in 
conformity with the Hague Convention of October 18, 1907, for 
the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes; 

(vi) it was often provided that before having recourse to the procedure 
listed above the parties may, by common consent, appeal to the 
good offices of a technical committee of the League. 

7. In-faith-whereof StaiemenL This was a formal statement to the 
following effect: 'Hn Faith Whereof the above-mentioned Plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed the present Convention.” In recent years this clause 
was often omitted. 

8. Place and Date. Here particulars were given concerning where and 

when the convention had been signed, in what archives the original 
was to be deposited, and to whom copies were to be delivered, for in- 
stance: ^‘Done at Geneva the thirteenth day of July, one thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-one, in a single copy, which shall remain 
deposited in the archives of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
and certified true copies^® of which shall be delivered to all the Mem- 
bers of the League and to the non-member States referred to in Ar- 
ticle 

9. Signatures. Then followed the signatures of the plenipotentiaries 
in the French alphabetical order of the names of countries. 

Sometimes a plenipotentiary signs the compact ad referendum. Dan- 
iel Antokoletz gives the following explanation concerning this mention: 
”Thc mention ad referendum Is employed when the plenipolentiaiy 
lacks necessary instructions and has no time to consult his government. 
In this case, if the instrument seems advantageous, he accepts it ad 
referendum^ i.e., with the understanding that he will report to his gov- 
ernment.” The mention ad referendum can be employed even when 
the treaty or convention contains a provision concerning ratification. 

'“The certified true copies were signed for the Secretary Gencial by the Legal 
Adviser of the Secretariat. 

Traiado de dereeJw internacional publico en tiempo de paz, 2d 6dici6n (Buenos 
Aires; La Facultad, 1928, 3 vols,), Vol. Ill, p. 454. 
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Thus, Article 28 of the 1931 Convention for Limiting the Manufacture 
and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs provides that 
^‘The present Convention shall be ratified . . Nevei theless, the 
plenipotentiaries of Argentina and Venezuela sigiK'd the convention 
ad referendum. 

ReservatioUvS of a specific character were, as a rule, in the practice of 
the League, embodied in a Protocol of Signature, but it was not ex- 
ceptional for such reservations to be recorded alongside the signature 
of the plenipotentiary. Thus, for instance, the plenipotentiary for 
Siam signed the 1931 Convention for Limiting the Manufacture and 
Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs with the following 
mention below his signature: ^‘As our Harmful Ilabit-fonning Drugs 
Law goes beyond the provision of the Geneva Convention and the 
present Convention on certain points, my Government rcservCvS the 
right to apply our existing law.’* 

RULES CONCERNING THE MATERIAL PREPARATION OF THE TEXT OF 
CONVENTIONS 

Special care was taken by the Secretariat of the League in the 
preparation of the text of conventions. In order to facilitate the work 
of the officials entrusted with this task, a scries of rules was set 
These rules read as follows: 

' L Preparation of Text 

(a) A single ofiicial should be designated by the responsible Section to take 
general responsibility for the completeness of the text. If there is a drafting 
committee of delegates, he might well be the secretary of that commifctee. If an 
agreement is drawn up in committees working separately, he will receive the 
clauses drafted by the committees and be responsible for their being included in 
the final text of the agreement. He will be responsible for certifying, when the 
final text is ready, that the rules made to insure its completeness and accuracy 
have in all essentials been complied with. The initials of the members of Section 
who collaborated in the work should be obtained to those parts of the work in 
which they have assisted. 

{b) A translator familiar with both ofiicial languages should be attached to the 
conference with the special duty of being responsible for the translation, or 
provisional translation, of clauses adopted in one language only. 

(c) The Section generally responsible for the conference should at an early 
stage ask the Legal Section to delegate a member of the latter ip co-operatc ii> 
the preparation of the draft, with special reference to the decision of any legal 
questions arising in the draft and the security of accuracy in the drafting. 

^SL.N. Document C, 509 .M.ai 4 *i 93 i.XI, p. 380, 

i^Sce Annex II to League of Nations, Semlariai OJfm Mules (Genova, 1936). 
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{d) Care should be taken to avoid having to transcribe corrections and 
amendments from one copy of a document to another. As soon as possible, a 
single copy of the text in each oIRcial language should be taken as the basis of 
work, 

2. Independent Veiufication of Final Text 

If possible, a member of the Secretariat who has not been engaged in the 
preparation of the draft should give his assistance in reading through, in both 
languages, the final text of the document. Such an independent study will often 
detect mistakes which are not noticed by persons too familiar with the text 
in question. 

3. Preparation of Copy for Signature 

{a) Wlion the material provisions of an international agreement have been 
settled, a si)ecial copy for signature should be printed on good paper and dele- 
gates should be induced to realise that sufficient time for this purpose must be 
allowed. In cases which should be altogether exceptional, as the practice has 
many disadvantages, the copy piepared for signature may be typed. 

(6) The precedents which have been established with regard to the description 
of parties to an agreement, the order in which they are to be named, the form to 
be given to agreements which are concluded in both official languages (so that 
both languages are authoritative), and, generally to all formal parts of an agree- 
ment, should be carefully followed, On these points, assistance should be obtained 
from the Legal Section, which will give the assistance of their Treaty Registra- 
tion Branch and orders for printing should be given in consultation with this 
Branch. The Legal Section should, of course, be warned a sufficient time in 
advance of the assistance required from it. They should also be consulted as to 
any necessary formalities in regard to signature. 

4. Errors Appearing in Signature Copy 

However careful the proof-reading, misprints may creep into the document at 
the last moment. Consequently, the actual document whicli is to be signed must 
be carefully read through before signature. If mistakes are detected and a reprint 
is not possible or is not considered necessary, the necessary corrections should 
be made in the text before any signatures ate given and should be authenticated 
as follows: 

(a) Where the correction is a correction of an obvious misprint and where the 
parties to the agreement are not too numerous, it is sufficient that the coi lections 
should be initialed in the margin by the person signing. 

(&) Where the corrections are not corrections of obvious mistakes, or where 
tlie parties are too numerous for initialing in the margin to be possible, a state- 
ment should be drawn up and attached to the copy of the agreement which is 
signed stating, with reference to page and line throughout, that the corrections 
in question were made before signature. This statement should be signed by all 
the parties to the agreement at the same time as they sign the agreement itself. 
The following formula may be used according to the nature of the corrections 
made: 
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“StaLemeiit of corrections made in the text of. .bef{>rc bignatiirc. 

“The following corrections were introduced into the text of the above-men- 
tioned instrument in ink before its signature: 

‘Tage ; line ; the following words 

were struck out 

were inserted after the words. 

and before the words 

were replaced by tl)o words. * . . , 


Date 

Signed ” 

No modifications should be made in docunicntB after their signature. 

5 , Preparation ok Copies for Certification 

Almost invariably, certified true copies of agrcemoiUs with which the Secre- 
tariat is connected have to be sent to parties or Members of the League. These 
are to be prepared on the responsibility of the Legal Section, which will consult 
the Section concerned. 

These copies must be an entirely faithful and complete duplicate of the text 
which has been signed. No part of the text may be omitted or abbreviated. The 
copies must have annexed to them any docuincnls which are incorporated by 
reference in their text, so as to be essential to the proper interpretation of its 
piovisions. The only changes in the copy printed for certification will be: 

(a) Possibly the addition of distribution reference headings and, in certain 
cases, a title. The title should always be chosen very carefully, so as to olTer no 
matter for possible discussion if questions of interpretation subsequently arise. 

(Z») The addition at the end of the formula of certification. 

Wherever possible, copies for certification should be printed off at the earliest 
possible opportunity from the type which was set up to print the signature copy; 
any corrections made in that copy before signature will, of course, be effected. 
Where the copies for certification cannot be printed off until after, for example, 
the agreement has come into force, or the period daring which signatures are 
allowable is at the end, the type can, of course, be used for the Official Journal 
or otlier purposes; but it must be realised that the fact that the type has to some 
extent been rc-set for such pui poses cannot interfere with the necessity for making 
the copies which are to be certified entirely faithful and complete duplicates of 
the agreement as signed, 

6. Refrints 

No international agreement which is in the custody of the Secretarial should 
be reprinted in the Official Journal or in any other form, without reference being 
made to the Legal Section, whose Treaty Registration Branch will assure that 
the correct text is being used and that any signatures included are up to date, etc. 

PROTOCOL OF SIGNATURE 

A protocol of signature is an instrument which is signed as a rule 
simultaneously with the main agreement and which contains state- 
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menls supplementing or clarifying the provisions of the main body of 
the instrument. It is a convenient method for recording reservations 
that are made by plenipotentiaries when signing the treaty or con- 
vention and for establishing the agreement or acquiescence of the 
other signers with these reservations.^® The beginning of a protocol of 
signature may be drafted, for example, as follows: 

When signing the Convention of 1936 for the Suppression of the Illicit Traffic 
in Dangerous Drugs dated this day, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, in the 
name of their Governments, declare to have agieed: 

Then follows the text of the reservation or reservations, as, for 
instance: 

That India makes its acceptance of the Convention subject to the reservation 
that the said Convention does not apply to the Indian States or to the Shan 
Stales (which are part of British India). 

The protocol concludes with a statement similar to that ending the 
convention : 

In faith whereof the undersigned have affixed their signatures to the 
present Protocol. 

Done at Geneva [etc.) 

The signatures follow in the same order as for the convention. 

final act 

The Final Act is a very concise record of the composition and the 
objects and circumstances of the conference. It lists the delegates who 
attended the conference and the agreements which have been con- 
cluded. It may also contain the resolutions, declarations, and recom- 
mendations adopted by the conference, as, for instance: 

The Governments of Albania, the Argentine Republic [etc.], 

Plaving accepted the invitation addressed to them in pursuance of the resolu- 
tion of the Council of the League of Nations dated January 20th, 1936, with a 

Extracts of the Protocol of Signature adopted by the Conference for the Sup- 
pression of the Illicit Traffic in Dangerous Drugs, Geneva, 1936, are given as an 
exaitmlc in Appendix XV, infra. 

For a discussion of the binding force of the Final Act, see Paul Fauchille, TraiU de 
droit international public^ 8th edition (Paris: Rousseau et Cie. Editeurs, 1921-1926), 
Vol, I, Part 3, pp. 245-48. In the practice of the International Conferences of Ameri- 
can States, the Final Act “shall contain the resolutions, recommendations, votes and 
agreements, approved by the Conference, and in an appendix the treaties and con- 
ventions tluxt may be negotiated, “ (Article 36 of the Regulations of the Eighth Con- 
ference of American States,) 
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view to the conclusion of an International Couveutioii fur the use of broad- 
casting in the cause of peace, 

Appointed the following delegates: 

ALBANIA 

Delegate: 

M. Thomas Lxjarassi, Secretary of the Permanent Delegation to the League 
of Nations, 

[etc.] 

Attended the Conference in the capacity of observers: 

Estonia 

His Excellency M, Auguste Schmiot, Pernuincnl Delegate to tlie League of 
Nations, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
St. James and to the Swiss Federal Council. 

[etc.] 

Who assembled at Geneva, 

The Council of the League of Nations appointed as President of the Con- 
ference: 

M* Arnold Raestao, former Minister for Foreign Affaiis of Norway. 

The Conference appointed as Vice-Presidents: 

[Names,] 

The functions of Secretary-General of the Conference were assumed by: 
[Name.] 

The functions of Legal Adviser to the Conference were assumed by: 

[Names.] 

In the course of a series of meetings held between September 17th and 23rd, 
X936, an 

International Convention concerning the Use of Broadcasting in the 
Cause of Peace was adopted. 

The Conference also adopted the following 

RECOMMENDATIONS, 

[Text of the recommendations] 

In faith whereof the Delegates have signed the present Act, 

Done at Geneva [etc,] 

Then follow the signatures, the President and the Secretary General 
of the conference signing first, The signatures of the delegates follow 
by countries in the French alphabetical order,^^ 

As an example, extracts from the Final Act of the Cbnference for the Suppression 
of the Illicit Traffic in Dangerous Drugs are given in Appendix XVI, infra* 
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OTHER instruments; agreement, l^ROTOCOL, GENERAL ACT, PROC^:S- 

VERBAL, DECLARATION 

Other instruments were sometimes adopted by the League as the 
result of a session of the Assembly or of an ai hoc conference. Agree- 
ments are less formal instruments than conventions. This term was 
often given to conventions of a more limited scope and participation 
than the usual general conventions adopted under the auspices of the 
League.^^ Thus, for instance, in February, 1925, an Agreement con- 
cerning the Suppression of the Manufacture of, International Trade in, 
and Use of, Prepared Opium, and in November, 1931, an Agreement 
for the Suppression of Opium Smoking, were adopted. Both the aim and 
the participation in the conferences which framed these agreements 
were limited. 

Protocol. The word Protocol suggests merely minutes or a record 
but it has also the meaning of treaty or agreement. In the practice of 
the League of Nations the term has only once been applied to an 
important treaty; i.e., the Geneva Protocol of 1924 which attempted 
a general solution of the problems of the pacific settlement of disputes, 
of security, and of disarmament. The circumstances in which this ill- 
fated treaty was abandoned are well known. More often the term has 
been used for agreements paralleling, supplementing, or modifying a 
more important convention or a previous agreement. 

General Act. This designation sometimes has a meaning similar to 
that attached to the term Final Act. The League of Nations used it 
once, but in a different sense. In September, 1928, the Assembly 
adopted a General Act of Arbitration for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes. In its various chapters the General Act pro- 
vides for separate procedures: a procedure of conciliation for all 
disputes (Chapter I); a procedure of judicial settlement or arbitration 
for disputes of a legal nature (Chapter 11 ) ; and a procedure of arbitra- 
tion for other disputes (Chapter III). States may accede to the General 
Act in whole or in part. In reality this General Act is the combination, 

Sometimes agreements are not subject to ratification. Section VI of a resolution 
adopted by the Assembly of the League of Nations on October 3, 1930, reads: '‘That 
the Council will investigate to what extent, in the case of general conventions dealing 
with particular matters, it is possible — in view of the constitutional law and prac- 
tices of dilTcrent states — to adopt the procedure of signing instruments in the form 
of governmental agreements which arc not subject to ratification, and that, to the 
extent that it is possible to do so, this procedure should be followed in regard to minor 
and technical matters.'^ 
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in a single compact, of three general treaties of conciliation and 
arbitration.^^ 

Frochs-verhah This term usually means what the words imply — 
minutes or record. Sometimes, however, it indicates an agreement of 
minor importance. Thus, for instance, in the League a pmbs^verhal was 
drawn up in June, 1936, '‘to alter the latest date of issue of the annual 
statement of the estimated world requirements of dangerous drugs.’* 

Declaration. This term is used in many ways. It may relate to a 
statement of policy made by a government; or to such comnuinicalions 
as declarations of war, or of neutrality, etc. It may apply to instru- 
ments aimed at the definition of International law (Declaration of 
Paris, 1856, Declaration of St. Petersburg, 1868, etc.). r)edaratiDns 
arc often appended to a treaty or convention to form n subsidiary 
compact, or to place on record some understanding reached or some 
explanation given. The term “declaration” is also frequently applied 
to agreements between governments regarding some minor matter. 
Declarations may or may not provide for ratification. 

The only declaration drawn up under the auspices of the League 
of Nations is the “Declaration regarding the Territory of Ifni” ap- 
pended to the Convention on Supervision of International Trade in 
Arms and Ammunition and in Implements of War of 1925,^® No 
provision was made for the ratification of the declaration. 

At its twenty-sixth session, held in Philadelphia in ApriDMay, 1944, 
the International Labor Conference adopted a “Declaration concern- 
ing the Aim and Purposes of the International Labour Organisation.” 
The preamble of this declaration reads as follows: 

** Note the exceptional system adopted by the League as far as the entry into force 
of the General Act was concerned. 

(r) The Assembly adopted a resolution on September 26, 1928, inviting '^ill States 
whether Members of the League or not, and in so far as their existing agreements do 
not already achieve this end, to accept obligations ... by becoming parties to the 
annexed General Act. , . 

(2) The General Act did not require the signatures of the delegates at the Assembly 
but only that of the President of the Assembly and the Secretary General (Aiticle 
1x6). 

(3) The General Act was declared open to accession by all the heads of slate or 
other competent authorities of the members of the League and the non-member states 
to which the Council of the League of Nations had communicated a copy of the Act 
for this purpose (Article 43). 

(4) The General Act was to come into force on the ninetieth clay following the 
receipt by the Secretary General of the League of Nations of the accession 0? not 
leas than two contracting parties (Article 44), 

Compare this system with the usual system as exemplified by the General Provi- 
sions of the International Convention concerning the Use of Broadcasting in the 
Cause of Peace* Appendix XIV, infra. 

Official Journal^ 1925, p. 1154. 
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The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation^ meeting 
in its Twenty-Sixth Session in Philadelphia^ hereby adopts, this tenth day of 
May in the year niixeteen hundred and forty-four, the present Declaration of the 
aims and^ purposes of the International Labour Organisation and of the prin- 
ciples which should inspire the policy of its Members. 

The last paragraph reads as follows : 

The Conference affirms that the principles set forth in this Declaration are 
fully applicable to all peoples everywhere and that, while the manner of their 
application must be determined with due regard to the stage of social and 
economic development reached by each people, their progressive application to 
peoples who are still dependent, as well as those who have already achieved 
self-government, is a matter of concern to the whole civilised world. 

Declarations of this latter type have obviously an important moral 
value but, as a matter of fact, have no legal binding foixc. 

43. Language or Treaties and Conventions 

As a rule treaties are drawn up in the language selected by the 
signatories. Most of the time they are drawn up in the language of the 
contracting powers or of some of them, or in the language which is con- 
sidered as the recognized diplomatic language. Latin was for centuries 
the language used in Europe for drawing up multilateral or even 
bilateral treaties until, in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
French gradually took its place. 

It was in French that the Congress of Vienna pursued its labors and 
it was in French that the Final Act of the Congress was drawn up. It 
is true, however, that the following article of reservation regarding the 
use of the French language was inserted in the treaty signed on June 19, 
1815: 

The French language having been exclusively employed in all the Copies of 
the present Treaty, it is recognised by the Powers which have acceded to this 
Act, that the use of that language shall have no consequence for the future: so 
that each Power reserves for itself to adopt in future Negotiations and Conven- 
tions the language which it has hitherto employed in its diplomatic relations, 
without the present Treaty being cited as an example contrary to established 
usage.*" 

Notwithstanding this reservation, the use of French for drawing up 
international multilateral treaties or engagements was universally 

Stephen Gaselee, The Language ojf Diplomacy (Cambridge; Bowes & Bowes, 1939), 
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recognized ckuing the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
centuries. Thus in a ciicular dispatch from the Biitish Foicign Office 
to Her Majesty’s representatives abioad it was stated: 


Foreign Office, June y, i 8 gs 
Sir, 

I have to inform you that Her Majesty's Government attach much importance 
to the strict observance of the rule that Treaties, Conventions, and other inter- 
national engagements, between Great Britain and foreign Powers should, in all 
cases, be drawn up in the English language. This text may be accompanied by 
another version, either in French, or in the language of the foreign Slate which 
is a party to the Treaty; but in no case should an international engagement 
between this country and a foreign Power be concluded in a foreign language 
only. 

It should, of course, be clearly understood that this rule docs not apply to 
international Treaties oi engagements to which three or more Powers are parties 
Such instruments may, as heretofore, if so desired, be diawn up in the Ficnch 
language only. 

I am, etc. 


Kimberley” 


The international position in this matter was in some degree changed 
in 1919. The treaty of peace with Germany (Treaty of Versailles, 
Article 440) provided that "The Picsent Ticaty, of which the French 
and English texts are both authentic, shall be ratified." 

The treaty with Austria (Treaty of St. Germain-cn-Laye, Article 
381) provided that “The present Treaty, in French, in English, and in 
Italian, shall be ratified. In case of divergence the French text shall 
prevail, except in Parts I (Covenant of the League of Nations) and 
XIII (Labour), when the Fiench and English texts shall be of equal 
force.” Identical provisions were inserted in the treaties with Hungary 
(Treaty of Trianon), with Bulgaria (Treaty of Neuilly), and in the 
never ratified ticaty with Tin key (Treaty of Scivres). 

French and English having been adopted as the languages of the 
League, all compacts concluded under the auspices of the League were 
drawn up in these two languages and a clause similar to the following 
inserted in them: "The present Convention, of which the PVench and 
English texts arc both authentic. ...” 

Similarly, all the treaties, conventions, agreements, etc. sent for 
registration to the League, in accordance with Article 18 of the Cove- 
nant, were translated into French and English (if not already drawn 
up in one or both of those languages), and the French and English 
Stephen Gaaelce, op, ciL^ p* 63. 
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texts published in the Treaty Series of the League of Nations besides 
the original text of the compact, whatever the language employed. 

Conventions and lecommcndations adopted by the International 
Labor Conferences are drawn up in French and English, a translation 
in Spanish being simultaneously provided. 

The International Conferences of American States adopt their final 
instruments in Spanish, English, Portuguese, and French, Article 27 
of the Regulations of the Seventh International Conference of Ameri- 
can States held in Montevideo in 1933 provided that: 

The final act shall be prepared as the work of the Conference develops After 
each plenary session theie shall be inserted in the draft of the final act, with a 
number and a title indicating the subject matter, the treaties, conventions, 
resolutions, agreementb, votes and recommendations approved at the session 
and the date of the session on which they were approved The day before the 
closing of the Conference the secretary general shall submit to the delegates for 
examination copies of the final act in Spanish, English, Portuguese and French. 

It must be pointed out that for instruments adopted by govern- 
mental conferences, other than those held under the aegis of the 
League, the International Labor Organization, and the Pan American 
Union, French has been used most of the time, during the period 
between World War I and World War II, as the only official language. 

For instance, French was the official language used during the 
Lausanne Conference in 1923, and the treaty of peace with Turkey 
which lesulted was drawn up in French. Similarly, only French was 
spoken during the Conference of Locarno in 1925 and French was the 
official language of the Red Cross Conference held in Geneva in 1929, 
French being the authentic language of the instruments adopted on 
both occasions. 

World War II has brought new changes in the situation. The 
declaration of the United Nations signed in Washington on January i, 
1942, was drawn up only in English. The text of the agreement setting 
up the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration is 
likewise only in the English language. 

It is doubtful, however, that in the future English will be the only 
language employed for intcrnalional multilateral compacts. This ap- 
plies particularly to all treaties, conventions, or agreements modify- 
ing previous compacts which were drawn up only in French. During 
the Second Session of the Council of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, held in Montreal, in September, 1944, 
the following interesting case occurred. It had been proposed to the 
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Council to approve in principle two draft Sanitary Conventions 
modifying the Inter national Maritime Sanitary Convention signed in 
Paris in 1926 and the International Sanitary Convention for Aerial 
Navigation signed in Paris in 1933. The authentic texts of tliese two 
conventions arc in the French language. Notwithstanding the fact 
that English is the official language of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, it was agreed that the following clause 
was to be inserted in the preamble of the two draft conventions: 
“Whereas the authentic text of the 1926 (lespcctively 1933) Conven-* 
tion is in the French language, the i^resent Convrsition shall be in 
English and French, both texts being equally authentic." It was further 
decided that the Director General be requested “to submit copies of 
the French and English texts of these drafts to member Governments 
for their early consideration/* The procedure so adoptc'd was a compro-* 
mise between the new practice and the established tradition, since 
it seems that, in accordance with cbtahlishod precedents, modifica- 
tions to a text previously drawn up in French should be made only in 
French/^ 

Those in favor of the use of English only for drawing up inter- 
national multilateral agreements accepted a new compromise at the 
recent International Civil Aviation Conference, held at Chicago in 
November-December, 1944* The Interim Agreement on International 
Civil Aviation framed at the Conference provides in fine: 

In witness wHEUEor, the undersigned, having been duly authorized, sign 
this Agreement on behalf of their respective governments on the date appearing 
opposite their signatures. 

Done at Chicago the seventh day of December 1944, in the English language, 
A text drawn up in the English, French, and Spanish languages, each of which 
shall be of equal authenticity, shall be opened for signature at Washington, D. C, 
Both texts shall be deposited in the archives of the Government of the United 
States of America, and certified copies shall be transmitted by that Government 
to the governments of all the Slates which may sign and accept this Agreement, 

^sFauchille, op. Vol, I, Part III, p. 310, referring to the three conventions 
which were signed in Saint-Gei maln^ by all the stales which had signed the Covenant 
of the League, relating to the trade m arms and ammunition and to the liquor traffic 
m Africa, as well as the revision of the General Act of Berlin and the Declaration of 
Brussels, points out that they were drawn up only in Fiondu He adds that when the 
French diplomat, M. de Peretti, on behalf of the committee which had drawn them 
up, presented them to the Supreme Council on which Lord Balfour represented the 
British Government, somebody observed that there was no English text, M, de 
Peretti answered that what had to be done was to make modifications or additions to 
acts drawn up only in French, and that, consequently, there was no need to change 
the custom. Lord Balfour, after listening to him, answered Immediately “Ho is right, “ 
proving, so says Fauchille, his good faith and his generosity of mind. 
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A similar provision was inserted in the Convention on Civil Aviation 
and in the International Air Transport Agreement set up by the 
same Conference. 


44. Follow-up 

The purpose of a conference is not always entirely accomplished with 
the adoption of reports, resolutions, and lecommeiidations, and with 
the chawing up of diplomatic instruments of acceptance and the 
recording of the results of the conference. 

The secretariat of the conference, or a secretariat specially set up for 
the purpose, is responsible for the printing of all the final documents 
and their distribution to the delegates who attended the conference and 
to their governments. The secretariat may also be entrusted with 
special tasks in conformity with the decisions of the conference. More- 
over, it is often necessary to set up special bodies for supervising the 
application of the conference decisions, for continuing investigations, 
or foi preparing new meetings, A few examples taken from the practice 
of the League will serve as illustrations, Thus, in February, 1933, the 
Assembly, meeting in extraordinary session, decided to appoint an 
advisory committee to follow the situation in the Far East and to 
assist the Assembly in performing its duties under Article 3, paragraph 
3, of the Covenant. During the dispute between Ethiopia and Italy, 
the Assembly created a Committee of Coordination which had the 
task of considering and facilitating the coordination of the measures 
taken under Article 16 and, if necessary, drawing the attention of the 
Assembly or Council to situations requiring examination. The Second 
Opium Conference of the League of Nations, Geneva, 1925, created a 
Permanent Central Opium Board entrusted with watching the appli- 
cation of certain provisions of the 1925 Drug Convention. Furlheriiiore, 
under Article 5 of the 1931 Convention for the Limitation of the 
Manufacture and Regulation of the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs, 
the Drug Supervisory Body was set up. It was entrusted with special 
duties in relation to the operation of the above-mentioned convention. 

In the practice of the League of Nations, permanent or ad hoc 
bodies most frequently relied upon the Secretary General to give 
proper effect to their decisions. 

First of all the Secretary General had to provide for the duplication 
and distribution of all final documents of the conference. The Rules 
of Procedure of the Assembly (Rule 26), for instance, piovided that 
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“The resolutions adopted by the Assembly shall be circulated by the 
Secretary General^ to the Members of the League within lifteen days 
after the termination of the session.” 

The idle of the Secretariat in the final editing of the recorils of the 
meetings of the League has already been described. 'Phis work was 
performed with extraordinary care. All corrections .sent by the dele- 
gates were transcribed on a master copy of the minutes by the Editor 
of the Official Journal or a responsible member of the section especially 
interested in the contents of the minutes. Next came a minute compari- 
son of the Prcnch and English texts by a Drafting Committee composed 
of the Editor of the Official Journal or of a member of the competent 
section, and of a translator having special experience in this type of 
work and, if po.ssiblc, a particular knowledge of the suliject or subjects 
discussed. Rcfeienccs were added to all annexes or important docu- 
ments mentioned in the minutes. Ambiguities or misunderstaiulings 
which might have arisen as a result of corrections made by delegates 
were clarified by correspondence. 

Even before the records of League meetings were completed the 
Secretary General sent a Circular Letter to the governments, drawing 
their attention to those decisions of League bodies which required 
special action on their part. 

With very few exceptions, all the International League conventions, 
concluded at conferences held under the auspices of the League of 
Nations, provide for the deposit of the instrument with the Secretariat 
of the League and make the Secretary General responsible for its 
custody and registration, for providing certified copies, and for re- 
ceiving ratifications, accessions, notifications regarding its applicability 
to overseas possessions and mandated territories, ancl denunciations. 

The means of expediting the ratification of conventions concluded 
under the auspices of the League of Nations were studied several times 
by the League, and here again an Assembly resolution, dated October 
3 ) 1930, entrusted special duties to the Secretary General. 

The relevant provisions of this resolution read as follows: 


I. That each year the Secretary-General should request any Member of the 
League or non-Member State which has signed any general convention concluded 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, but has not ratified it before the 
expiry of one year from the date at which the protocol of signature is closed, to 
inform him what arc its intentions with regard to the ratification of the conven- 
tiom Such requests of the Secretary-General to Governments should be sent at 
such a date in each year as to allow time for the replies of Governments to be 
received before the date of the Assembly, and information as to the requests so 
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made 3-Rd^ replies received should be communicated to the Assembly for its 
consideration. 

II . That, at such times and at such intervals as seem suitable in the cir- 
cumstances, the Secretary-General should, in the case of each general convention 
concluded under the auspices of the League of Nations, request the Government 
of any Member of the League of Nations which has neither signed nor acceded 
to a convention within a period of five years from the date on which the 
convention became open for signature, to state its views with regard to the 
convention — -Jn particular, whether such Government considers there is any 
possibility of its accession to the convention or whether it has objections to the 
substance of the convention which prevent it from accepting the convention. 
Information of all such requests made by the Secretary-General and of all 
replies received should be communicated to the Assembly. 

III. That the Council of the League should, with regard to each existing 
general convention negotiated under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
consider, after consultation with any appropriate organ or committee of the 
League, and in the light of such information as may be available as to the result 
of the enquiries recommended in resolutions Nos. I and II, and any other 
enquiries that the Council may think fit, whether it would be desirable and 
expedient that a second conference should be summoned for the purpose of 
determining whether amendments should be introduced into the convention, or 
other means adopted, to facilitate the acceptance of the convention by a greater 
number of countries.*® 

In compliance with this resolution of the Assembly the Secretary 
General sent circular letters every year to the member states requesting 
them to state their intentions concerning the conventions. Apart from 
this official action the Secretariat seized every opportunity to expedite 
the ratification of or accession to League conventions. Officials of the 
Secretariat on missions in their own country or touring capitals of the 
members of the League or of non-member states in an official or semi- 
official capacity, were often instructed to approach governments semi- 
officially in order to accelerate, if possible, the ratification of or the 
accession to League conventions. Sometimes very good results were 
obtained by this method.®^ 

Special rules based on the std generis constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization govern the supervision of the application of 
conventions adopted by International Labor Conferences. 

** Moreover, the Assembly recommended that special protocols of signature should 
be drawn Up on the general lines of two alternative drafts appended as Annexes I and 
II to this resolution. These two annexes are given in Appendix XVII, w/m. 

In compliance with an Assembly resolution adopted in 1926, the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League distributed each year to the members of the League a complete 
and up-to-date list showing the status of the ratifications, reservations, adhesions, 
and denunciations of the conventions and agreements concluded under the auspices 
of the League. 
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It will be remembered that the only act required of the states to put 
into force the conventions voted by an International Labor Conference 
is that of ratification; but states assume no obligation to ratify draft 
conventions even after their delegates have voted for them. 

Under the Constitution of the International Labor Organization the 
various states aie required, however, to bring draft conventions or 
recommendations voted by International Labor Conferences before 
competent national authorities within one year (or, in exceptional 
cases, eighteen months) after the end of the session of the confei'cncc 
at which they were adopted. 

States undertake the obligation to bring their laWvS into harmony 
with the provisions of conventions which they have ratified. Article 22 
of the Constitution of the International Labor Oiganization obliges 
each member state to make an annual report to the Labor Office on the 
measures it has taken to put into effect the provisions of conventions 
to which it is a party. 

Any Industrial association of employers or of workers is entitled to 
make representations to the International Labor Office if it ha.s good 
reason to believe that a member state has failed to secure the effective 
observance of a convention to which it is a party. The Governing Body 
may then get into touch with the government against which an allega- 
tion of default or neglect has been made. It may publish both the repre- 
sentations and the government’s reply- 

AU member states are entitled to file with the International Labor 
Office a complaint regarding the manner of execution of a convention 
by another member state. The same procedure can be adopted by the 
Governing Body either on its own motion or on receipt of a complaint 
from any delegate representing a government, the employers, or the 
workers. Complaints are more effective than representations. In the 
case of a complaint, a Commission of Enquiry, and even the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, may be called upon to intervene. Should 
the accused state fail to comply with the report of the Commission of 
Enquiry or the decision of the Court within tlie specified lime, the other 
members may take action against it by applying economic measures 
appropriate to the case. 

This technique of supervision of the application of the internationai 
Labor Convention is veiy advanced and it would probably not be 
possible to extend its application to other fields of international legis- 
lation without important changes in the present practice of concluding 
and applying international conventions. 
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In an attempt to expedite the ratification of treaties and conven- 
tions, and in order to stimulate the fulfilment of the resolutions and 
recommendations of the Pan American Conferences, the Seventh In- 
ternational Conference of American States, held at Montevideo in 
1933, adopted two resolutions by which a follow-up technique very 
similar to the League practice has been created. The first resolution 
reads as follows: 

Resolution LVL — Ratification of Conventions 

The Seventh International Conference of American States Resolves, 

n To expedite the study, approval and ratification of inter-American treaties 
and conventions, and to stimulate the fulfilment of the resolutions and recom- 
mendations of inter-American conferences of every character, the Pan American 
Union, at the suggestion of the respective Governments, shall designate a 
representative ad-honorem, In each country, who shall not be a public official, 
and who shall fulfill his duty in agreement with the local Pan American Com- 
mittee. 

2. For the same purposes and with the object of maintaining interest in all 
continental matters, the Governments shall be requested to convoke periodic 
meetings of the Pan American Committees, 

3. The Pan American Union may send one or more representatives to the 
American countries, with the object of promoting the examination, approval, 
ratifications and deposit of ratifications of treaties and conventions. 

The second resolution reads as follows: 

Resolution LVIL — Measures for the Ratification of Conventions 

The Seventh International Conference of American States Recommends; 

I I. That in the interval between two Inter-American Conferences, the Pan 
j American Union may communicate with the Governments, inquiring whether 
[ they arc willing to explain the objections they may have to the conventions open 
to their signature, with the sole object of studying the possibility of finding 
solutions in which the majority of the States, members of the Union, may 
concur, 

2. That tlie Pan American Union shall report to each International Conference 
the result of this inquiry and, based thereon, the International Conferences shall 
designate, upon convening, a special Committee charged to study the inodifi- 
cations that it may be necessary to introduce in the conventions already signed, 

1 to obtain the ratification of a considerable majority, or to indicate the con- 
ventions which by reason of not being ratified by a majority of states, should 
only be considered as limited agreements. 

3, That the Pan American Union shall transmit, every six months, through 

I the representatives on the Governing Board, a chart showing the status of the 
ratifications, reservations, accessions and denunciations of the treaties and 
conventions signed at Conferences held by countries members of the Union. 
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In order to implement this last resolution the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union adopted the following measures at its session of 
May 2, 1934: 

1, Once treaties or conventions have been biguccl, the Government of the 
country in which the conference is hold should remit to each of the signatory 
states as soon as possible after the adjournment of tlic conference, a certified 
copy of each of the treaties and conventions signed at the conference, 

2, The signatory governments should be urged, in so far as constitutional 
provisions may permit, to submit the treaties and conventions to their respective 
Congresses at the first opportunity following the receipt of tlic certified copies 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 

3, The Pan American Union ahull transmit, every six months, through the 
members of the Governing Board, a chart showing the status of the ratifications, 
leservations, adlicionccs, accessions and denimciutiouH of treaties and conven- 
tions signed at conferences held by counlnea members of tfie (hiion. 

4, The Pan American Union shall address a comnuinication to each of the 
American governments requesting that, in accordance with resolution LVII of 
December 23, 1933, of the Seventh International Conference of American States, 
and with the sole purpose of studying the possibility of finding a formula accept- 
able to tlie majority of the countries members of the Union, the resixicUve 
government is requested to make known the objections which it may have to the 
conventions open to its signature or awaiting ratification by its National Congress. 

The communication while recognizing the right of each stale to decide in 
accordance with its interests the ciuestion of ratification of treaties and con- 
ventions signed at the International Conferences of American States, shall further- 
more request each Government to communicate to tlie Pan American Union the 
modifications which in its judgment will make ratification possible. 

5, The communication addressed to the American Governments in accordance 
with the preceding paragraphs, shall be sent once a year, an endeavor being 
made to send it at the time of the regular session of the respective Congress. 

These regulations were approved by the Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States, held at Lima in December, 1938. 

If a conference is summoned at the initiative of a particular slate or 
of a group of states, cither a special body for following the application 
of the results of the conference is created, or this task is entrusted to the 
government of the country in which the meeting takes place* Thus, as 
an example of the first method it may be noted that the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture, held at Hot Springs in 1943, pro- 
vided for the creation of a permanent organization in the field of food 
and agriculture. It entrusted the task of carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference, up to the moment of actual operation of that 
permanent organization, to an Interim Commission* 

An example of the other method can be found in the decision of the 
Opium Conference of The Hague to entrust the Dutch Government 
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with the supervision of the opium traffic agreemcnts.^^ The Hague 
Opium Convention affords an interesting example of a successful at- 
tempt to expedite the ratification of an international agreement. An 
article of the Treaty of Versailles provided that states ratifying the 
treaty became automatically parties to the Opium Convention. 
Through this ingenious provision, the number of the parties to the 
Hague Convention increased considerably within a very short time. 

The fate of the conventions and agreements embodying the efforts of 
many League of Nations conferences to promote international coopera- 
tion will inevitably be discussed on the occasion of the future peace 
settlement. Numerous international conventions concluded under the 
auspices of the League confer special tasks upon the Secretary General 
of the League, upon the Council of the League, or upon special bodies 
affiliated with the League.®^ Methods must be evolved to preserve the 
results of these achievements of the League, and to incorporate the 
machinery created by the League conferences in the new international 
system which will emerge from the present war, 

” This task was later entrusted to the League of Nations, 

w See Memorandum of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, Powers and Duties 
Attributed to the League of Nations by International Treatiest L.N. Document C.3.M.3. 
T944.V. 
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PROCEDURE OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND 
PROCEDURE FOR THE CONCLUSION AND DRAFTING 

OF TREATIES 

CONDENSED VERSION OF A REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE OF 

THE COMMIITEE OF EXPERTS FOR THE PROGRESSIVE CODI- 
FICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW‘ 

M. Mastny, Rapporteur 

M* Rxjndstein, Member of the Sub-Committee 

The two members of the Sub-Committee — the doubts and objections of 
various writers on international law on the possibility of the formulation of rules 
of procedure for international conferences notwithstanding — have come to the 
conclusion that systematically regulated procedures are possible and that rules 
for the organization of international conferences can be laid down provided 
that these rules arc sufficiently general to allow States and their representatives 
the requisite freedom in settling the details in each case according to circum- 
stances and with due regard to the special requirements which may arise in 
practice/' 

“The technique of the organisation and procedure of international conferences 
has developed gradually since the seventeenth century (the first foundations 
were laid by the Congress of Westphalia and the Congress of Vienna). 

“The procedure of present-day conferences has been based, in the case of 
political conferences, on the Berlin Congress of 1878; in the case of conferences 
relating to the codification of law, on the two Hague Conferences of 1899 and 
1907; and in the case of administrative conferences, on the conferences of the 
International Unions (postal, telegraphic, etc,) and their international bureaux. 

“As regards more especially the preparatory procedure (preliminaries, prepa- 
ration of the subject, invitations and convocation), it is the London Maritime 
Conference of 1908-9 which serves as model, 

“A certain number of practices have grown up and these reappear at each 
conference and are handed on from one to the other. 

“Sometimes the rules in concreto are supplemented as to detail to meet special 
requirements which arise in practice, and sometimes the rules of procedure, 
particulaily those of the meetings themselves, are simplified. 

1 Committee of Experts for the Progreeslve Codification of International Law, RepoH 
io tha Council of the League of Nations on the Questions which AMear Ripe for International 
Regulation^ L.N. Document C.196.M, 70,1927 V. IC.P.D. 1.95(2) j, pp. 106-13 
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“The process of evolution reached its culminating point in the Proceedings 
of the Peace Conferences at Paris and in the activities of the League of Nations 
and its Secretariat. The latter has rendered ininicubc hervices in connection with 
the problem with which we are dealing by working out all the details involved by 
the complexity of the inteinational life of to-day. 

“The process of evolution has not yet ceased, however. To realise tliis, it is 
suiricient to study tlie history of recent conferences and to oliservc that the 
procedure, while in general following cbtabllshed precedent, has been modified 
in detail by the application of special provisions in (oncreloT 

“The rules whicli usually govern the procedure of international conferences 
may be divided into two categories. 

“i. The first category includes a scricvS of rules which are left to the free 
choice of the States and their representatives taking i>arl in the conference. 

“As regards this category it is impossible to say that a custom exists in the 
legal sense of the term, as the rules are purely foimul and can constantly be 
changed at the discretion of the participating States. 

“This category of rules is based on usage followed without opinio lucessitaiisT 

“2. The second category, on the other hand, includes certain rules which 
from the legal point of view are merely the application of certain fundamental 
principles generally recognised as forming part of existing international law 
(customary law, opinio necessitatis^^). 

“It is in particular the questions coming within this second category which, 
having their origin in international customary law (substantive law), are not 
always interpreted and applied in the same way and offer difficulties which often 
hamper the smooth running of international conferences. 

“Clearly, the codification of rules the terms of which depend on the previous 
solution of a controversial question would in principle present greater difficulties 
than a simple codification of customs and practices which arc universally ad- 
mitted and uniformly interpreted* 

“The utility of codification is therefore not always in proportion to its prac- 
ticability. 

“The Rapporteur, for his part, lias no licaUation, however, in pronouncing in 
favour of a codification extending even to controversial tiueslions, and he believes 
that a codification of this kind in the wide sense of the term wonlcl render the 
greatest service to international relations in connection with conferences. 

“ . . . the discussion of questions of substantive law should be limited to 
problems which are directly connected with questions of form, 

“Apart from this, codification must necessarily avoid trespassing on the 
domain of politics, which nevertheless often has an influence on the provisions 
in concreto. 
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‘^At the same time it should adopt formulas sufficiently wide to allow of any 
special measures being taken which may be required in particular cases, 

* ♦ ♦ 

“To answer the question ‘what such rules should be/ it is necessary first 
of all to decide on what basis regulation should be established. 

“Three solutions suggest themselves: 

“(i) Regulation of procedure containing only rules common to all types of 
conferences; 

“(2) Detailed regulation of the procedure of a certain type of conference; 

“(3) Adoption in a convention of certain general principles which should 
be observed by States when conferences are held, irrespective of the special 
nature of such conferences/* 

The Rapporteur considers solutions (i) and (2) as impracticable, the first 
necessitating such generality as would render it unfit for codification, and the 
second because it would not permit any uniform or universal type of rules of 
procedure. The third alternative appears capable of adoption. 

The scope of codification to be undertaken is exemplified by the following 
list: 


“List of Subjects to be Examined 

PROCEDURE OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 
General principles. 

Definition of International Conferences. 

Classification of International Conferences. 

A. Orga 7 tisaUon. 

Qualifications for membership. 

Independent States. 

Composite States. 

States not enjoying complete independence and other formations. 
Right of representation. 

States concerned. 

Admission of third Powers. 

Rights of members taking part, 

System of representation. 

Delegations. 

Questions of competence. 

(а) Plenit)otenUary delegates, Principal representatives, 

Assistant delegates. ^ 

Substitute representatives. 

Secretaries of delegations. 

Experts. 

Technical assistants. 

Auxiliary staff, 

(б) Observers. 

Diplomatic privileges and immunities. 
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B» Preparatory Procedure^ 

Preliminary conventions* 

Initiative, invitation, convocation* 

Previous agreement on the subjects of the conference. 

Choice of place and date* 

Preparation of the subject-matter and drafting of agenda (method and form), 
Proposals and preliminary drafts (priority). 

Reservations, 

C* Procedure of the Conference (Rules of Procedure). 

Rank and precedence* 

Language employed (translation, iuterproters). 

Chairmanship (provisional chairmanslnp). 

The Bureau: its competence. 

Powers of the Chairman* 

Verification (exchange, dejx^sit) of full powerB* 

Unlimited powers* Full powers. 

Limited powers. 

Authorization. 

Instructions, 

Credentials of diplomatic agents. 

Committees and sub-commiUecs. 

Their members* 

Drafting committee. 

Rapporteurs; co-rapporteuis* 

Debates. 

Rules to be followed during the debates. 

Agenda. 

Proposals. Manner, initiative, priority. Placing of new questions on the 
agenda. 

Draft resolutions, amendments and motions* 

Previous question: motion for suspension. 

Voting: method and form. 

Unanimity. Absolute majority. Specified majority. 

Plurality of votes. 

Voice in the decision, 

Voice in the discussion* 

Right of a minority to withdraw. 

Right of protest* 

Declarations, Reservations* 

Minutes (records). 

Intrinsic value. Form, Adoption* 

Publicity. Public and Private Meetings. 

Press report* 

Final Act. 

Protocol of Closure*’ ' 

In the second part of the Reix>rt the Rapporteur and the member of the 
Sub-Committee enter into a detailed examination of the Hat of subjects to be 
taken into account for the conclusion and drafting of trmiUoa* 

"The different classifications of international treaties are as numerous as tlie 
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writers who have dealt with them, and vary with the individual point of view. 
Most of them are of Uttlo practical value. 

“Nevertheless, it is the duty of the Rapporteur to call the attention of the 
Committee to the prevailing anarchy as regards terminology (treaty, convention, 
pact, agreement, arrangement, protocol, declaration, etc.). Up to the present, 
all attempts to obtain a uniform classification based on principles which take 
due account of the need of co-ordinating nomenclature, form and contents, have 
failed. In practice, little attention is paid to the exact meaning which should be 
given to tei ms customarily used. 

“The choice of nomenclature and foim is governed by arbitrary considerations 
and depends upon the nature of the lelations between States, the custom of the 
respective chancelleries, and sometimes even upon the carelessness of those who 
draft diplomatic instruments. 

“The Rapporteur sees no need to propose that these questions, which indeed 
are of no legal importance, should be regulated by treaty agreement, since in his 
opinion the remedy lies in the regular practice of registration as provided in 
Article 18 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, which is bound sooner or 
later to lead more or less automatically to the desired standardisation of nomen- 
clature. At the same time, a certain elasticity in terminology is both inevitable 
and necessary in order that States may be left the freedom they require.^’ 

In this connection codification, therefore, is not considered feasible. As a 
remedy, apart from the practice of the registration of treaties, the Rapporteur 
recommends simplification of existing forms and elimination of certain antiquated 
formulas which are no longer in complete accord with contemporary legal ideas 
and which act as obstacles to the establishment of rules of procedure. 

“Quite recent practice appears to be in favour of first ensuring the internal 
validity of treaties, but this treatment of the question can obviously only apply 
to particular cases and can provide no answer to disputed points of theory. 

“Settlement by codification being excluded, would it not at least be possible 
to seek means of solving the problem in order to safeguard the legal relations 
between States? 

“The various kinds of constitutional clauses referring to these questions and 
the different interpretations given of them — interpretations which may in the 
future differ still further — make the legal position in the matter very vague. 
The Rapporteur thinks that legal relations between States would greatly gain 
both in security and clearness if Governments decided to notify such clauses to 
one another together with the authentic interpretation which they give to them 
in practice, 

“This idea is not entirely new and is akin to the proposal formulated by the 
League Secretarial in Article 10 of its memorandum of May 19, 1920. 

“The Rapporteur has no doubt that such a list of the constitutional clauses of 
all countries, accompanied by their authentic interpretation, would greatly help 
in clarifying international relations.'' 


II 


DRAFT AGENDA OF THE CONFERENCE ON FOOD 
AND AGRICULTURE ^ 

{Hot Springs, Virginia, May 18-- Junes, IQ43) 

AGENDA FOR THE CONFERENCE 

The agenda is organized around the following conception of the problem with 
which the Conference should deal : 

The agenda begins with an effort to ascertain the facts as to what are the needs 
of the various peoples of the world for food and other essential agricultural 
products^ with due regard to differing conditions and possibilities among coun- 
tries. It recognizes that in the past excessive accumulations of certain agricul- 
tural products were in fact not surpluses at all when measured by the world’s 
minimum needs of food and clothing; that these so-callcd surpluses were usually 
the result of maldistribution and underconsumption, It then seeks to ascertain 
the prospects for so organizing world agricultural production as to enable the 
satisfaction of these needs and to explore the measures, both domestic and 
international, by which production can be enhanced and better directed in terms 
of consumption. Finally it examines the measures and conditions which are 
necessary to assure that what can be produced moves into consumption. 

L Consumption levels and requirements 

A. Food 

1. Character and extent of consumption deficiencies in each country 

2. Causes and consequences of malnutrition 

3. Measures for improving standards of consumption (education, 

etc,) 

4. Reasonable national and international goals for improved food 

consumption 

B. Other essential agricultural products 

1. Pre-war consumption levels in various countries as influenced by 

prosperity or depression and by buying power of the population 

2. Reasonable national and international goals for improved con- 

sumption with sustained employment and expanded induBlrlal 

activity 

11 . Expansion of production and adaptation to consumption needs 

A, Measures for direction of production toward commodities, the supply 
of which should be increased 

B* Measures for shifting production out of commodities in chronic surplus 

1 ''Agenda for the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture," U. S. De- 
partment of State, Bulletin, May i, 1943, Vol. VIU, No. aoi, pp. 388-89, 
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C. Measures for improving agricultural productivity and efficiency 

D. Measures for development and conservation of agricultural resources 

E. Opportunities for occupational adjustments in agricultural popula- 

tions 

in. Facilitation and improvement of distribution 

A. Relation of national and international economic policies to agricul- 

tural problems, with special reference to the facilitation of the 
movement of agricultural products in commerce 

1. Expansion of international trade 

2 , Broad policies for assuring increased production and consumption 

in general 

B. Iinprovemeui of agricultural marketing, processing, and distribution 

C. Special measures for wider food distribution 

1 , Improvement of consumption of low-income groups 

2. International disposition of commodities in oversupply 

D. Buffer stocks and commodity arrangements to assure equitable prices 

and adequate supplies 

IV. Recommendations for continuing and carrying forward the work of the 
Conference 


Ill 

INVITATION, SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONFIHIKNCE 
OF AMERICAN STATES' 

{Montemdeo, 1933) 

TEXT OF THE INVITATION SENT BY THE (iOVERNMENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF URUGUAY TO THE MINISTERS OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS OF ALL THE AMERICAN REPUBLKVS 

MiNib'iKY or F()K3 :i(»n Affairs 
Montmdco, Augml^ X933. 

Mr, Mikistlr: 

By decision of the Sixth International Conference of American Stales met at 
La Habana, the next convention of the American Nations shall take place in the 
City of Montevideo. 

The date of the inaugural session of the Seventh lutei national Conference 
having been definitely fixed for the 3rcl of December by the Pan American Union 
in accord with the Government of Uruguay, — my Government has the high 
honor of transmitting to Your Excellency the respective invitation, in the hope 
that no American country shall be absent from the future abbcmbly of American 
nations. 

The order of the day of the Seventh International Conference of American 
States, has been duly remitted to Your Excellency by the Pan American Union 
together with the Regulations of the convention. 

It would be superfluous to point out on this occasion I ho capital imt)ortance 
of the topics to be examined, since the exceptional gravity of the hour confess to 
[confers on] the future Assembly of American couultics a transcoudency un- 
equalled until the present. 

The deep preoccupation created by the economic, financial, political and social 
difficulties in the midst of which are struggling, beside the other countries, the 
Stales of the New World, shall envelop the Conference in an atmosphere of 
anxious hope and expectant serenity. 

An acute sense of reality must inevitably open its way through what, until 
today, has constituted an ideal plan which has gradually been taking concrete 
form for several decades. 

Economic interdependence must be examined with a sincere deep realization 
of the redprocal fraternal interest of all the peoples of the Continent. 

I Seventh International Conference of American States, Plenary Sessiomt Minutes md 
Antecedents^ Montevideo, 1933, p, 10. 
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America, in its creative vocation, may, and must discover the new way leading 
to pacific external and internal stability and to work, which is productive only 
when justly and normally remunerated. 

It is necessary that there be faith between men and nations; that political and 
economic peace go forth together, since they are both aspects of the loyal under- 
fatanding of nations; that eyes may not be closed to the hard and unfortunate 
reality; in a word, that Pan Americanism and fraternity be what they should 
be, — ‘ the maintenance of incessant energy towards collective superiority. 

Because of these reasons the Government of Uruguay trusts that Your 
Excellency’s Government shall grant us the honor of attending the future 
assembly of American Nations to be convened at Montevideo, wheie the Dele- 
gates of your country shall be received by their Uruguayan brothers, with the 
loyal affection and cordial welcome peculiar to fraternal meetings. 

I leiteralo to Your Excellency the assurances of my highest consideration, 

Alberto 

To his Excellency, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs of. ... . 


IV 


OFFICE RULES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS CONCF.RNING 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR MEETINGS ^ 

The relevant passages of the Ofiicc Rules read as follows: 

PreUmhtary Consultation 

246 {a) The convocation of a meeting may in certain circumstances raise 
questions of a political rather than an adminivStrativc character, In such cabes> 
Sections shall submit the matter to the Secretary-General before proposing the 
necessary administrative arrangements, 

(6) Asa preliminary to the fixing of the date of a meeting and before a formal 
request for administrative assistance is submitted in accordance with Rule 247 
below, the action Section shall consult the Chief of the Document Service in 
order to ascertain whether at the date proposed the necessary staff and ac- 
commodation may be expected to be available. When the Council or the Assembly 
is in session, other meetings will, in principle, not be authorised. 

Authorisation 

247. The definitive request for the necessary administrative assistance for 
a meeting shall be made on the prescribed form (Form 22). 

In accordance with the directions on the form, the action Section shall give 
particulars regarding the nature, place, date, and probable duration of the 
meeting; the kind of records which it is proposed to issue; the staff and ac- 
commodation required; and the item of the budget under which it is proposed 
to meet the expense, Moreover, in order that the final decision may be based on 
knowledge of the entire administrative and financial charge involved, the action 
Section shall attach to the form: 

(а) a list of the names and places of residence of committee members or any 
persons, other than officials of the Secretariat, who may be expected to attend 
the meeting at the expense of the League; 

(б) (in the case of meetings held away from the scat of the League) a list of 
the names of all officials of the Secretariat, other than those of the internal 
administrative services, whose presence at the meeting it considers desirable. 
In compiling this list, the action Section shall consult the Head of any other 
Section concerned. 

Printing 

248, When printing is required, authorisation shall be sought independently, 

1 League of Nations, Sccrciartai Office Rules (Geneva, 1936), Rules 346-249, pp. 94“9S* 
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Minutes 

249. Except when the necessity is clearly demonstrated, Minutes of the sub- 
committees shall not be made and Minute-writers will theiefore not be provided. 
A short iccord of the meetings of sub-committees drafted by a member of the 
action Section should usually sufTice. 
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JOURNAL OF THE NINETEENTH SESSION OF THE 
ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

{Firsl Isst(e) 

No. I. — Geneva, Saturday, September loth, 1938 


COMMUNICATIONvS TO THE EDITOR OE THE 
JOURNAL 

[Material for inclusion in the Journal should be addtCHSOd to the E<litor» Mr. . . . , 
Room . . , Tel. , . ] 


NOTICE 

For the benefit of delegations and the public, vatious improvements will be 
made in the Assembly Journal this year. 

1. In future, the Journal will contain summaries of all bpeeches delivered at 
plenary meetings of the Assembly. 

2. All resolutions will be reproduced in full, 

[The last number of the Journal will contain a special index to the resolutions, 
for the use of readers and subscribers, pending their publication in book form.] 

[3, Following the suggestion of several delegates, the reports of committee 
meetings will appear in the Journal in a (more) condensed form. 

Full minutes will be circulated with the least possible delay.] 

L OPENING OF THE SESSION 

The nineteenth ordinary session of the Assembly opens the day after to- 
morrow, Monday, September 12th, 1938, at ix a.m* 

Pending the election of the President of the Assembly, Mr. W. J. Jordan, 
Delegate of New Zealand and President of the Council, will take the chair. 


II. PLACES OF MEETING OF THE ASSEMBLY, COUNCIL, 
AND COMMrrTEES 

Meetings of the Assembly, Committees, and the Council will be held in the 
League of Nations Building. 

1 League of Nations, Journal of ihe NinetmUh Ssi^sion of Assembly t pp. i-p, 

» Condensations of paragraphs are marked by brackets, 
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The Assembly Committees will sit as follows: 

[First Committee in Committee-room XI. Second to Sixth Committee and 
General Committee of the Assembly in . . ] 

[Room numbers of additional Committees set up by the Assembly will be 
announced in the Assembly Joujnal,] 


III. PROGRAMME OF MEETINGS 

[Note by the Secret ary-Genctal stating that the following piogramme must 
be considcicd provisional, the Assembly being sole judge of its piocedure.] 

First Plenary Meeting op the Assembly ^ 

Monday f September 12th, XQ38, at ii am. 

1. Constitution of the Credentials Committee. 

2. Opening Speech by the President of the Council, as temporary President 

of the Assembly. 

3. Report of the Credentials Committee. 

4. Constitution of the Nomination Committee 


IV, SECRETARIAT OF TPIE ASSEMBLY 

The Secretary-General, in his capacity of Secretary to the Assembly, will have 
the assistance of the Genital Section (Head of Section: Mr, ) 

The following officials will act as secretaries to the President (also to the 
General Committee®) and to the Committees: 

President: ® 


Mr*... 

Mr. .. 

Committees: 

[First Committee; Mr. . , 

Second to 

Sixth Committee; Mr, . . .] 

» The agenda of the nineteenth acaslon of the Assembly has been circulated to delegates 
as L,N, Document A.a(I),r038. — * Note in ori^itnaL 

^ At the opening of the nrat meeting, the Secretariat will distribute forms to the dele- 
gations, 80 that the latter can fill in the namea of the delegates who will take part in the 
work of the various committees. These forma will be collected without delay, so that a Hat 
of members of committees may be compiled by the Secretariat and supplied to delegations 
at Uie opening of the af ternoon meeting of the Assembly. — Note %n original. 

® All communications for the President’s Secretariat should be addressed to piealdent s 
Secretariat, Room . (Telephone . . ,)♦ — Note tn original. 
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In addition, a member of the Legal Section will be attached to the Secretariat 
of each of the main Committees. 

Agenda Committee: Mr. . . . 

Credentials Committee: Mi. ... 


V. ORDER OF MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES 

[It is customary for three Committees to meet in the morning and for the 
remaining three to meet in the afternoon. 

Suggested modifications for this practice are to be found in document C.169. 
1938.11.0. and, in abbreviated form, in document A.3i.r938.] 


VI. VERBATIM RECORD OF PLENARY MEETINGS AND 
MINUTES OF COMMITTEES 

(a) Plenary Meetings 

[A mimeographed provisional copy of the speeches delivered at the meetings 
of the Aswsembly will be handed to each delegate soon after the meeting. No 
additional copies will be available. 

Delegates desiring to make corrections in their spceclics arc requested to 
address their communications to . . . (Room . . . ; Tel. . . .), within twenty’-four 
hours after the meeting,] 

The final text of the Verbatim Record will be distributed to the delegations as 
soon as possible. 

(6) Committees of the Assembly 

The usual Provisional Minutes, which are summaries and not stenographic 
records, of the meetings of Committees, will be distributed to the delegates as 
soon as possible after each meeting. 

Delegates arc requested to forward to the Secretary of the Committee within 
twenty-four hours after the distribution of the provisional text any corrections 
which they desire to have included in the final summary* 

There will also be verbatim records for certain meetings of Committcca, 


VII. CREDENTIALS OF DELEGATES 

[In accordance with the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly, the full fxiwcra 
of the representatives shall be delivered to the Secretary-General, if possible, one 
week before the date fixed for the opening of the session,^* 
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It is rcciiiested that Delegates’ credentials not pieviously sent to the Secretariat 
be forwarded to . . . , or handed to . , » 


VIII. CHANGES IN THE MEMBERSHIP OF DELEGATIONS 

[Secretaries of delegations are asked to notify changes in the membership of 
delegations to Miss . . . , Room . . Teh . , .] 


IX. RECEIPT AND DISTRIBUTION OF DOCUMENTS 

Delegates desiring to have documents duplicated^ translated and distributed 
to the Assembly or its Committees should hand them — in duplicate if possible — 
to the Secretary of the President if they are for circulation to the Assembly, or, 
if they are for circulation to one of the Committees, to the Secretary of the 
Committee in question. 

Assembly documents will be distributed individually to principal delegates. 

Committee documc7its (roneoed). — One copy will be distributed to each dele- 
gate and substitute delegate sitting on any Committee. 

Supplementary copies of documents for the use of secretariats of delegations 
will) on special request only, be sent to their offices. 

A form for the request of supplementary copies has been sent to each delega- 
tion. 

The Distribution Service in the Assembly building will work during plenary 
meetings only. At other times, members of delegations should apply to the 
Distribution Service (first floor of the Council Building). 


X. SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR MEETINGS OF THE 
ASSEMBLY, COUNCIL AND COMMITTEES 

[Note, ^ The Secretary-General has the honor to inform the members of 
delegations of the rules in force with reference to admittance to meetings and 
the maintenance of order. 

These rules provide in particular for a strict scrutiny of admission tickets. 
Having been established in the interest of the delegations themselves, the Secre- 
tary-General feels sure that the latter will be good enough to facilitate their 
application by showing their tickets to the doorkeepers of their own accord. 

The Secretary-General himself has made the necessary arrangements to 
obviate as far as possible any inconvenience that might be caused to delegates 
by the enforcement of the rules in question.] 
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L Maintenance of Order 

I. Order will be maintained inside the Assembly Hall, the Council Room, and 
the Committee Rooms by uniformed attendants of the Secretarial, who may be 
re-inforced, on the authority of the Secretary-General, by plainclothes police- 
men. Uniformed policemen {gendarmes) may not take action iuBidc the meeting- 
rooms without the permission of the President of the Assembly, the President of 
the Council, or the Secretary-General. 

2* Smoking is forbidden in the Assembly Hall and the Council Room. 

3. Members of delegations and oflicials arc asked to refiain as far as possible 
from leaving or entering the Assembly Hall or the Council Room during speeches 
or their interpretations. 

4. Two minutes will always be allowed to elapse between the end of a 
speech and its interpretation, and only during this period will members of 
the public be allowed to enter or leave. At other times, the doois will be kept 
closed. 

5. Demonstrations of any kind, including applause, arc prohibited on the 
diplomatic benches and in the seats icservcd for the Press and public. The Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, the President of the Council, or the Secretary-General 
may order demonstrators to be removed and the galleries cleared. 

[6, Uniformed attendants will be instructed to insure complete quiet during 
speeches and their interpretations.] 

7. A bell will be rung to indicate the opening, adjournment, resumption, and 
closing of meetings, and the beginning and end of interpretation a. 

8. A representative of the Internal Services will lemain permanently on the 
presidential platform. He will be stationed on the left-hand side of the rostrum 
in the Assembly Hall and on the right-hand in the Council Room, facing the 
audience. 


II. AuMmANCE 10 Meetings 
I. General Arrangements 

Only holders of tickets issued by the competent department of the Secretariat 
may enter meeting-rooms. All tickets are strictly personal and non- transferable. 
They must be presented at the doors and whenever requested by the ofiicials in 
charge. The doorkeepers will refuse to admit anyone on a ticket issued in another 
personas name, and will conliscate the ticket. 

2. Admittance of Secretariat Officials 

(a) To obtain admittance to the meeting-rooms, an ofiidal must show his 
identity-card, or, failing this, a "Service^' Card, 

(b) “Service** Cards with a vertical stripe may be given to temporary officials 
of the Secretariat on duty in the Assembly Hall or the Council Room. 
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(c) /Usemhly 

(i) Only members of the Secretariat on duty at AssemUy meetings may enter 
the ground floor of the halL 

[The front row of seats facing the presidential platform is reserved for directors. 
A restricted number of seats is furthermore reserved for experts and secretaries 
who arc at the disposal of oflicials on duty during meetings. 

(ii) Other officials may sit in the front row of one of the side galleries reserved 
for the public.] 

(d) Council 

(i) At Council meetings ► the scats near the Council table are reserved for 
members of the delegations to the Council and for officials on duty. 

[(ii) Members of the Sccietarial who have permission to attend meetings will 
sit in the public gallery where scats aio reserved for them.] 

3. Issue of Admission Tickets 

(a) To Members of Delegations 

[Admission tickets for meetings of the Assembly ^ the Council and Committees 
will be issued to members of delegations by the Ticket Office on the basis of the 
official lists sent by Governments to the Secretariat.] 

Should the names of member^ of delegations not be shown on the official lists, 
delegations may obtain tickets by making a written and signed application to the 
Ticket Office, Door .... 

Should admission tickets be left behind or lost, members of delegations are 
requested to inform the Ticket Office. 

(b) To Relatives of Members of Delegations and Persons sponsored by the Latter^ 

[Relatives of members of delegations and persons sponsored by them may 
obtain tickets for public meetings. Application should be made through delega- 
tions to the Ticket Office.] 

As a general rule, such tickets will be valid for one meeting only. 

The accommodation in the public gallery of the Council Room being very 
limited (fifty seats tor all the delegations), the Secretary-General is obliged to 
confine the number of ‘^permanent reserved** tickets to one for each delegation. 
Wlien there is room, however, an additional day ticket, giving access to the 
diplomatic gallery, will be placed at the disposal of each delegation. Delegations 
are requested to supply the Ticket Office in writing with all necessary informa- 
tion (rank, profession, nationality, etc.) relating to persons for whom a card is 
requested. 

(c) To Relatives of Members of the Secretariat and Persons sponsored by the Latter 
Assembly, — Officials can obtain for relations or friends day tickets for the 

public gallery. 
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Council — As a large proportion of the seats in the public gallery has to be 
reserved for the families of members of delegations, the Press, and organisations, 
the number of places available for the public is very limited^ Ofiicials of the 
Secretariat are therefore asked to confine their applications to the strict minimum, 

(d) To Members of International Organisations 

International organisations wishing to secure for their members admission 
tickets to public meetings of the Assembly and Committcoh should apply to . .. 

(e) To Journalists^ Cinema-operators, Cartoonists, and Photographers 

Journalists, cinema-operators, cartoonists, and photographers wishing for 
admission tickets should apply to tlie Information Section as laid down in the 
special regulations. 

Three special galleries are reserved for journalists at public meetings in the 
Assembly Hall, 

Journalists, and if necessary their secretaries, cinema-operators, cartoonists, 
and photographers must show their tickets at the door and whenever requested 
by the responsible o/Hcials, 

On the recommendation of the Information Section, which will consult the 
Internal Administration in each case, tlie Secretary-General will decide before 
each meeting the number of cinema-operators, cartoonists, and photographers 
to be admitted to the Assembly Hall. They must conform strictly to the regula- 
tions and perform their work solely at the places reserved for them, 

No cinema-operators, cartoonists, or photograpliers will be admitetcl to 
Committee meetings. 

(f) To the Public 

Members of the public may obtain admission tickets for public meetings of the 
Assembly and the Council by applying to the Ticket Oflice and submitting 
identity-papers and a recommendation signed by a member of a delegation, an 
official of the Secretariat or International Labour Office, a public authority, or a 
person known to the Secretariat. Tickets will only be issued for the number of 
seats available, 

(The Ticket Office is situated. , * , A branch office for the issue of Lickeisfor 
public meetings of the Assembly will be open in . , . hal£-an-hour before and 
hal£-an-hour after the opening of each meeting.] 

Note, — Applications by telephone cannot be considered. 

4, Supervision of Entry to and Presenj^e at Meetings 

(а) The official doorkeepers are instructed to insist on admission tickets being 
shown, and to see that persons entering the meeting-room or Assembly Hall 
do so by the proper door. 

(б) It will be the constant duty of ushers to see that Uic doors and their ap- 
proaches are kept clear. 
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(c) Members of the public, journalists, and the families of members of delega- 
tions and members of the Secretariat are not admitted to the accommodation 
reserved for delegates. 


5, Admission of Visitors to the Secretariat 

[Persons wisliiag to see members of the Secretariat are requested to wait in 
Room . . . .] The messenger on duty will telephone to the official concerned, who 
will inform him whether he can receive them. If he can, the visitors will be ac- 
companied to and from the officiars ofBce by a messenger. 


XL MOTOR-CARS 


(a) Labels for Cars 


[To facilitate the parking of cars, the following labels will be issued: 

Circular labels ‘‘S.D*N.i938’’ to delegates and membeis of delegations; 
A green star to officials of the Secretariat; 

A green disk to journalists. 

Applications for the various labels may be made to the Internal Services, 
Room. . .♦] 


(&) Car Pauics 


[Cars are not allowed to park near the entrances. 

Allocation of car parks (see plan included in the present number of the Journal) : 

(a) Members of Delegations to the Assembly: Park. , . 

(b) Members of the Council and Senior Officials: Park, . , 

(c) Officials of the Secretariat; Park. . . 

(d) Journalists: Park. . . 

(i?) Public: Parks, . . 

Taxis . . 

[Section {c) states that a Room (...) is available for Delegates’ chauffeurs.] 


XIL* MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION OF PRACTICAL VALUE 
L Information Office 

There will be an Information Office (Telephone . .) in the lobby, near . . . 
to which members of delegations may apply for admission tickets in the event of 
la8t**minute changes in the membership of delegations. The Information Office will 
transmit to members of delegations correspondence or parcels received for them. 
Lost property may be claimed at the same office. 
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IL Offices for the Use of Delegations 

Offices in the Assembly Building will be available for clolegalions on lequest. 

IIL Rooms for Memhers of Delegations 

(a) Waiting-room 

A waiting-ioom near the Information Office !b available for meini)erH of delega- 
tions wishing to comply with requests for interviews frotn leprascntatives of in- 
ternational organisations or piivatc persons. 

(b) Private Rooms and Writing-rooms 

Rooms ... arc available for members of delegations for i)rivate conversa- 
tions. The rooms , . . have been set aside as writing-rooms. 

IV. Postal, Telegraph, Am Telephone Fachjiiils 

The Swiss postal authorities will have a sub-post-office open near the Entrance 
Hall of the Assembly building . , , for members of delegations. 

Telephone and telegraph facilities for journalists will be found on the Jsl floor. 

V. Newspaper and Bookstalls, etc. 

Newspapers, cigars, and cigarettes will be on sale in the lobby near, . . . 

The room for the sale of Secretariat publications will be found. . . . 

VL Restaurant and Snack Bar 

Members of delegations, journalists, and officials may use the restaurant and 
snack bar on the upper floor of the Assembly building. 

VII. First-aid Post 

A first-aid post in charge of a nurse will be set up in , . , and supplied with 
equipment as recommended by the Medical Adviser, Two attendants will be 
responsible for the transport of sick or injured persons. 

In emergency, apply to the doorkeepers, to the Information Office (Tele- 
phone to the representative of the Internal Services on duty near the 
platform or direct to the hospital (Telephone . . .), 

Vni. Plan of Meeting-Rooms and Car Parks 

A plan showing how to roach the meeting-rooms and car parka ia included 
in the present number of the Journal Members of delegations can obtain 
copies of the plan on application to the Information Office in the lobby near 
Door No. . , . 
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Note* — A special note should be made of the following telephone and office 
numbers: 

Secretariat of the President and Bureau of the Assembly: 

[l7iformation Ojjke: 

Ticket Office: 

(a) Principal ofiicc: 

(h) Branch office: 

First-aid Post: 

Infoimation Office, Telephone . . . 

Plospital, Telephone . . 


XIIL LOCAL MOTOR-OMNIBUS SERVICE 

[Contains description of various bus routes to places of meeting; time tables 
can be consulted at Information Office and bus termini. Prices of fares are given.] 


VI 

REPORT ON THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR TIIF. SIWENTH 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AMKRK^AN STATES ^ 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENICRAL OF THE C'ONFKUENCEa 

MoNHfiViDico, January 4^ 

To Mr. Alberto MANii, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Montevideo. 

Mr. Minister: 

I am pleased to submit for your consideration, and within the period desig- 
nated, the detailed report regarding the organiisatiou of the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, which took place in our capital from the 
3rd to the 26th of December. 

Upon being named Secretary General by decree of the Executive Powers on 
May iQtli, and charged with directing the jircparatory work of orgduiziation, 
my first concern was to choose a place where the Conference might be held. 

At first it seemed that the Alcnco of Montevideo met the conditions necessary 
for the ends sought. For this reason I rcciuested the authorities to grant the use 
of the building, which request met with the most favorable reapotibe on the part 
of the authorities. 

Later, however, it proved impOvSsible to house all the sessions of the Confer- 
ence in the Ateneo building, except by making many costly improvements and 
essential alterations. 

The Legislative Palace was then solicited immediately, because of its special 
adaptability to the purposes of the Conference, a judgment which has been vindi- 
cated in the celebration of the Conference. 

Meanwhile the Secretary General was working toward the best organizjation 
for the gathering. Therefore he kept in constant touch with Mr. Leo S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American Union, from whom he received very 
valuable suggestions accredited by his vast experience in this type of conferences. 

[The Report then goes on enumerating the names and functions of various 
interpreters, supervisors and persons responsible for translation and interpreta- 
tion, altogether numbering eighteen persons.] 

From the United States also, was secured the two-fold telephone system for 
simultaneous translation which worked very satisfactorily in the Chamber of 
the House of Representatives. 

1 “Report of the Secretary General of the Conference,” in Seventh International Con- 
ference or American States, Plenary Sessionst Minutes and AnimdmtSt Montevideo, ip33, 
pp. 242-46. 

^ Condensations or omissions of paragraphs are indicated by brackets* 
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The alterations necessary for the numerous meetings demanded by an In- 
ternalioiml Conference were made in the Legislative Palace, Whereupon, the 
lower floor of the Palace was put at the disposition of the press and communica- 
tion service, with their respective agencies. 

Ample space was allotted to the several telegraph agencies for the installation 
of their booths, so that all telegraphic and telephonic communications might be 
attended from the Palace itself. 

The “All American Cables/’ the “Western/’ the “T. T,” and the “Trans- 
radio” hastened to accept this offer, consequently it was possible to guarantee a 
rapid communication service without leaving the Palace, Cables were oppor- 
tunely laid and ilie naces.sary connections made with no expense to the State, 

The telephone service is worthy of special mention. It must be remembered 
that many delegates were located in hotels, such as Hotel Carrasco and Parque 
Hotel, with which there was no automatic telephone service. Eng. Bernardo 
Kayel, President of the Electric Power Plant and Telephones of the State, afforded 
a solution (or this problem, installing special cables with these hotels so that on 
the day of the inauguration of the Conference the automatic telephone service 
with the various hotel apartments occupied by foreign delegates was a reality. 

In the Palace also an automatic network was installed so that the offices of the 
personnel and those of the several delegations had at their service an autonomous, 
automatic system of communication, without the necessity of being tributaries 
of the central switchboard of the Palace. 

Adjacent to the journalists’ headquarters twelve telephone booths were placed, 
constructed especially by the Administration of the Electric Power-Plant of the 
State. These proved to be of great usefulness. 

Finally, the Uruguayan Postal Department installed a booth on the lower 
floor of the Palace. Under the direction of Mr. Duthut this model organization 
rendered invaluable services, 

The Hall of “Pasos Perdidos” was adequately improved, having been comple- 
mented with work which it was indispensable to realize. Over tlie archways lead- 
ing to the waiting rooms of the Senate and the House of Representatives were 
placed the plaster models which were to serve for the cari*ying out of the marble 
and bronze has relief which Architect Moretti had sketched, 

[Paragrapli referring to the artistic aspect of the alterations mentioned above 
omitted.] 

The Reception Hall, also, was subjected to necessary alterations. In fact, it 
may be said that the Reception Hall is only now usable, since its former presenta- 
tion and unfinished aspect made it unfit for any function, The Reception Hall 
was used, during the Conference, as the scat of several committees which held 
their sessions there. Space was provided there for the public and galleries for the 
journalists. 

Finally, certain alterations were introduced in the Chamber of the House of 
Representatives, in order to offer better accommodation to press agents, the 
great number of which agents made it necessary to provide adequate space. 
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A work room for reporters and journalists was installed on the lower floor of 
the Palace, agencies such as the United Press and La Nacl6t\ having put in 
special installations for the greater convenience of their editors* 


Given the fact that Montevideo, in spile of its great imix)rtance, lacks hotels 
in suflicient numbers and that, in those, there are not the convoniencos for 
numerous meetings, the Secretary General proposed that rooms within the 
Legislative Palace itself be put at the disposal of each delegation, these rooms to 
serve as the seat of the delegations' respective headquarters. 

For this reason all the delegations gathered in Montevideo had the accommo- 
dation of comfortable meeting places whcic ihov wore able to file tlielr docu- 
ments, hold their meetings and, in many instances, llmse looms .soived as the 
seat of sub-committees of the Conference itself. 


As concerns the material organization, the disposid of the Legislative Palace 
in its totality, was an essential factor in the success of the Conference. On certain 
days, as many as seventeen committees and sub-committccs were in session at 
the same time. The spaciousness of the Palace permitting so many meetings at 
one and the same time greatly expedited the work, avoiding annoyances which 
might otherwise have been experienced. 


The organization by the Secretary General was made on the following bases: 

In addition to the Secretary General's cabinet, the departments of “Protocol,” 
“Press,” “Conference Bulletin,” “Distribution of Documents,” “ Secretaries of 
Committees,” “Information,” “ Calligraphists, Editing, and Preparation of 
Treaties,” “Supplies and Internal Matters,” “Stenography,” “Interpreters and 
Translators,” were created. 

[The Protocol Department had to do with preparations for the reception and 
entertainment of the delegates, the regulation of entrance to the Palace, etc.] 
The Press Department, has had the mission of establishing a link with the 
journalists; its labor has been so intense that it has merited the most favorable 
comments on the part of all who have been served by this organ, 

A dally Bulletin was published giving reports of all the work of the day. The 
Bulletin appeared regularly before 9:00 r»,M. so that its contents might be utilized 
by all the newspapers of the Capital as well as by foreign news service. 

The editing of a radio message was also a part of this department’s work. 
Daily at 3 ;oo T.M. these messages were broadcast via Transradio in English and 
in Spanish and thus reached the farthest limits of the world. Furthermore this 
department superintended the motion-picture photograpliy wliich lent valuable 
services to the Conference, 

[Paragraph referring to a detailed report of the Press Department omitted.] 
The Conference Bulletin under the direction of Mr. Hdetor G6mcz Guillot, 
appeared punctually each morning, and contained information, stenographic 
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reports, minutes of committees, projects and initiatives related to the work of 
the Conference. Twenty-three numbers were published with a total of 764 pages 
containing documents corresponding to tlie Conference. 

The Department of Distribution of Documents, under the direction of Mr. 
Abclardo 'Forres Mendoza, carried out the delicate task of duplicating and 
distributing all documents of the Conference, Ninety-seven articles, treatises, 
etc., and 63 committee publications were printed, 215,556 sheets of paper and 
1,977 mimeograph stencils having been used. Printed works reach 328 in number. 
These data give an idea of the enormous task accomplished by this department. 

A general organization of Secretaries of Committees, under the direction of Mr 
A. Carbonell Debali, coordinated the efforts of the Secretaries of each of the 
committees into which the Conference was divided. 

Heading said committees was a select group of young lawyers who dedicated 
their clTorts integrally in a patriotic and wholly unselfish manner, abandoning 
temporarily their habitual occupation in order to dedicate themselves whole- 
heartedly to this exacting task, 

[The Report enumerates the names of the holders of these positions. Assistant 
secretaries for these committees were selected from the personnel of the Deliber- 
ating Assembly.] 

The Information Department with Mr, Enrique Blixen in charge, gave very 
satisfactory results. The matter of the entertainment of the delegations was op- 
portunely solved, this being a particularly arduous task, due to the scarcity of 
hotels adequate to satisfy the extraordinary demands placed upon them. 

Even though, following the tradition of international conferences meeting 
periodically, the State was not meeting the cost of entertaining our illustrious 
guests, it was absolutely necessary to establish a control of prices, in order to 
avoid abuses, and a discreet supervision for the securing of an equitable distribu- 
tion of available space among the various delegations. 

The Information Department was not only in charge of this phase of work but 
also that of preparing and organizing entertainments and receptions, such as the 
banquet offered by the President of the Republic in the Hall of Pasos Perdidos^’ 
of the Legislative Palace, the official balls offered by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the Club Uruguay on December 2nd and in Hotel Carrasco on Decem- 
ber 24th, the Christmas Eve Ball, the Luncheon in Marofias on the loth of 
December, and the Tea in the Pimta Carretas Golf Club, which demanded the 
greatest attention, competence and good will 

[The Department of Editing and Preparation of Treaties has been entrusted 
with the preparation of documents; original documents which were presented to 
the dolcgalions for signature were prepared by the head of the Department of 
Calligraphista,] 

The Department of Supplies and Internal Matters undertook the preparation 
of halls and committee rooms, vigilance and supervision of the personnel in gen- 
eral, control of supplies and provisions and the internal police vigilance of the 
Palace. Mr. Ricardo Paysde, distinguished official of the Deliberating Assembly, 
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and his assistant, Mr. Rodolfo Henestrosa, fulfilled the obligations of this depart- 
ment of difficult and exacting labor. 

The Stenographic Personnel was under the supervision of Messrs. Carlos Otero 
and Servando Suarez. The entire staff of stenographers of the Deliberating As- 
sembly was put at the disposal of tlie Conference. The service of this staff, which 
has been a real honor to the Uruguayan Administration, has ulre«\dy received my 
recognition, in a note of thanks to the Deliberating Assembly, sent at the dose of 
the sessions of the Conference. 

[The Department of Interpreters and Translators is still functioning in view of 
the necessity of publishing, in the four official languages, the Mnal Act and the 
minutes of the sessions of the Conference and its Committees.] 

In order to give an adequate idea of the intensity of the Secretary Geiieral'a 
tasks, it will be sufficient to record that 4^^ letters have been sent. Kurthennore, 
the correspondence of the ‘Tan American Union’* Section of the Minisiiy of 
Foreign Affairs, was left to the care of the Secretary Cieneral from the beginning 
of last August, i8o communications having been dispatched. 

These tasks have been carried out by personnel of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs who were transferred to the Secretary Generars staff without extra 
remuneration of any sort. 

[The efficient organization made it possible to conduct the Conference in the 
most economical manner.] 

For example, expenses for telegrams have been insignificant, due to the fact 
that all questions related to organization have been treated by correspondence 
and the use of telegrams assiduously avoided. 

The efficiency of technical experts also has been an essential factor in the 
smooth running of the Conference. It should be mentioned, in this connection, 
that in employing this personnel, the competence of the candidates was the exclu- 
sive consideration; they were selected in accordance to their degree of efficiency, 
and exemplary dedication being required of each. 

A special hand-book for the use of the delegates, the press and the public in 
general was issued, appearing the very day of the inauguration of the Conference. 

The List of Delegates, later corrected and amplified, was also published before 
the initiation of the Conference. 

[Paragraph relative to the preparation of a commemorative medal omitted.] 

The Department of Communications, in its turn, issued a special series of 
stamps, which were also given to the members of the foreign delegations. 


This report would not be complete if I did not mention tlie phase of the Con- 
ference related to the expenses occasioned by the Seventh International Con- 
ference of American States. 

At the beginning, and upon the initiative accepted by your Ministry, incor- 
porating it into the text of the respective proposed law, a permanent intervention 
of the General Accounting Department was organized In the Secretary Generars 
office. 
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In this way, we may say that the control was meticulously observed, payments 
being made by personal checks prepared by the Auditor General, Mr. Goyret 
Card, and signed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Secretary General of 
the Conference. 

Against the funds provided by law for Conference expenses (50.000 Uruguayan 
pesos), orders were drawn, proceeds of which were deposited integrally in a spe- 
dal Sub-account in the National Treasury, designated as “VII Conferencia 
Internacional Americana.*’ 

Checks iSsStied by the Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Secretary General of 
the Conference were cashed with the funds of this account, obligations for sup- 
plies and to the peisonnel being mot punctually, 

Expenses occasioned by the Conference are as follows: 


1) Personnel of tcchniciaiLs and experts under special contract, 

(Intorpreters, ^translators, calligraphists and stenogra- 

pheis, — English, French and Portuguese) $16,882 — 

2) Secretarial Staff. (Extra employees who have lent their serv- 

ices since last August, and who do not form part of the 
Admimslrative Stall) ..... $ 7.057. — 

3) Alterations in the Legislative Palace, (General carpentry and 

masonry). , . $ 3-696 — 

4) Supplies and printing of the Conference Bulletin, List of 

Delegates, OHicial Handbook, etc $ 9.524 — 

5) Entertainment of Foreign Delegations, (Details already pub- 

lished) $19,258- 

6) Appaiatus for simultaneous translation, films for talking 

photography, motion-picture photography, preparation of 

medals ! $10,200 — 

7) Restaurant of the personnel and subvention of same I i . 500 . — 

8) Installation of telephones in Carrasco, Parque Hotel and 

Palacio Le^slativo, and Telephone Booths, (Contribu- 
tion to the Electric Power-Plan) . $ 2.000. — 

9) Locomotion during the time and the organization of the Con- 

ference $ 745 19 

10) Other expenses $4.600. — 


[The Report adds that a total of approximately $76,000 Uruguayan pesos had 
been spent on the Conference, including the cost of entertaining the delegates. 
An audited account will state in detail the expenditure incurred. As only $50,000 
had been appropriated it will be necessary to request an additional sum to cover 
pending obligations and meet costs of printing the Final Act, the Minutes and 
stenographic version of the Conference and Committee Sessions in Spanish and 
English. The amount of this expenditure being difficult to determine beforehand, 
the matter might well be brought before Parliament at a later date.] 

In order to give an idea of the care with which these monies have been invested 
in the Conference held in Montevideo, it might be well to call to mind that in the 
Plabana Conference the Cuban Government appropriated 750.000 dollars; even 
so the minutes and stenographic versions of that Conference have not yet been 
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published. The only documents published up to the present time arc the Pinal 
Act, in Spanish only, and the Conference Bulletin. 

The Delegation which represented Uruguay in Ilabana cost the public ex- 
chequer the sum of 20.000 pesos. 

For the organization and preparation of the Fifth Confereiuo, hold in Santiago, 
Chile, the Chilean Government appropriated one million Chilean pesos, according 
to information opportunely communicated to us by oui Legation in that neigh- 
boring country. 

As an additional datum, it is well to keep in mind that for the recei)Uou of 
foreign Embassies on the occasion of our Centenary Celebralions, the suni of 
94.000 pesos was appropriated. 

[These data clearly show the economical utilization of the public funds sot 
aside for the Conference.] 

The Conference was solemnly inaugurated on the 3rd of Dccembur, its sessions 
being adjourned the 26lh of the same month. In the time of its dufation six 
plenary sessions were held, and the ten Committees into which the Coafeicucc 
was divided held 63 plenary sessions, in addition to the buh-committeeb. 

The entire program which was formulated was strictly carried out, 97 resolu- 
tions having been passed. The resolutions are incorporated in the Final Act, the 
printed form of which, in Spanish and English, was distributed the day in which 
the Conference adjourned. 

It does not correspond to me to comment on the ix)litical accomplishments and 
rapprochement of the Americas which the Conference has realized. My duty has 
been adequately to prepare the celebration of the Conference with a view to 
avoiding the chance event that an unforeseen failure of the same might be at- 
tributed to its faulty technical organization. 

[The Report concludes with an expression of satisfaction regarding the flatter- 
ing judgments expressed by the delegations on the successful outcome of the 
Conference, considered as one of the most important gatherings held on the 
American Continent.) 


Enrique E. Buero 



VII 

REGULATIONS OF THE EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES^ 

CHAPTER I 

Personnel of the Conference 
Section I. — Temporary President 

Arucle I. The ProBidenl of the Republic of Peru shall designate the tempo- 
rary president who shall preside at the opening session and shall continue to 
preside until the Conference elects a permanent president. 

Section IL — Permanent President 

Article 2. The permanent president of the Conference shall be elected by an 
absolute majority of the States represented at the Conference, 

Article 3. The duties of the permanent president shall be: 

First* To preside at the meetings of the Conference and to submit for considera- 
tion in their regular order the subjects contained in the order of the day. 

Second* To concede the floor to the delegates in the order in which they may 
have requested it. 

Third* To decide all questions of order raised during the debates of the Con- 
ference. Nevertheless, if any delegate shall so request, the ruling made by the 
chair shall be submitted to the Conference for decision. 

Fourth. To call for votes and to announce the result of the vote to the Con- 
ference, as provided for by Article 23. 

Fijih. To transmit to the delegates in advance, through the secretary general, 
the order of business of each plenary session. 

Sixth* To direct the secretary, after the approval of the minutes, to lay before 
the Conference such matters as may have been presented since the last meeting. 

Seventh* To prescribe all necessary measures for the maintenance of order and 
strict compliance with the regulations. 

Section III. Vice Presidents 

Article 4. The presidents of delegations shall be ex officio vice presidents of 
the Conference, In the first session there shall be settled by lot the numerical 
order of the delegations for the purpose of establishing the order of precedence of 

I Eighth Intel national Conference of American States, Lima, Pern, December 9 » 1938, 
Special Handbook for the Use of Delegates, pp. S-io, 
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tN'ILHNATIONAt CONKKRHNCKS 



'^1 ' I II IS IV, ,SV( ninry General 

Aimrt.K ,V 1 lip ws f Cnnfuiciuo hluiH bi' apiiuinicd by the 

Premck’titof t!te Krpnt.lii „( p,,,, 

Artw t.B A. The ibUtr I i.f th,, , ,ire: 

First. Ui ojK'ini/f. ilitKt, .dui (,wittiiuuU' the wuik of tlie .iHsintaiU Hccrotories, 
secretaries <>1 coitHniftfci, ,ii\il uUior etiipluycfH which the 

Govcrnmetit nf I’cni ni,,y m.,viic with the sect i>l.u iat of the Coa- 

fereticc. 

Scamd- 't»' ronisr. liiMuitui,., ,„„i .uinwci llie oliuial tmuNpomienco of the 
Conference itt e»j»b.(,«itv wol, ti„. rvwihitionsof that body. 

Tltinl. 'I'o itieisiro, nr r.oit^. p, tintler his supervision, the minutes 

of the meetioK in tnufojtnitv ^Mtli the unU*H tlie seeielaricH hIuiII furnish him | and 
to distribute aniong tin* drhR^p. bcfoie eaeli si'ision, printcrl or mimeographed 
copies of the ntituttt>« of the pirvioim wssioii, for the considwation of the Con- 
ference. 

Fourth, 'I o rrvin* the tr.n)..t,iiiiit,» made Ity llm interpreters of the Conference. 

Fifth, To tlinfrilmlc among tj,^ lommiltis'S the matters on which they are re- 
quired to prCHCiit tqsni.., and ,4 ,,t jhr disis.s.il of tlu* committees everything 

tliat may l« nm-m.nf v for the riin. li-irgr of ihrii duties. 

Sixth. To prcptirc the onh-t of ihr d.iy in omformily witli tlie instructions of 
the president, 

Seventh, To be the ituertneharv tieivuTii tlie delegatioiiH or their respective 
members in matters rtliting fonfriciue, and betwreii the delegates and 
the Peruvian auihoritic*. 

Eighth, To transmut the (.riy;h,.,t minulriof the ('onfercuce and of the commit- 
tees to tlie Director tlrtirraf ,4 0,.. p,m Ametiaui Union for preservation In the 
archives of the Ifitimi, 

Ninth. To fwrform a,( may be asHigned to him by the 

regulaUons, l>y the tkmfftrnM-, or by the president. 


{•UAITKH II 

i 'iU Mill t t 

ARTiaE 7, There »h.s }| ^ on initiiitives, composed of the Presi- 
dents of delegatiuiw «,„{ „v,, by the I’fcsidriU of the Confcroncei a 

Committee on Crwlqjtwi^ t,, 4,,i»,iMfol <U the liist plenary session; and a 
Drafting Committw „{ rrpnwimitive for each of the offidal 

languages of the ConWp,/ * 

AuTiaE 8 . Prior t,» j j ,i i!i«ting of the Committee on 

Imtiatives shall be hew. ^ Js,, 4,, untiun of the Conference 
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sidered aad recommendations formulated for submission to the Conference in 
plenary session. 

Article 9* There shall also be organized committees for each chapter into 
which the program of the Conference is divided, to study, report, and formulate 
projects on the topics of the agenda. Each delegation shall be entitled to be 
represented by one or more of its members on each committee, the names of such 
members to be transmitted by each delegation to the secretary general as soon as 
possible and in any event before the first meetings of the committees, 

Article id. Each committee shall elect from among its members a chairman 
and a vice chairman. 

Article ii. For each topic or group of related topics, the chairman of each 
committee shall appoint a reporting delegate and, if the committee considers it 
advisable, a subcommittee to consist of as many members as the committee may 
decide. The reporting delegates shall serve as chairmen of the respective sub- 
committees. 

Article 12. The functions of the reporting delegates or subcommittees shall 
be: 

1 . To examine the projects and other documents in order to formulate a report 
which shall contain the antecedents, an analysis of the question, and a project 
based on the opinions presented by the various delegations. 

2. The reporting delegate or chairman of the subcommittee shall present the 
report to the secretary of the committee, who shall distribute it among the 
delegations informing them, in advance, of the date on which the project will be 
discussed. 

3. Said project shall serve as a basis for the general discussion. Once this has 
been concluded, the reporting delegate in accordance with the opinion of the 
majority shall formulate the definitive project which, after approval by the com- 
mittee, shall be presented to the plenary session of the Conference. 

Article 13. Each committee shall appoint a general reporting delegate to pre- 
sent the conclusions of the committee to the plenary session of the Conference, 

Article 14. Following approval by the committee, and before submission to 
the plenary session, all treaties, conventions, resolutions and other conclusions 
shall be referred to the Drafting Committee for tlie addition of the Protocolary 
clauses indicated in the Annex to these Regulations, and for coordination of the 
text in the several languages of the Conference. 

Article 15. All projects submitted by delegations on the various topics of the 
pmgram shall be presented to the secretary general as soon as possible and in any 
event within one week after the opening of the Conference, thereby affording the 
respective committees adequate time in which to consider all subjects on the 
agenda. The secretary general shall refer the projects to the corresponding 
committee* 

Article 16. All projects submitted by delegations shall have indicated thereon 
the topic of the program to which they relate, in order that they may be referred 
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by the secretary general to the corresponding coininittee. Projects not so in- 
dicated^ or which, in the opinion of the secretary general, do not relate to any of 
the topics assigned to it, shall be referred to the Committee on Initiatives and 
follow the procedure indicated for new topics. 

CHAPTER III 
The Dele(jations 

Article 17. Delegates may speak in their own languages from manuscript or 
otherwise. The interpreters shall render a siumnary of the si)eech In the other 
official languages of the conference, unless tlie speaker or any delegate may 
request a coiiiplete translation of his remarks. 

The interpreters shall also render in the other official languages the remarks of 
the president and the sccrctaiy general of the Cunference. 

Article 18. Any delegate may submit to the conference his written opinion 
upon the matter under discussion, and may lequcst that it be Rpiead upon the 
minutes of the meeting in which it 1ms been submitlcd. 

A delegation not present at the session may deposit or transmit its vote In 
writing to the secretary, which shall be counted provided it has been transmitted 
or deposited before the vote is declared closed. In this event, the delegation shall 
be considered as present and its vote counted. 

Article 19. The Director General of the Pan American Union shall be con- 
sidered as a member ex officio of the Conference, but without a right to vote. 

CHAPTER IV 

Meetings of the Conference and the Commotees 

Article 20. The first meeting shall be held at the time and place designated by 
the Government of Peru, and the further sessions on such days as the Conference 
may determine. 

Article 21. To hold a meeting it is necessary that a majority of the nations 
attending the Conference be represented by at least one of their delegates. 

Article 22. At the opening of the meeting the secretary general shall read the 
minutes of the preceding meeting, unless such reading is dispensed with. Notes 
shall be taken of any remarks the president or any of the delegates may make 
thereon, and approval of the minutes shall be in order. 

Article 23. In the deliberations in the plenary sessions as well as in the com- 
mittees, the delegation of each Republic represented at the Conference shall have 
but one vote, and the votes shall be taken separately by countries and shall be 
recorded in the minutes. 

Votes as a general rule shall be taken orally, unless any delegate should re- 
quest that they be taken in writing. In this case each delegation shall deposit in an 
urn a ballot containing the name of the nation which it represents and the sense 
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in which the vole is cast. The secretary shall read aloud these ballots and count 
the votes. 

Articlis 24. The Conference shall not proceed to vote on any report, project, 
or proposal relating to any of the subjects included in the program, except when 
at least two thirds of the nations attending the Conference are represented by one 
or more delegates. In the voting account shall be taken of the votes sent in writ^ 
ing as provided for In articles 18 and 28, the absent delegations being considered 
piesent, only for the purposes of the vote, when they have submitted their vote 
in the manner indicated. 

AimrtE 25, All proposals amending the motion, project, or resolution under 
consideration shall be referred to the respective committee, unless the Conference 
shall by a iwo-thircls vote decide otherwise. 

Auticus 26. Amendments shall be submitted for discussion and put to a vote 
before the article or motion the text of which they are intended to modify is 
acted upon. 

Aimci..E 27. The Conference may, by a two-thirds vote of the delegations pres- 
ent, suspend the rules and proceed to the consideration of a motion, provided, 
however, that in all cases the procedure with respect to new topics as set forth in 
article 31 shall be followed. 

Article 28. Except in cases expressly indicated in these regulations, proposals, 
reports, and projects under consideration by the Conference shall be considered 
approved when they have obtained the afidrmative vote of an absolute majority 
of the delegations represented by one or more of their members at the meeting 
where the vote is taken. The delegation which may have sent its vote to the 
secretary shall be considered as present at the meeting. 

Article 29. The following may attend the sessions of the Conference and of the 
committees: The delegates with their respective secretaries and attaches; the 
Director General and other accredited representatives of the Pan American 
Union,* the secretaries and members of the secretariat of the Conference; duly 
accredited representatives of the press; and any others to whom the Conference 
may by a majority vote extend this privilege. 

At the request of any delegation the Conference may agree to go into secret ses- 
sion. A motion to this effect shall immediately be put and voted upon without 
discussion. 

At the close of the session the secretary general shall issue to the press a state- 
ment summarisfiing the results of the session, except in the event set forth in the 
preceding paragraph, in which case the Conference shall decide as to the publica- 
tion of the results of the session. 

Article 30. The official languages of the Conference shall be Spanish, English, 
Portuguese, and French. The reports, projects, and other documents shall be 
printed and submitted to the consideration of the Conference and of the com- 
mittees at least in Spanish and English. 

The reports and projects shall be submitted for discussion at a meeting subse- 
quent to that at which they were distributed. 
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CHAPTER V 
New Topics 

Article 31. If any delegation should propose for the consideration of the Con- 
ference a topic not included in the program, the topic shall bo referred to the 
Committee on Initiatives and, if accepted by a two-thirds vote of iho delegations 
represented at the Conference, shall be referred to the rCBi)cctivc committee, or, 
if the topic warrants, a new committee shall be named. 

All proposals for the inclusion of additional tof)ica in the program shall be pre- 
sented to the Committee on Initiatives as soon as possible, and in any event 
within one week after the opening of the Conference, thereby aflording adequate 
time for the consideration of all subjects presented to the Conference. 

CHAPTER VI 

Minutes of the Sessions and Publications of the Conference 
Section I, — Minutes of Plenary ^^essions and of Committees 

Article 32. Minutes shall be kept of the plenary sessions as well as of the 
committees of the Conference. 

The minutes of the plenary sessions shall be verbatim. Of ihc committees, the 
secretary of each committee shall prepare a brief miniUe of each session, in which 
shall be briefly summarisjed the remarks of the delegates and in which shall be 
recorded in full the conclusions at which the committee may have arrived* 

Article 33. The minutes shall be printed in the ^^Diario*' of the Conference as 
soon as possible after the session to which they relate. They shall appear first in 
provisional form, and in the event of any modification in the minute by any 
delegate, a revised, definitive text shall be published, 

Article 34* The original minutes shall be preserved in the archives of the Pan 
American Union, to which they shall be sent by the secretary general, 

Section IT — “JDiarm” of the Conference 

Article 35. The secretary general shall publish a “Diario*’ of the Conference 
in which shall appear the minutes of the plenary sessions and of the committees, 
the projects submitted by the delegations, the reports of reporting delegates and 
of subcommittees, and other material pertaining to the Conference. 

Section III. — Final Act 

Article 36. The final act shall contain the resolutions, recommendations, 
votes and agreements, approved by the Conference, and in an appendix the 
treaties and conventions that may be negotiated. The final act shall be prepared 
as the work of the Conference develops* 
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Article 37* After approval by the respective comnaittees and before presenta- 
tion to the plenary session, tlie treaties, conventions, resolutions, recommenda- 
tions, votes and agreements shall be submitted to the Drafting Committee for 
purposes of coordination in the several official languages. 

Article 38, After each plenary session there shall be inserted in the draft of 
the final act, with a number and title indicating the subject matter, the resolu- 
tions, agreements, votes, and recommendations approved at the session and the 
date of the session on which they were approved. The day before the closing of the 
Conference the secretary general shall submit copies of the final act to the dele- 
gates for examination. The delegates shall communicate to the secretary general 
whatever common is tliey may have to make with lespect to the drafting of the 
final act. 

Article 39. The original of the final act shall be signed by the delegations at 
the closing session of the Conference and transmitted by the secretary general to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Peru in order that certified copies may be sent 
to the Governments of the American Republics, to the delegates, and to the Pan 
American Union within ninety days following the close of the Conference. 

Section IV. — Diplomatic Instruments 

Article 40. Treaties and conventions approved by the Conference shall be 
drafted in Spanish, English, Portuguese, and French and submitted to the dele- 
gations for examination, and shall be signed at the final session. After signature, 
the instruments shall be transmitted by the secretary general of the Conference to 
the Minister of Foreign AlTairs of Peru, who shall transmit certified copies to the 
Governments of the American Republics represented at the Conference, to the 
delegates and to the Pan American Union. 

Article 41. The signatory states shall deposit in the Pan American Union the 
instruments of ratification of the treaties and conventions signed at the Eighth 
International Conference of American States, and the Pan American Union shall 
notify the other signatory States of the deposit. 

Article 42. The protocolary articles that shall be used in the treaties and con- 
ventions signed at the Conference are appended to these regulations. The Con- 
ference may, if it deems it advisable, modify the wording of these protocolary 
articles, 

Section V. Proceedings of the Conference 

Article 43. As soon as possible after adjournment, the proceedings of the Con- 
ference shall be published in Spanish, English, Portuguese and French. 

The proceedings shall consist of the minutes of the plenary sessions and of the 
committees, and copies shall be sent by the Government of Peru to the Govern- 
ments represented at the Conference, the delegates attending the sessions, and 
tlie Pan American Union. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Amendments to the Regulations 

Article 44. These regulations, after approval by llie Governing Board, shall 
be transmitted lo the EiglUh International Conference, through the intermediary 
of the Government of the Republic of Perm The regulations shall be aubjeel to 
such mcxlihcalions as may be determined by a vote of twu-lhirds of the delega- 
tions at the Conference. 

ANNEX 

Protocolary Articles 

The preamble lo IreaHes and convcnlions signed at the Conferenre shall he as follows: 

The Governments rei)rebentcd at the Eighth InlermUional Conference of 
Amencau States: 

Wishing lo conclude a Treaty (Convention) on 

have appointed the following Plcnipotcntiancs; 

(Here shall follow the names of the Plenipotentiaries) 

Who, after having deposited their Full Powers, found to be in good and due 
form, have agreed as follows: 

Article I, etc* 

The conclnding articles of treaties and conventions sfutll be as follotvs: 

Article 

The present Treaty (Convention) shall be ratified by the High Contracting 
Parties in conformity with their respective constitutional procedures. The origi- 
nal instrument shall be deposited in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Repub- 
lic of Peru, which shall transmit authentic certified copies to the Governments 
for the aforementioned purixjse of ratification. The instruments of ratirication 
shall be deposited in the archives of the Pan American Union in Washington, 
which shall notify the signatory governments of said deposit. Such notification 
shall be considered as an exchange of ratifications. 

Article 

The present Treaty (Convention) will come into effect between the High Con- 
tracting Parties in the order in which they deposit their respective ratifications, 

Article 

The present Treaty (Convention) shall remain in effect indefinitely, but may 
be denounced by means of one year’s notice given to the Pan American Union, 
which shall transmit it to the other signatory governments, After the expiration 
of this period tlie Treaty (Convention) shall cease in its effects as regards the 
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party which denounces it, but shall remain in effect for the remaining High Con- 
tracting Parties, 

Article 

The present Treaty (Convention) shall be open to the adherence and accession 
of American States which may not have signed. The corresponding instruments 
shall be deposited in the archives of the Pan American Union, which shall com- 
municate them to the other High Contracting Parties. 

In witness whereof, the above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries sign the present 
Treaty (Convention), and hereunto affix their respective seals, at the City of 
Lima, Capital of the Republic of Peru, on the day of the month of 
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VIII 

RULES OF PROCEDURE OF THE ASSEMBLY 
OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ‘ 



Rule i 

The As'sembly shall meet in general session every year 
at the scat of the League of Nations, commencing on the Monday 
which falls in the period September loth to September ibth in- 
clusive. 

vSessions may also he held at such times as the Assembly at 
a pievious meeting decides, and at such times as the Council, by 
a majoiity vote, decides. 

3, If a Member of the League considers a session to be de- 
sirable, it may request the Secretary-General to summon a 
special session of the Assembly. The Secretary-General shall 
thereupon inform the other Members of the League of the request, 
and enquire whether they concur in it If within a period of one 
month from the date of the communication of the Secretary- 
General, a majority of the Members concur in the reciuest, a 
special session of the Assembly shall be summoned. 

Place of Meeting RULE) 2 

The sessions of the Assembly shall be held at the seat of the 
League, or, in exceptional circumstances, at such other place 
as is designated by the Assembly or by a majority of the Council, 
or approved by a majority of the Members of the League, 

Summons RULE 3 

1, The sessions of the Assembly shall be summoned by the 
President of the Council, acting through the Secretary-General, 

2, The summons shall be addressed to the Members of the 
League not less than four months before the date fixed for the 
opening of the session, In exceptional circumstances, however, 
the Council, by a majority vote, may sanction a shorter period. 

3, Nothing contained in paragiaph 2 of this Rule shall affect 
the provisions, concerning special cases, contained in the Cove- 
nant. 

i Revised Edition — April, 1937, L.N, Document C.i44,M.p2,X937. 

The footnotes to these Rules of Procedure, with the exception of the 
present note, arc In the original. The Annexes attached to the Rules have 
not been reproduced, — Ep. 


SesBions 

Ordimry 

Uxtraardimry 
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Rule 4 Agenda 

1, Tlie agenda bhuU be cliawn up by the Secretary-General 
with the txpproval of the President of the Coinicil. The complete 
agenda shall be circulated as nearly as possible four months be- 
fore the date fixed for the opening of the session, 

2, The agenda of a general session shall include; 

(а) A report on the work of the Council since the last 

session of the Assembly, on the work of the Secretariat, 
and on the measures taken to execute the decisions of 
the Assembly; 

(б) All items whose inclusion has been ordcicd by the 

Assembly at a previous session; 

(() All items protioscd by the Council; 

(tJ) AJl items pioj[)obed by a Member of the League; and 
(e) The Budget foi the next fiscal potiod, and the rcpoit 
on the accounts of the last fiscal period. 

3, Any Member of the League may, at least one month before of 

the date fixed for the opening of the session, request the inclusion 
of additional items in the agenda. Such items shall be placed on a 
supplementary list, which shall be circulated to the Members of 
the League at least three weeks before the date fixed for the open- 
ing of the session. The Assembly sliall decide whether items on 
the supplementary list shall be included in the agenda of the 
session. 

4, The Assembly may in exceptional circumstances place ad- 
ditional items on the agenda; but all consideration of such items 
shall, unless otherwise ordered by a two-thirds majority of the 
Assembly, bo postponed until four days after they have been 
placed on the agenda, and until a committee has reported upon 
them. 

4a. No proposal for the placing of a new question on the agenda 
of the Assembly may be signed by more than fifteen Members of 
tlic League. 

5, No proposal for a modification of the allocation of expenses 
for the time being in force shall be inserted in the agenda, unless 
it has been comniunicalod to the Members of the League at least 
four months before the date fixed for the opening of the session. 

Rule 5 

X, Each Member shall communicate to the Secretary-General, 
if possible one week before the date fixed for the opening of the 
session, the names of its representatives, of whom there shall be 
not more than three. The names of substitute-representatives 
may be added. 


Communication 
oC Karnes OC 
Bepresentatives. 
Full Powers 
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Substitute 
Representative B 
and SubstitutoB 


Deptiiies and 
Technical Admits 


President, 
Vice-Presidents 
and General 
Committee 


2. The full powers of the representatives shall be delivered to 
the Secretary-General, it possible, one week before the date fixed 
for the opening of the session. They shall be issued cither by the 
Head of the State or by the Minister for Foreign Affairs.^ 

3. A Committee of nine members for Uie examination of the 
full powers shall be elected by the Assembly on the proposal of 
the President. The Committee shall appoint its own Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman. It shall report without delay. 

4. Any representative to whose admission objection has been 
made shall sit provisionally with the same rights as other repre- 
sentatives, unless the Assembly decides otherwise. 

Rulis 6 

1. In addition to the substitute-representatives mentioned in 
paragraph i of Rule 5, the representatives of a Member of the 
League attending the Assembly, acting together as a delegation, 
may appoint substitutes. Any such appointment shall be com- 
municated in writing to the President. 

2. A substitute-representative appointed by a Member of the 
League may take the place of a representaUve without nomina- 
tion by the representatives. 

3. A substitute-representative or substitute may take the place 
of a representative who is absent from a meeting of the Assembly, 
or is temporarily prevented from taking part in its deliberations, 
but, if the representative is present at the meeting, the substitute- 
representative or substitute is only entitled to assist him. 

4. A delegation may appoint for service on a committee a 
deputy or technical adviser otlier than those referred to in the 
above paragraphs of this Rule; but a deputy or adviser so ap- 
pointed shall not be eligible for appointment as Chairman or 
Rapporteur, or for a seat in the Assembly. 

Rule 7* 

I. The General Committee of the Assembly shall consist of the 
President of the Assembly, eight Vice-Presidents and tJie Chair- 
men of the main Committees of the Assembly, the Agenda Com- 
mittee and the Committee for the examination of the full powers. 

The Assembly may decide to add to the General Committee 

2 It la obvious that, in the case of countries which do not poascss a 
Miniafcer for Foreign Affairs, tlic full powers may be issued by an authority 
possessing similar or equivalent powers. 

^ On September 30th, 1933, the Assembly approved the following recom- 
mendation, which was made to It by the General Committee; 

‘'VVhen proceeding to the election of the Vicc-Ihesidents of the As- 
sembly, in application of Rule 7, paragraphs x and 4, of the Rules of 
Procedure, the voting-papers should not bear the names of Individuals, 
but should bo jnarked 'The Fiist Oelegate' of such and such a country." 
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the Chairmen of other Assembly Committees and, in exceptional 
cases, other members. 

2. The President shall be elected at the beginning of each 
session. 

3. Until the election of the President, the President of the 
Council shall act as President of the Assembly, 

4. The clcctioii of the Vice-Presidents shall take place at one 
of the early meetings of the session. 

Rule 7 (a) 

1. An Agenda Committee shall be set up at the beginning of 
each vsession. It shall consist of seven members, who shall be 
appointed by the Assembly on the nomination of the President. 

2. The Committee shall elect its own Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman, 

3. The Committee shall consider applications for the inclusion 
of new questions in the agenda of the Assembly, and shall report 
to the Assembly thereon. 

4. Proposals for the mere reference to one of the main Com- 
mittees of portions of the Report on the Work of the League shall 
be decided upon by the Assembly without previous reference to 
the Agenda Committee, 

Rule 7 (6) < 

1, At the commencement of each session^ the Assembly shall ap- 
point a committee of eleven members whose duty shall he to nominate 
candidates for functions which carry with them a seat on the General 
Committee. 

2, The provisional President of the Assembly shall submit pro- 
posals to it regarding the composition of this Committee. 

3, The Members of the Assembly and the Committees shall retain 
the right to vote for persons other than those proposed by the above- 
mentioned CotnmiUee* 

Rules 

I, The President shall announce the opening, suspension and 
adjournment of the meetings of the Assembly, direct the work of 
the Assembly, ensure the observance of the Rules of Procedure, 
accord the right to address the Assembly, declare the debates to 
be closed, put questions to the vote, and announce the result of 
the voting. 

* On October loth, 1936, the Assembly adopted as an experinient the 
procedure kid down in this rule, which, unless otherwise decided in the 
interval, is to have effect down to the termination of the ordinary session 

of mo- 
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2, In the general direction of the work of the AsBCinhIy, in the 
constitution of such committees as the Assenihly decides to 
create, in deciding on the communicdtioUvS to he made to the 
Assembly, in the framing of the agenda for each rticeting, and in 
the determination of the order of priority for its various items, 
the Presidcut shall be assisted by the Ckmoral Qunniiltce. 

Secretariat RULE 9 

1. The Secretary-General shall be resi>ou8ihle for the organisa- 
tion of the Secretariat of the Assembly and of the secretariat of 
any committees set up by the Assembly* 

2. The Secretaiy-General may he assisted or replaced at the 
meetings of the ABBeml)ly by a dci)Uty or deputies. The Sect etary- 
General, or one of his deputies, may at any time, m the invitation 
of the Presideat, bring before the Assetnbly reports concerning 
any question which is being considered by the Ashcmbly, and 
may be invited by the President to make verbal communications 
concerning any question under consideration* 

Documents RXJLE 10 

I* It shall be the duty of the Secretariat, inter afm, to receive, 
print, circulate and translate documents, teports and resolutions; 
to translate speeches made at the meetings; to draft, print and 
circulate the Minutes of the session; to have the custody and 
proper preservation of the documents in the archives of the 
Assembly; to publish the reports of the meetings, and, generally, 
to perform all other work which the Assembly thinks fit to entrust 
to it. 

2* All documents emanating from the Assembly shall be circu- 
lated to the Governments of the Members of the League. 

PubUcUyot RX.TLR II 

Ploiwry 

Meotingg public shall be admitted to the plenary meetings of the 

Assembly, by cards distributed by the Secretary-General 

2. The Assembly may decide that particular meetings shall be 
private. 

3* All decisions of the Assembly upon items on the agenda, 
which have been taken at a private meeting, shall be announced 
at a public meeting of the Assembly* 


Rule la 
(Deleted.) 
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Rule 13 

At the begimiing of each meeting the President shall present to 
the Assembly all communications addressed to the Assembly or to 
the League, the importance of which appears to him to warrant 
such action. 


Commudcationa 
to the Assembly 


Rule i4>^ 


CommittoGB 


I* The Asaombly shall establish such committees as it thinks ^on^MuHon 
fit, for the conBideration of the items on the agenda. Items of the 
same nature will be referred to the same committee. 

2. The Assembly shall not decide items on the agenda in full of 
meeting luitil the report of a committee upon them has been 

presented and circulated, unless the Assembly itself, by a two- Reports imoivm 
thirds majority, determines otherwise, Expenditure 

Decisions involving expenditure shall be subject to the rules 
laid down in the Regulations for the Financial Administration of 
the League of Nations.® 

Reports by a committee involving the expenditure of money 
must indicate whether the expenditure will constitute part of the 
general expenses of the League or whether it will be recovered 
from the Members of the League particularly concerned. 

No resolution involving expenditure shall in any case be voted 
by the Assembly before the Finance Committee shall have ex- 
pressed its opinion on the advisability of the proposed expenditure 
from the point of view of general budgetary resources J 

3. Each delegation may designate one member, and may nom- 
inate technical advisers, for each committee. 

4. Each committee shall appoint its Chairman and Rappor- officers 
tours. 

5. Each committee may appoint sub-committees, which shall Snh-committees 
elect their own officers. 

6. Each committee shall meet in private unless it decides other- ^Minutes 

wise, 1 1 ahall keep a register of its discussions, and Minutes, which 

shall be published at the earliest possible date, but not until they 


® On October xoth, xq^ 6 , the Assembly decided that the following rule, 
established as an experiment by the Assembly’s resolution of October nth, 
tP 33 » should be maintained for the session of 1937; . 

The President of the Councilt after consulting the Chairman of the Super- 
vkory Cominissioth may convene the Finance Committee for a date preceding 
by not more than one week the first meeting of the ordinary session of the 
Assembly, The Committee shall be composed of the representatives accredited 
for the purpose by the Members of the League. It shall appoint its C^aimon, 
%aho shall thereby become a member of the General Committee of the Assernbly 
under the terms of Rule of the Rules of Procedure, The establishment of the 
ComnUttee shall be reported to the Assembly at the first plenary -meeting of the 
Assembly, 

tt See Annex IIL ^ See Annex 11, 
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have been approved by the committee They may at any lime be 
consulted by any Member of the Assembly. 

7. Every leprcbentativc shall have the t iglit to place befoic any 
committee any communication which he coribiders should he 
made to it, but no ropiescutative may, without hpeclal leave fiom 
the Chairman, speak at a meeting of any emnmittee of which he 
is not a member. 

8, The Secretary-General or his de{)uties may make to any 
committee or sub-committee any report or verbal cumnuuucation 
which he or they may consider dobirable, 

Rtrus 14 (a) 

1. When the reports and reBtilutions submittcxl by the vaiiouH 
Committees of the Asbcmbly are brought U[) for adoption in 
plenary session, the President, in the cases indicated below, shall 
road tlie titles of the reports and put forthwith to the vote the 
resolutions which are proposed. 

2. The procedure provided for in paragraph i shall only apply 
in cases where the Committee lias unanimously declared that it 
does not consider a discussion of the report in plenary session to 
be necessary and where no delegation has subsequently asked the 
President to open a discussion on the report. The report must be 
ciicLilatcd to the delegations twenty-four hours before it is 
brought up in plenary session. 

Rule 15 

1. No representative may address the Assembly without hav- 
ing previously obtained the permission of the President. 

2. Speakers shall be called upon in the order in which they 
have signified their desire to speak, The Chairman and the Rap- 
porteur of a committee may be accorded precedence tor the 
purpose of defending or explaining the conclusions arrived at by 
their committee. The same principle shall apply to any Member 
of the Council. 

3. The President may call a speaker to order if his remarks are 
not relevant to the subject under discussion. If necessary, he may 
direct the speaker to resume his seat. 

4. When a motion is under discussion, a representative may 
rise to a point of order, and such point of order shall be im- 
mediately decided by tlie President in accordance with the Rules 
of Procedure, 

5. The Assembly may limit the time allowed to each speaker. 
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RuiiE 1 6 Translation of 

1. Spccclies in French shall be summarised in English, and 
vice versa, l)y an interpreter belonging to the Secretariat. 

2. A reptesentative speaking in another language shall provide 
for the translation of his speech into one of these two languages. 

3. All documents, resolutions and reports circulated by the 
President or tiic Secretariat shall be rendered in both French and 
English. 

4. Any representative may have documents circulated in a 
language other than French or English, but the Secretariat will 
not be responsible for their translation or printing. 

5. Any Member of the League, or any group of Members, may 
require that all documents and publications of the League shall 
be regularly translated into, and printed and circulated in, a 
language other than French and English, but shall in such case 
defray all the necessary expenses. 

Rule 17 R«BOlutionB, 

AmextdmentB 

r. Resolutions, amendments and motions must be introduced and Motions 
in writing and handed to the President. The President shall cause 
copies to be distributed to the representatives. 

la. No resolution, amendment or motion may be signed by 
more than fifteen Members of the League. 

2, As a general rule, no proposal shall be discussed or put to 
the vote at any meeting of the Assembly unless copies of it have 
been circulated to all representatives not later than the day 
preceding the meeting. 

3, The President may, however, permit the discussion and 
consideration of amendments, or of motions as to procedure, 
without previous circulation of copies. 


Rule 18 

I. During the discussion of any question, any representative 


Prmous 
Qmtiott or 
Adjournment 


Divtston of 
Proposals 


may move the previous question or the adjournment. Any such 
motion shall have priority in the debate. In addition to the pro- 
poser of the motion, two representatives may speak in favour of, 
and two against, the motion. 

2, Parts of a proix>sal shall be voted on separately, if a repre- 
sentative request that the proposal be divided. 

3, A representative may at any time move the closure of the closure 
debate, whether any other representative has signified his wish to 
speak or not. If application is made for permission to speak against 

the closure, it may be accorded to not more than two speakers. 

4, The President shall take the sense of the Assembly on a 
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motion, for closure, If the Asssembly deckles in favour of the 
dosare, the President sliall declare the closure of the debate. 

5. When a number of proposals are l)ef()ic the Assembly, the 
proposal furtlicHt removed in substance from the piincipal one 
shall bo voted on first. 

6. If an amendment striking out pail of a proposal is moved, 
the Assembly shall first vote on whether the words in queation 
shall stand pari of the i)ropoHcU, If the decision is in the negative, 
llie amendment shall thou be put to the vole. 

7. When an amendment adds to a pioiiosal it shall be voted on 
first, and if it k adopted the amended proposal shall tlieii be voted 
on. 

lltmK tc) 

1. Except where otherwise expressly ptovided in the Covenant 
or by the terms of a treaty, decisions of tlie Assemlily shall be 
taken by a unanimous vote of the MemberB of the League repre- 
seated at the meeting. 

2. All matters of procedure at a meeting of the Assembly, in- 
cluding the ap])ointment of commUtees to investigate particular 
matters, shall be decided by a majority of the Members of the 
League represented at the meeting, 

3. All decisions taken in virtue of tliesc Rules shall be con- 
sidered as matters of procedure. 

4. A majority decision requires the affirmative votes of more 
than half of the Members of the League represented at the 
meeting, 

5. For the purposes of this Rule, reijroseutatives who abstain 
from Voting shall be considered as not present. 

Rule 20 

The Assembly shall vote by Appel Nominarb except when 
the Members of the League represented at the meeting agree that 
the metliod of voting shall be by heads of delegations rising in 
their scats, and except in the cases provided for in Rule 21. The 
“Appel Nominal “ shall be taken in one of the following manners, 
as the Assembly may decide: 

(a) The name of each delegation shall be called, and one of its 
members shall reply “Yes“, “No'b or ^^NoL voting'b The result 
of the vote shall be recorded and announced to the Assembly; 
or 

( 5 ) The delegation of each Member of the League represented 
at the meeting shall be provided with two voting tickets, on which 
the name of the country is written, one red and one blue, Ute 
former being “Aye*’ the latter “No'b The voting tickets shall be 
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deposited in an urn placed near the President’s platform. When 
all the votes have been collected the President shall declare the 
ballot closed, and the General Committee shall proceed to count 
the votes. The individual votes shall be communicated to the 
Assembly and the result shall be announced by the President. 

Rule 21 Elections 

1 . All decisions relating to individuals shall be taken by a secret 
ballot. 

2. If, when one person only is to be elected, no one person ob- 
tains at the first ballot an absolute majority of votes, an entirely 
new ballot shall be taken; but on this occasion the voting shall be 
confined to the two candidates who obtained the largest number 
of votes at the first ballot. If there is at this ballot an equality of 
voles for the two candidates, the cider candidate shall be declared 
elected. 

3. When a number of elective places of the same nature are to 
be filled at one time, those persons who obtain an absolute ma- 
jority at the first ballot shall be elected. If the number of persons 
obtaining such majority is less than the number of persons to be 
elected, there shall be a second ballot to fill the remaining places, 
the voting being restricted to the unsuccessful candidates who 
obtained the greatest number of votes at the first ballot, not 
more than double in number the places remaining to be filled. 

Those candidates, to the number required to be elected, who re- 
ceive the greatest number of votes at the second ballot shall be 
declared elected.® 

Rule 22 EquaUtyin 

Voting. 

In case of equality in any voting other than that referred to in Second vote 
Rule 2t, in which a majority is required, a second vote shall be 
taken in the course of the next meeting; this meeting shall be held 
within 48 hours from the dale on which the first vote was taken, 
and it shall be expressly mentioned on the agenda that a second 
vote will bo taken on the matter in question. Unless there is at 
this subaequenl meeting a majority in favour of the proposal, it 
shall be considered as lost. 


Rule 22a 

t . The Members whose representatives are to sit on the Council 
as non-permanent Members of that body shall be selected by the 
Assembly by secret ballot. 


Electioa of Kott- 
permaixent 
Members of the 
Council 


® For tile rules concerning the election of members of the Permanent 
Court of International jusucc, sec Annex VL 
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2 . Wliere several seats arc to be filled, the election shall be 
made by voting a list of names. Any balloVpaper rontainhig more 
names than theie arc seats to be filled shall be mill and void. 

3. No Member shall be elected at the fit st ( ir at the secoud ballot 
unless it has obtained at least the absolute inajoiity of the votes, 
If, after two ballots, there still remain beats to lie filledi a third 
ballot shall be licld upon a list consisting of the candidates which 
obtained most votes at the second ballot, up to a number double 
that of the seats still to be filled, and those Members shall be 
elected which obtain the greatest number of votes. 

4. If two or more Mombets obtain the same number of votes 
and there is not a scat available for each, a special ballot sliall be 
held betAVoen them ; if they again obtain an equal number of votes, 
the Pfoskleat elrnll deckle between them by drawing lots. 


Adjourjament or RULK 23 

Susporuiloji 

of Meetings I. The Prchklcnt may declare a meeting to be adjoin iicd or 

suspended if a proposal for adjournment or suspension made by 
lilm does not meet with objection from the ASvSembly. 

2* The President vshall declare an adjournment or susiieusion o( 
the meeting upon a vote to this effect by the Assembly. 

Roviftion of Rule 24 

RosolutlopB 

The General Committee, in cases where it deems it necessary, 
may revise the resolutions adopted by the Assembly, changing 
tlieir form but not their substance. Any such changes shall be 
reported to the Assembly. 


Vorbatim 
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Rule 25 

The vcibatim report of each meeting shall be drawn up by the 
Secretariat and submitted to the Assembly after approval by the 
Piesident. 

Rule 26 

The resolutions adopted by the Assembly shall be circulated by 
thcSecretary-General to the Members of the League within fifteen 
days after the termination of the session. 

Rule 27 

These Rules of Procedure shall apply to the proceedings of 
committees of the Assembly.* 

® Aa regal da the adoption of dcdalona by committcea by a majority vote, 
and the queatlon of minority reports, see the report adopted by the As- 
Bcrably la 1924 (Annex V). 
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Rule 28 

These Rules of Procedure may be altered by a decision of the 
Assembly; but no such alteration shall be made except upon a 
majority vote of the Assembly, taken after a committee has 
lepottcd on the proposed alteration* 


Alteration 
of Rules of 
Procedure 


IX 

SCOPE OF THE WORK OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OK TtlE CONIUCUl^NCE FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF THE ILLICIT TRAFFIC IN DANCEROUS DRUGS i 

{Gcnm, J^une 8-^6^ 1936) 

Mr» FutLBU (United States of America) made the following statement: 

I wish to express appreciation of the kindness m\d courtesy of our President 
in quoting, at the dose of last evening's meeting, certain statements made by 
the American Government in regard to the first two drafts of the proposer! Con- 
vention which we have at various times had sent us for consideration, drafts 
which were totally dififerent from tlio one before us at present and which, having 
been found unsatisfactory, had been referred to a Committee r)f Exports* I only 
regret that he did not quote our complete replies and that he did not quote what 
we had to say in regard to the present draft, the one drawn up by the Committee 
of Experts. On the question of this proposed Convention for the Suppression of 
the Illicit Traffic, and I refer to the draft now before us, 1 should like to supple- 
ment what the Chairman had to say last evening by quoting from the statement 
on that draft which was made by my Government as follows: 

The Government of the United States of Amcrlai considers it important that the 
Conference consider prevention and punishment of illicit cultivation, gathering and 
production of poppy, coca and cannabis* 

For over two years past, my Government has been siiying that, in its opinion, 
the provisions of the existing treaties for the suppression of illicit activities con- 
nected with the traffic in narcotic drugs, if given proper effect by all the interested 
Governments, are adequate to accomplish the purpose of the treaties, and that 
the American Government would not, therefore, feci disposed to participate in 
this proposed Convention* Eventually, however, we received an invitation to 
participate in the present Conference* 

Before replying to that invitation, my Government stated to the Secretary- 
General, from whom the invitation had emanated, that the terms of reference of 
the proposed Conference and the scope of the proposed Convention appeared to 
be so indefinite that my Government found difficulty in ascertaining what limits, 
if any, would be imposed upon the work of the Conference* 

1 Records of the Cotrfermce for the Suppression of the ItlicU Truffle in Dunuerom Drms 
(Genem, June 8 th to sotht xp 30 ). Text of the Debates t L.N* Document C.34X«M*ax6.i936,XI*, 
p, 33. 
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Accordingly, we asked him the following questions: 

(1) Whether the Preamble of the first and second draft substantially describes the 
scope of the work; ^ 

(2) Whether subjects which have not aheady been presented to Governments for 
observations but which aie nevertheless connected with the pievention of, and 
punishment for, illicit operations may be considered by the Conference; 

(3) Whether the work of the Conference is to be limited to the subjects included in 

the draft submitted by the Committee of Expeits and printed as an annex to docu- 
ment or whether additional aiibjectb connected with the prevention of and 

punishment for illicit trafhe may be introduced; 

(4) Whether the competence of the Conference will extend to questions involving 
(a) cannabis, (6) illicit trade in raw mateiials, (c) illicit manufacture of derivatives. 

In reply to these enquiries, we weie informed by the Secretary-General that: 

The draft Convention to be submitted to the Conference will constitute only a basis 
of diacuMHion, iind that, as stated by the Rapporteur to the Council, its acceptance as 
a basis of dihcussion doCvS not commit any Government, 

We were further informed that: 

According to the procedure followed at all conferences held under the auspices of 
the League of Nations, the Conference alone has sovereign powers; it may take what- 
ever decisions it thinks fit, and is therefore fully entitled to modify any draft submitted 
to it as a basis of discussion. 

We were further informed by him that: 

Any delegation at the Conference may propose any matter for inclusion in the 
Convention, and the Conference itself will have complete liberty to accept or disregard 
such proposals. 

With regard to the question whether the Preamble to the first and second drafts 
substantially describes the scope of the work of the Conference, we were informed 
by him that; 

The existing draft Preamble cannot in any way be regarded as a final description of 
the objects of the Convention to be concluded, and still less serve as a limitation to the 
scope of the work of the Conference itself. 

This was the basis on which my Government accepted the invitation to par- 
ticipate in these discussions. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO THE ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR THE DEBATES IN THE ASSEMBLY ON THE 
ANNUAL REPORT BY THE COUNCIL^ 

COMMUNICATED BY THE GENERAL COMMITTEE TO THE 
DELEGATES TO THE THIRD ORDINARY SESSION 
OF THE ASSEMBLY ON SEPTEMBER 29Tn, 1922 

The General Committee, in accordance with the desire expressed by the As- 
sembly, has carefully investigated the proposals made by the President with re- 
gard to the arrangements for the debates in the Assembly on the report by the 
Council. The General Committee unanimously recognises the utility of these 
proposals and has adopted the following recommendations, wiiich may perhaps 
serve for guidance in the procedure of future Assemblies and help their Presidents 
in the exercise of the powers conferred upon them in pursuance of Articles 8 and 
IS of the Rules of Procedure: 

1 , The report by the Council on its work of the year shall be communicated 
to the Assembly at the beginning of the session, and as a general rule it shall 
constitute the first subject on the agenda after the organisation of the Assembly 
has been completed, 

2 . The report by the Council shall be submitted for debate in the Assembly, 
to be opened with a general discussion, which may be followed by consideration 
of particular subjects dealt with in the report or arising out of it, 

3, The delegates shall be invited to inform the President before the begin- 
ning of the debate, or as soon thereafter as possible, whether they desire to 
participate, indicating at the same time their wishes as to engaging in the 
general debate, or more particularly in the discussion of specific matters cov- 
ered by the Council's report? they should be invited to state also the subjects 
with which they wish to deal specially in the specific discussion. 

4. The President will propose to the Assembly, as early as possible, the 
subjects to be covered in the specific discussion following the general debate, 
arranging to have speakers on the same topic heard in succession. The dele- 
gates will be invited to limit their speeches in the special debates, as far as 
possible, to the special topics under discussion at the time. It is in no sense in- 
consistent with the present Recommendations that delegeites taking part in 
the general discussion should on that occasion refer to subjects on which a 
specific discussion will take place, 

» Annex I of League of Nations, RuUs of Procidure of Assmbly (Revised Edition •— 
April, I937)» PP* 
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XI 

NOTE ON THE PROCEDURE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR CONFERENCES 

EXTRACT FROM NO. 1 OF THE PROVISIONAL RECORD OF THE 

TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
CONFERENCE, HELD IN PHILADELPHIA IN APRIL-MAY, 1944 ^ 

The procedure of the Conference is regulated by the Constitution of the Or- 
ganisation and by the Standing Orders, which aie reproduced in the booklet Con- 
sfUutiou ii^d Rules of ihe hiterncLtional Lahout Organisation (obtainable from the 
Distribution Service), The following brief outline of the procedure may be helpful 
to members of delegations who are attending the Conference for the first time. 

On the first day the Conference meets in plenary sitting. It is formally opened 
by the Chairman of the Governing Body and proceeds to the election of its Presi- 
dent. After this plenary sitting the Government, Employers’ and Workers’ groups 
meet separately to elect their own Officers and decide on their nominations for the 
three Vice-Presidents and for the Selection Committee and the Credentials Com- 
mittee. The Conference then meets again in plenary sitting to elect the three Vice- 
Presidents and to appoint the Selection Committee. 

The Selection Committee makes proposals for the number of committees and 
their composition. After these proposals have been approved by the Conference in 
plenary sitting, the Government, Employers’ and Workers’ groups meet again 
separately and make their nominations for the membership of the committees. In- 
formation upon the method of appointment of the various committees is given 
by the Officers at the group meetings, The nominations so made are submitted to 
the Selection Committee, which reports to the Conference in plenary sitting. 
When these preliminary arrangements have been completed, the Conference is in 
a position to proceed with the discussion of its agenda, 

The times of the plenary sittings and the times and places of the group meetings 
and of the Selection Committee are shown on the notice board and in the Daily 
Bulletin. 

The Committees of the Conference usually begin their work immediately after 
their appointment, but there may be a general discussion in plenary sitting before 
a particular subject is referred to a Committee for consideration. Plenary sittings 
are also held for the discussion of the Director’s Report. Delegates (or advisers 
authorised to do so by their delegates) who wish to take part in the discussion at 
plenary sittings should give their names to the Clerk of the Conference by mes- 
sage sent to his room before the sitting, or by note handed to him on the platform 
during the sitting. 

^ International Labour Conference, Provisional Record, Tweniy-si^cth Session, Philadel- 
phia, 1944, No, I, pp. II-IH. 
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The places and times of meeting of the various Committees are announced on 
the notice board and in the Daily Btdleiiiu It may be pointed out that all delegates 
and advisers are entitled to attend meetings of Committees even if they are not 
themselves members, and may also speak in those Committees (in the case of 
advisers, only if they have been authorised by their delegates); but only those 
delegates and advisers who sit on the Committee, either as tegular tuembers or as 
substitutes for regular members, are entitled to vote. 

The procedure of Committees is governed by special Standing Orders, which 
will be found in the booklet ConslUuHon and links of the Intenuitional Labour 
Organisation. 

In Committees dealing with the items on the agenda, it is the practice of the 
Conference to give equal representation to the three groui)s in the ronference*-^ 
Governments, Employers and Workers. As it not infrequently happens that 
Governments desire representation on a Committee Iti mnniierh which it is impos- 
sible for one or both of the other groups to eciiml, the principle of eiiuality be- 
tween the three groups on the Committee can be maintained only by the adoption 
of special systems of voting. Two systems are employed, known as the '* Riddell” 
and ^Riddell-T^caut” 

Under the ” Riddell” system, the Committee is constituted in the same propor- 
tions as the Conference, with twice as many CR)vernmenl members as there are 
Employers’ or Workers’ members, but each Government member casts one vote 
and each member of the other two groups casts two votes. 

Under the “Riddell-T^aut” system, the Government members are one and a 
half time as numerous as the Employers’ or Workers* members, but each Govern- 
ment member casts two votes and each member of the other two groups casts 
three votes. 

The Composition of each Committee is the subject of a proposal to the Confer- 
ence by the Selection Committee, and the normal, the ” Riddell” or the ” Riddell- 
T2:aut” system of voting is applied as the case may require, 

At its first meeting each Committee appoints its Chairman, a Vice-Chairman 
for the Employers’ group, and a Vice-Chairman for the Workers’ group. A Re- 
porter and a Drafting Committee are also appointed, either at the beginning or at 
a later stage of the Committee’s work, Separate meetings of the Government, 
Employers’ aud Workers’ members of the Committee may bo held for the purpose 
of nominating Officers and similar meetings may also be held from time to time 
for the discussion of the Committee’s work. So far as possible, these meetings are 
announced in the Daily Bulletin and on the notice board, but members of Com- 
mittees should keep in close touch with the Officers of their group. 

Members of delegations wishing to speak at Committee meetings should send 
their names up to the Chairman or Secretary of the Committee (especially at the 
early meetings it is desirable to send up names in writing instead of merely ” catch- 
ing the eye” of the Chairman), Speakers are called on in the order in which their 
names are received, All speeches made in French are interpreted into English and 
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vice VGfSC^i and, subject to the provisions of the Standing Orders, interpretations 
into other languages may also be given. 

The work of Coinmittee secretariats is facilitated if members always sit in the 
same places. 

Amendments to proposals before a Committee must be handed to the secre- 
tariat of the Committee in writing, 

The proceedings of Committees are not reported in full, but minutes in English 
and French giving a very brief record of the discussions and decisions are pre- 
pared by the secretaries, mimeographed and circulated to members of the Com- 
mittee one or two sittings later than that to which they relate. A list of the Officers, 
members and secretariat of each Committee is given in an early number of these 
minutes and is reproduced in a revised edition of the List of Delegates. 

In the interests of smooth and speedy working, members of Committees are re- 
quested to make their speeches as succinct as possible. 

Members of Committees who are not already in possession of the reports under 
discussion by their Committee can obtain a copy on application to the Distribu- 
tion Service. Other documents (minutes, amendments) are supplied by the Com- 
mittee secretariat. 

Members of the public are admitted, so far as accommodation is available, to 
meetings of Committees dealing with items on the agenda, unless the Committee 
decides otherwise, 

The report of the Committee is prepared by the Reporter and submitted in 
draft to the Committee as a mimeographed document. With the approval of the 
report, the Committee’s work comes to an end. The report is then published in the 
Provisional Record and is considered by the Conference in plenary sitting; the 
time is announced on the notice board and in the Daily Bulletin. Amendments to 
the Committee’s proposals for consideration by the Conference must be given in 
writing to the Clerk of the Conference. In the case of a proposed draft Conven- 
tion or Recommendation, after the Committee’s proposals and any amendments 
thereto have been discussed and voted on by the plenary sitting, the text is re- 
ferred to the Drafting Committee of the Conference to be put into final form. The 
text prepared by the Drafting Committee is then published in the Provisional 
Record and the final vote is taken in plenary sitting at a time which is announced 
on the notice board and in the Daily Bulletin. 
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ADOPTION OF DECISIONS BY A MAJORITY IN 
COMMITTEES OF THE ASSEMBLY: 

MINORITY REPORTS ^ 

EXTRACT FROM TIII^: REPORT OF A SUILCOMMITTEE OF THE 
FIRST COMMUTER ADOPTED BY THE ASSKMBI Y ON 
SEPTEMBER 20 TIL 1924 

1. The Sub-Committee hasj caiofully examined Hie Nctlierlanda proposal, 
which was in the following terms: 

Tlicre shall be added to Rule 27 of the Rules of PioriHlure of the A»iH(*inbly a second 
paragiaph worded as follows: 

Piovided that decisions of the Comtnittees shall be taken by the vote of the ma- 
jority of the Membeis of the League rcpicscntcd at the meeting* 

The Netherlands delegate informed the Sub-Committee that his Governments 
intention was that the amendment should be purely explanatory, and should 
merely legalise the existing practice of the Committees* 

Your Sub-Committee quite realised that the proix)scd interpretation was cor- 
rect. Unanimity at plenary meetings of the Assembly is only necessary for the 
adoption of resolutions representing genuine decisions which are not connected 
with procedure and are binding on the States. Committee reports do not fall 
within this category, since they are merely a preliminary and provisional stage 
of the resolutions finally adopted by the Assembly. 

Although the ultimate vote of the Assembly must be unanimous, it does not 
follow that majority votes in Committees can be of no effect. Indeed, experience 
shows that minorities on Committees, while endeavouring to secure the acceptance 
of their own resolutions, do not, as a rule, attempt to prevent the adoption of 
other resolutions if the majority are in favour of these. 

It has occurred to your Sub-Committee, however, that in some cases the oppo- 
sition of a minority in a Committee to a resolution, which cannot be adopted at a 
plenary meeting of the Assembly except by a unanimous vote, may render it 
useless to submit the resolution actually voted by the Committee to the Assembly 
without amendment, It would be inexpedient in such cases not to allow Com- 
mittees to reconsider their decisions and, if the majority thinks it desirable, to 
amend the resolutions already voted with a view to meeting to some extent the 
objections raised. 

For this reason, your Sub-Committee is of opinion that it would be preferable, 
not to bind^the^Conimittees by a rigid rule, as proposed by the Netherlands dele- 

I Annex V of League of Natlone, RuU$ of Procedure of the Assembly (Eevlsecl Edition*--* 
April, 1937), pp. 26-28. 
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gation, but to allow them to continue to use the elastic procedure which has 
hitherto been followed. 

The Netherlands delegate has accepted this view. 

IL The Sub-Committee then considered a proposal put forward by the Spanish 
delegation to amend Rule 27. 

This proposal was to the effect that, if the amendment put forward by the 
Netherlands delegation was adopted, the new second paragraph of Rule 27 of the 
Rules should be completed by the addition of the following further paragraph: 

Al the lequcst of one or more members of tlie Committee who have not voted in 
favour of a report adopted by a majority, the dissentient opinion, with a statement of 
the tcasons for it, shall be communicated to the Assembly at the same time as the 
report. 

As the Netherlands delegate had withdrawn his amendment, the Spanish 
adclilional amendment was also withdrawn. 

The Sub-Committee was of opinion that the Rapporteur might be relied upon 
to give a fair statement of the dissentient opinions of one or more members, if 
asked by them to do so; moreover, the minority would have a check on this 
statement when the report came to be adopted. 

III. The Chinese delegate on the Sub-Committee proposed, as an amendment 
to the Netherlands proposal, that the consent of any country mentioned in the 
resolution, or whose interests are principally or mainly affected by such a resolu- 
tion, must first be obtained to the system of majority voting. 

In view of the withdrawal of the Netherlands proposal, the Chinese delegate 
also withdrew his proposal 

The Sub-Committee was of opinion that the Committees might be relied upon, 
beforcdeciding whether a majority resolution should be submitted to the Assem- 
bly as voted, to give special attention to the nature of any objections raised by 
States in the position described in the Chinese delegate’s proposal 


CONVENTIONS AND AGREEMENTS ADOPTED UNDER 
THE AUSPICES OP THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS i 

{Status as of January i, Tp,?p) 
jr* Disarmament and Security 

Number of insti amenta: 6, of which 4 were not yet in force on December 
31, ^938. 

International Law 

Number of instruments: 17, of which xo were not yet in force on December 
3^1 1938* 

Economic and Financial Activity 

Number of instruments: 23, of which 3 were not yet in force on December 
1938. 

4, Communications and Transit 

Number of instruments: 19, of which 5 were not yet in force on December 

31* 1938^ 

5, Social and Humanitarian Activity 

Number of instruments: 16, of which 3 were not yet in force on December 
31 1 X938* 

6, Intellectual Cooperation 

Number of instruments: 3, of which i was not yet in force on December 
31, 1938. 

1 Condensed from Bsscnlial Facts about the League of Nations ^ loth edition, revised 
(Geneva; Information Section* 1939), pp. 339-44. 


XIV 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION CONCERNING THE USE OF BROAD- 
CASTING IN THE CAUSE OF PEACES 

{Geneva, Septemher xg^ 6 ) 


Article y, Should a dispute arise between the High Contracting Parties re- 
garding the interpretation or application of the present Convention for which it 
has been found impossible to an*iye at a satisfactory settlement through the 
diplomatic channel, it shall be settled in conformity with the provisions in force 
between the Paitics concerning the settlement of international disputes. 

In the absence of any such provisions between the Parlies to the dispute, the 
said Parties shall submit it to arbitration or to judicial settlement. Failing agree- 
ment concerning the choice of another tribunal, they shall submit the dispute, at 
the request of one of them, to the Permanent Court of International Justice, pro- 
vided they are all Parties to the Protocol of December x6th, 1920, regarding the 
Statute of the Court; or, if they are not all Parties to the above Protocol, they 
shall submit the dispute to an arbitral tribunal, constituted in conformity with 
the liague Convention of October i8th, 1907, for the Pacific Settlement of In- 
ternational Disputes, 

Before having recourse to the procedures specified in paragraphs i and 2 above, 
the High Contracting Parties may, by common consent, appeal to the good offices 
of the International Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, which would be in a 
position to constitute a special committee for this purpose. 

Article 8. The present Convention, of which the French and English texts are 
both authentic, shall bear this day^s date, and shall be open for signature until 
May isi, 1937, on behalf of any Member of the League of Nations, or any non- 
member State represented at the Conference which drew up the present Con- 
vention, or any non- member State to which the Council of the League of Nations 
shall have communicated a copy of the said Convention for that purpose. 

Article 9, The present Convention shall be ratified. The instruments of ratifi- 
cation shall be sent to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, who shall 
notify the deposit thereof to all the Members of the League and to the non- 
mepiber States referred to in the preceding Article. 

Article 10. After May ist, 1937, any Member of the League of Nations and 
any non-member State referred to m Article 8 may accede to the present Conven- 
tion. 

The notifications of accession shall be sent to the Secretary-General of the 
I L.N. Document In Official Journah 1936. pp* 1438-41* 
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League of Nations, who shall notify the deposit thereof to all the Members of the 
League and to all the non-member States referred to in the aforesaid Article, 

Article n. The present Convention shall be registered by the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, in conformity with the provisions of Article i8 
of the Covenant, sixty days after the receipt l>y him of the sixth ratification or 
accession. 

The Convention shall enter into force on the day of such registraiiom 

Article 12. Every ratification or accevssion eflfected after the entry into force of 
the Convention shall take effect sixty days after the receipt thereof by the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations. 

Article 13. The present Convention may be detiounced by a notification 
addressed to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. Such notification 
shall take effect one year after its receipt. 

The Secret ary-Goneral shall notify Ute receipt of any such denunciation to all 
Members of the League and to the non-member States referred to in Article 8. 

If, as the result of denunciations, the number of High Contracting Parties 
should fall below six, the i>rebent Convention shall cease to apply. 

Article 14. Any High Contracting Party may, on signing, ratifying or acced- 
ing to the present Convention, or at any subsequent date, by a written document 
addressed to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, declare that the 
present Convention shall apply to all or any of hia colonies, protectorates, over- 
seas territoriCvS, or territories placed under his suzerainty or mandate. The present 
Convention shall apply to the territory or territories specified in the declaration 
sixty days after its receipt. Failing such a declaration, the Convention shall not 
apply to any such territory, 

Any High Contracting Parly may at any subsequent dale, by a notification to 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, declare that the present Conven- 
tion shall cease to apply to any or all of his colonies, protectorates, overseas terri- 
tories, or territories placed under his suzerainty or mandate. The Convention 
shall cease to apply to the territory or territories specified in the notification one 
year after its receipt. 

The Secretary-General shall communicate to all Members of the League and to 
the non-member States referred to in Article B all declarations received under the 
present Article. 

Article 15, A request for the revision of the present Convention may be made 
at any time by any High Contracting Party in the form of a notification addressed 
to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. Such notification shall be 
communicated by the Secretary-General to the other Pligh Contracting Parties. 
Should not less than one-third of them associate themselves with such request, 
the High Contracting Parties agree to meet with a view to the revision of the 
Convention, 

In that event, it shall be for the Secretary-General of the League of Nations to 
propose to the Council or Assembly of the League of Nations tlie convening of a 
revision conference. 


XV 

PROTOCOL OF SIGNATURE ^ 

EXTRACTS FROM CONFERENCE FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE 
ILLICIT TRAFFIC IN DANGEROUS DRUGS 

(Geneva^ June 26y xqs 6 ) 


When signing the Convention of 1936 for the Suppression of the Illicit Traffic 
in Dangerous Drugs dated this day, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, in the 
name of their Governments, declare to have agreed: 

T. To China making acceptance of the Convention subject to the following 
reservation aa to Article 9: 

**So long as the consular jurisdiction still enjoyed by the nationals of certain 
Powers in China is not abolished, the Chinese Government is unable to assume 
the obligations resulting from Article 9, involving a general undertaking by the 
Contracting Parties to grant the extradition of foreigners guilty of the offences 
referred to in that Article/^ 


2. That the Netherlands make their acceptance of the Convention subject to 
the reservation that, according to the basic principles of penal law in the Nether- 
lands, they are able to comply with sub^paragraph (c) of Article 2 only in cir- 
cumstances where there is a commencement of execution. 

3, That India makes its acceptance of the Convention subject to the reserva- 
tion that the said Convention does not apply to the Indian States or to the Shan 
States (which are part of British India). 


En foi m QUOI les soussign^s ont ap- 
pos6 leur signature au bas du present 
Protocole. 

Fait h Geneve, le vingtisix juln mil 
neuf cent trente-six, en im seui exem- 
plalre, qui sera d^posd dans les archives 
du Secretariat de laSocidt^ des Nations 
et dont les copies certifi6ea conformes 
seront remises h tous les Membrea de la 
Sod6t6 des Nations et aux Etats non 
membres metitionnda k rarticle 19 de 
la Convention. 


In faith whereof the undersigned 
have affixed their signatures to the 
present Protocol. 

Done at Geneva, the twenty-sixth 
day of June, one thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-six, in a single copy, 
which shall remain deposited in the 
archives of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations and certified true 
copies of which shall be delivered to all 
the Members of the League of Nations 
and to the non-member States referred 
to in Article 19 of the Convention. 


1 Document C.98a(a).M.X74W*i^936.XI. in 

sUm of ih€ XiUcU Traffic in Dangerous Drugs, Text of the DebaUs 


Conference for the Suppress 
(Geneva. 1936), p. 229, 
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AUTRICHE 


E. Pn.tJGL 
Dr Bruno Schultz 


AUSTRIA 


ETATS-UNIS DU BRESIL 


GRANDE-BRETAGNE 
ET IRELANDE DU NORD 

ainsi que toutes parties de I’Empire 
brltannique non membres a6parf>s cle la 
SocEt6 des Nations. 


UNITED STA'I'RS OF BRAZIL 
Jorge Latour 
ad referendum 

GREAT BRITAIN 

i AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


and all parts of the British Empire 
which are not separtite Members of 
the League of Nations. 


CANADA 


Oscar F. Dowson 
Wm. 11. CoLBS 

C. H. L. Sharman 


CANADA 


[Here follow the names of the states and of the plenipotentiaries of the other 
signatories of the Protocol of Signature.] 




XVI 

FINAL ACT 1 


extracts from conference for the suppression of the 

ILLICIT TRAFFIC IN DANGEROUS DRUGS 
(6 Vwot, Jmt 26, iq$6) 

The Governments of Afghanistan, the United States of America, Austria, the 
United States of Bia/al, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, Ecuador, 
Spain, France, Greece, Honduras, Hungary, India, Iraq, the Irish Free State, 
Japan, Liechtenstein, the United States of Mexico, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 
the Netherlandb, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Siam, Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Turkey, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Uruguay, the United 
States of Venezuela, and Yugoslavia, 

Having accepted the invitation extended to them in execution of a resolution 
adopted by the Council of the League of Nations on January 20th, 1936, for the 
purpose of concluding a Convention for the Suppression of the Illicit Traffic in 
Dangerous Drugs, 

Have appointed the following delegates: 

AFGHANISTAN 

Delegate: 

His Excellency General Mohamed Omb]R Khan, Delegate to the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, Deputy Permanent Delegate to the League of Nations. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Delegates: 

Mr. Stuart J. Fuller, Assistant Chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs, 
Department of State, Representative of the United States of America on the 
Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs. 

Mr. Harry J, Ansunger, Commissioner of Narcotics of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Legal Adviser: 

Mr. Frank X. Waro, Assistant Legal Adviser of the Department of State 


» L.N. Document C.286(6),M.X74(6).i936.XI In Records of the Conference for the Suppres- 
sion of the lUkit Traj^o in Dangerous Drugs. Text of the Dehates (Geneva. 1936). p 225. 
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Delegates: 

His Excellency M. Emerich Pi'LtlGL, Permanent Representative to the League 
of Nations, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 

Dr. Bruno Schultz, former Vice-President of tlie Vienna Police, Representa- 
tive of Austria on the Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and Other Dan- 
gerous Drugs. 

[Here follow the names of the other delegates appointed by the participating 
states.] 

ParHcipating al the Conjtrtmt as Observe! s: 

FINLAND 

M. Helge von Knorrino, Fitst .Secretary of Legation, 

LATVIA 

M. Karlis KalniSs, First Secretary of Legation. 

FariicipaHng at the Conference in an Advisory Capacity and as Experts: 

International Criminal Pokce Commission: 

Mr. Norman Kendal, C.B.E,, Assistant Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, London. 

Dr. Bruno Schultz, former Vice-President of the Vienna Police, Representa- 
tive of Austria on the Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and Other Dan- 
gerous Drugs. 

who accordingly assembled at Geneva, 

The Council of the League of Nations appointed as President of the Confer- 
ence: 

Mr, Joseph Limburg, Member of the Council of States of the Netherlands. 

The Conference has appointed as Vice-President: 

M. DE Rbffyk, Minister Plenipotentiary, ^^Sous-Directeur du conten- 
tieux et des chancelleries" at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the French 
Republic. 

The functions of Secretary-General to the Conference were assumed by: 

M. Eric Einar Ekstrand, Director of the Opium Traffic and Social 
Questions Sections, representing the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations, 

In the course of a series of meetings between June 8th and June 26th, 1936, 
the instruments hereinafter enumerated were drawn up: 
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I. CONVENTION OF 1936 FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE ILLICIT 
TRAFFIC IN DANGEROUS DRUGS 

II. PROTOCOL OF SIGNATURE OF THE CONVENTION 

The Conference also adopted the following: 

L Interpretations 

1, It 18 understood that the provisions of the Convention, and in particular 
the provisions of Articles 2 and 5, do not apply to offences committed uninten- 
tionally. 

a. Article 15 is to be interpreted in. the sense that the Convention does not in 
particular affect the liberty of the High Contracting Parties to legulate the prin- 
ciples undei which mitigating circumstances may be taken into account 

IL Recommendations 

I* The Conference. 

Recalling that the International Opium Conference of 1912, determined to 
bring about the gradual suppression of the abuse of opium, inserted in the Inter- 
national Opium Convention of 1912 the following Article 6: “The contracting 
Powers shall take measures for the gradual and effective suppression of the 
manufacture of, internal trade in and use of prepared opium, with due regard to 
the varying circumstances of each country concerned, unless regulations on the 
subject are already in existence*’; 

Recalling that the Parties to the Geneva Opium Agreement of 1925, in the 
Preamble, declared that they were fully determined to bring about the gradual 
and effective suppression of the manufacture of, internal trade in and use of pre- 
pared opium, as provided for in Chapter II of the International Opium Conven- 
tion of 1912, in their Far Eastern possessions and territories, including leased or 
protected territories, in which the use of prepared opium is temporarily author- 
ised; and that they were desirous, on the grounds of humanity and for the pur- 
pose of promoting the social and moral welfare of their peoples, of taking all 
possible steps for achieving the suppression of the use of opium for smoking 
with the least possible delay; 

Desiring to take the opportunity afforded by the present Conference of urging 
the countries concerned to continue their efforts in this matter: 

Recommends that Governments which still permit use of opium for other than 
medical or scientific purposes should without undue delay take effective action 
with a view to the abolition of such use of opium. 

2. The Conference recommends that countries which recognise the principle 
of extradition of their nationals should grant the extradition of such of their 
nationals as, being in their territory, are guilty of the commission abroad of the 
offences dealt with in Article 2, even if the extradition treaty applicable contains 
a reservation on the subject of the extradition of nationals. 
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3. The Conference recommends the High Contracting Parties to create, where 
necessary, a specialised police service for the purposes of the present Convention. 

4. The Conference recommends that the Advisory Committee on TralTic in 
Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs should consider the tiuestion whether it is 
desirable that meetings of the representatives of the central ollicCvS of the High 
Contracting Parties should take place in order to ensure, improve and develop 
international co-operation as provided for in the present (Convention, and, 
should occasion arise, to give an ainnlon to the Council of the League of Nations 
on the subject, 


En foi df quoi les D616gu63 out 
sign6 le pr63ent Acte. 

Fait (Jen^ve, le vingUsix juiu mil 
iieuf cent trente-six, en simple expedi- 
tion, qui sera d6i)os6e daUvS Ics archives 
du Secretariat cle la Soci6t6 dcs Na- 
tions; copie certifi^c conforrae en sera 
remise ^ tous les Etats repr6sent6s k 
la Conference. 


In faith wukhkof the Delegates 
have signed the presemt Act. 

Done at (*eueva, the twenty-sixth 
day of June, one Uunisaud nine hun- 
dred and lliirty-Hix, in a single copy, 
which sliall be depomted in the ar- 
chives of the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations and of which authenticated 
copies shall be delivered to all States 
represented at the Conference. 


Le Prisident de la ConfSrence: The President of the Conference: 

Limburg 


Le Vice-PrSsident de la Conference: The Vice-^Presideni of the Conference: 

P. DE ReFFYE 


Le Secretaire giniral de la Conf6rence: The Secretary -General of the Conference: 

Eric Einar Ekstrand 


AUTRICHE AUSTRIA 

E, PFLtiGL 
Dr Bruno ScHum 


[Plere follow the names of the states and of the plenipotentiaries of the other 
signatories of the Final Act,] 

Commission internationale de Police International Criminal Police Com- 
Criminelle mission 

Dr Bruno Schult^z 
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draft protocols of signature for expediting 

THE ENTRY INTO FORCE OF CONVENTIONS 
CONCLUDED UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

{Annexed to the Assembly Resolution of October j, igso) ^ 

ANNEX I 


PuOtOCOL OF SlONATXJKE 


In Signing tho Convention of this day's date relating to the under- 

signed plenipotentiaries^ being duly authorized to this effect and in the name of 
their respective (lovernments, declare that they have agreed as follows: 


L That the Government of every Member of the League of Nations or non- 
Member State on whose behalf the said convention has been signed undertakes, 
not later than (dale), either to submit the said Convention for parlia- 

mentary approval, or to inform the Secretary-General of the League of Na- 
tions of its attitude with regard to the Convention, 

IL If on (date) the said Convention is not in force with regard to 

Members of the League of Nations and non-Member States, the Secre- 
tary-General of the League shall bring the situation to the attention of the 
Council of the League of Nations, which may either convene a new conference 
of all the Members of the League and non-Member States on whose behalf the 
Convention has been signed or accessions thereto deposited, to consider the 
situation, or take such other measures as it considers necessary. The Govern- 
ment of every signatory or acceding state undertakes to be represented at any 
conference so convened. The Governments of Members of the League and 
non-Member States which have not signed the Convention or acceded thereto 
may also be invited to be represented at any conference so convened by the 
Council of the League. 


Nok. — The procedure provided for in this Annex is generally suitable for moat 
general conventions. In cases in which it is applied, the final article of the con- 
vention should be drafted in the usual form and should not fix any named or 
final date for the entry into force of the convention, but should permit its 
entry into force on receipt of a relatively small number of ratifications or 
accessions. 


> Ruoria 0/ tHu ElifVeHih Ordinary Session of the Assembly, Plenary Meetings, Text of the 
Debates (Geneva, i£)3o); L,N„ Oj^dat Journal, Special Supplement No. 84. p. 21:6. 
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ANNEX II 

Final Article of the Convention 

Article X ^ 

The present Convention shall enter into force on (date), provided that, 

on this date, ratifications or accessions have been def)Osited with or notified to 

the Secretary -General of the League of Nations on behalf of * Members of | 

the League of Nations or non-Meinber States. 

Protocol of Signature , 

In signing the Convention of today’s date relating to the undersigned H 

plenipoleiuiaries, being duly author bed to this effect and in the name of their | 
respective GovermuenUs, declare that they have agreed as follows; ^ 

If on . . . the said Convention luis not come into force in accordance with 
the provisions of Article X, the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
shall bring the situation to the attention of the Council of Uie League of Na- 
tions, which may cither convene a new conference of all the Members of the 
League and non-Member States on whose behalf the Convention has been 
signed or accessions theieto deposited, to consider the situation, or take such 
other measures as it considers necessiiry. Tlie Government of every signatory 
or acceding State undertakes to be rcprescnled at any conference so convened. 

Note. — The procedure provided for in Annex Ilis suital)(e for certain types of j 
convention whose practical utility depends on their immediate entry into force 1 
for a considerable number of States. I 

^ The figiue indicated l^ere ahouUl be a relatively large one. I 

8 Same date aa that indicated in Article X. 
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